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5 the following Memoirs was 
L fully perſuaded, that the far 
greater Number of thoſe who fa- 
voured her with their Names, and 
aſſiſted her with their Intereſt, 'were 


influenced by much nobler Motives, 
than the Expectation of receiving 
any Thing very extraordinary from 
her Hand; yet, ſo little did this ap- 
- pear to her any Reaſon for relaxing 
_ Endearoure, that, on the Con- 
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with Regard to the greateſt Part, 


ü] 
trary, ſhe conſidered it, as laying 
her under an additional Obligation 


to do all the Juſtice ſhe poſſibly 


could to her Author. It was partly, 
on that Account; partly, from Sick- 
neſs; and partly from ſome other 


Accidents, not more within her 


Power to regulate, than the State 


of her own Health, that the Publi- 
cation of theſe Memoirs hath been 
deferred beyond the Time firſt men- 
tioned in the Propoſals : But if the 
Taſk is, at laſt, diſcharged tolera- 
bly, the Mind of the Tranſlator 


will be ſet much at Eaſe ; and the 


Reader find ſomewhat | to coy 
him for his wen. 


Tuba the Memoirs of SocraTEs, 


are 


„ 


iii 

are held in the hi gheſt Eſtimation, 
is moſt certain; and if there are 
ſome Paſſages which ſeem obſcure ; 
and of which the Uſe doth not fo. 
plainly appear tousat thisDiſtance of 


Time; and from the Diſſimilarity of 
our Cuſtoms and Manners; yet, per- 
haps, we might not do amiſs, in tak- 
ing SocnArESs himſelf for our Exam- 
ple in this Particular, as well as in 
many others; who being preſented 
by Evrierpes, with the Writings of 
HzracLitus, and afterwards aſked 
His Opinion of their Merit; . Bat 
1 under tand, ſaid be, I find, 70 be 
excellent; and therefore believe "that 
t0 be of equal V. alle, which F 4 
not underſtand; — - and, certainly, 75 
continues the admired modern : 

Wri riter, from whom the Quotation 
A 3 above 


1 


above was taken, © This Candour is 
more particularly becoming us in 
the Peruſal of the Works of ancient 


Authors; of thoſeWorks which have 
been preſeryed i in the Devaſtation of 


Cities; and ſnatched up in the 
Wreck of Nations: Which have 


been the Delight of Ages; and 


tranſmitted as the great Inheritance 


of Mankind, from one Generation 
to another; : and we ought to take 
it for granted, that there is a Juſt- 


neſs in the Connexion, which we 
cannot trace; and a Cogency in the 


Reaſoning, which we cannot under- 


ſtand.” The Tranſlator of the fol- 
lowing Sheets, would willingly be- 
ſpeak 1 the ſame Candour, i in reading ; 
the Tranſlations of the ancient Wri- 
ters, which bath, above been thought 
SS, ſo 


„„ 
ſo neceſſary, for judging right of the 
Originals. In the Preface to the 
Life of Cicero, the celebrated Wri- 
ter of it thus expreſſes himſelf :--- 
Nor has that Part of the Taſk, 
ſaid he, (ſpeaking of the ſeveral 
Paſſages he had tranſlated from the 
Writings of C1czro) been the eaſieſt 
to me; as thoſe will readily believe 
who have ever attempted to tranſ- 
late the Claſſical Writings of Greece 
and Rome.” It may perhaps be 
objected, © That Candour alone is 
not ſufficient for the preſent Oc- 
caſion; to which it can only be 
anſwered, ThatSoMETHING was to be 


done;---and, that no Palxs hath been 
ſpared, to do it as ow as poſſible, 


4. * The Tranſlator is ſorry to find, that the Title affixed 
l Work hath not been approved of aftiverſally : And, 
in T ruth, that Inundation of Trifles, Follies, and Vices, 


A 4 | lately 


a 8 
L vi] 

lately introduced into the World, under the general Appella- 

tion of Memoirs, hath occaſioned ſuch an unhappy Aſſocia- 

tion of Ideas, as doth not well ſuit with a ZENOPHON's 


giving a Relation of what a SOERATEs once aid, and did ; 
But the Tranſlator takes Shelter for herſelf, under the re- 


ſpectable Names of Mr. Jonxson, and Mrs. CarRTER; the 
one having, as ſhe thinks, explained the Word, Memoir, in 


a Manner conſiſtent with the preſent Application of it; and 


the other actually made * of it, for the 2185 ſame Pur - 
7 85 as is here done. 
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Ware 8825: 


1 
DEFENCE of SOCRATES, 
Before his JUDGE s. 


I XINDESON 


I: Ha AVE alway conſidered the W 
x in which Socx aTEs behaved after he 
had been ſummoned ta his Trial, 
as moſt | worthy of our Remem- 
N and that, not only with Reſpect to the 
Defence he made for himſelf, when ſtanding 
before his Judges; but the Sentiments he ex- 
preſs d, concerning his Diſſolution. For, al- 
though there be many who have written on this 
Suhject, and all concur in ſetting forth the 
wonderful Courage and Intrepidity wherewith 
he ſpake to the Aſſembly; ſo that it remaineth 
inconteſtible, that SOCRATES did thus ſpeax;— 
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yet, — that it was his full Perſuaſion, that 
Death was more eligible for him than Life at 
ſuch a Seaſon, they have by no Means ſo clearly 
manifeſted; whereby the Loftineſs of his Stile, 
and the Boldneſs of his Speech, may wear, at 
leaſt the Appearance, of being W and 
unbecoming. 


r HzRMOooENESs, the Son of Hiproxicus, 
was his intimate Friend; and from him it is 
we have heard thoſe Things of Sock A TES, as 
ſufficiently prove the Sublimity of his Lan- 
guage, was only conformable to the Senti- 
ments of his Mind. For, having obſerved 
him, as he tells us, chuſing rather to diſcourſe 
on any other Subject than the Buſineſs of his 


Trial; he aſked him“ If it was not neceſſary 


to be preparing for his Defence?“ And 
« What! ſaid he, my HzRMOOEN ES ſuppoſe 
you I have not ſpent my whole Life in pre- 
paring for this very Thing?“ —HERMOOENES 


deſiring he would explain himſelf:—I have, 


ſaid he, ſteadily perſiſted, throughout Life, in 


a diligent Endeavour to do nothing which is 


unjuſt; and this I take to be the beſt, 1 W 
honourable nen * 


dil 
5 e 


IL 

«© Bur ſee you not, ſaid HRM O0OENEVS, that 
oft - times here in Athens, the Judges, influ- 
enced by the Force of Oratory, condemn thoſe 
to Death who no Way deſerve it; and, not 
leſs frequently, acquit the Guilty, when ſoften'd 
into, Compaſſion by the moving Complaints, 
or the inſinuating Eloquence of thoſe who 
plead their Cauſe before them?“ 


„I xxvow it, replied Soc AT ES; and, there- 
fore, twice have I attempted to take the Matter 
of my Defence under Conſideration: But Tas 
Gen1vs (a) always oppoſed me.” 

| | Hzx- 


(a) Various have been the Opinions concerning this Genius, 
or Demon of SOCRATES; and too many for the Tranſlator to 
enumerate. What ſeems the moſt probable and ſatisfactory is, 
That the Genius of SocraTEs, ſo differently ſpoken of, was 
nothing more than an uncommon Strength of Judgment, and 
Juſtneſs of Thinking; which meaſuring Events by the Rules 
of Prudence, aſſiſted by Jong Experience, and much Obſer- 
vation, unclouded and unbiafſed by any Prejudices or 
Paſſions, rendered SOCRATEs capable of looking, as it were, 
into Futurity, and foretelling what would be the Succeſs of- 
thoſe Affairs about which he had been conſulted by others, 
or was deliberating upon for himſelf. And, in Support of 
this Opinion, they urge his Cuſtom of ſending his Friend 
XENOPHON,, for Example—to conſult the Oracle when any 
Thing too obſcure for human Reaſon to penetrate, was pro- 
Av; to him: To which might be added, as no mean Teſ- 


, timony 
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HzxMocants having expreſſed ſome Aſto- 
niſhment at theſe Words, — SOCRATES a 
ceeded. 


Por it then appear marvellous to you, 
my HRMOOEN ESI that Gop ſhould think 
this the very beſt Time for me to die? Know 
you not, that hitherto I have yielded to no 
Man, that he hath lived more uprightly, or 
even more pleaſurably than myſelf ; poſſeſſed, 
as I was, of that well-grounded Self-approba- 
tion, ariſing from the Conſciouſneſs of having 
done my Duty, both to the Gods, and Men ;— 


timony, his own PraQtice on all ſuch Occaſions, But from 
whence this Notion aroſe, of his being thus uncommonly 
aſſiſted, is not eaſy to determine. It might perhaps be from 
nothing more, as ſome have imagined, than from his having 
caſyally ſaid on ſome Occaſion, —* My GENIus would not 
ſuffer me: Alluding to the Notion which prevailed with 


many, that eyery one had a Genius to watch over, and di- 


re& him. And although nothing more was at the firſt either 
intended, or underſtood by it, than when we ſay, My good 
Angel forbad me;“ or, ſaid ſo and ſo to me ;—yet, being 
verified by the Event, it came at length to be conſidered, by 
a ſuperſtitious People, as ſomething ſupernatural: And, as it 


added much Weight to his Counſel, and Inſtructions, neither 


SOCRATES, nor his Friends, were in Haſte to diſcredit ſuch an 
Opinion; not looking upon themſelyes as obliged to it, by any 
one Duty whatſoever, 


My 


1 


My Friends alſo bearing their Teſtimony to 
the Integrity of my Converſation! But now 
if my Life is prolonged, and I am ſpared 
even to old Age;—what can hinder, my Hzr- 
MOGENES | the Infirmities of old Age from 
falling upon -me ?—My Sight will grow dim; 
my Hearing, heavy: — Leſs capable of 
Learning, as more liable to forget what I have 
already learnt: And if, to all this, I become 
ſenſible of my Decay, and bemoan myſelf on 
the Account of it; how can I ſay that I ſtill 
lived pleaſantly ?—Ic may be too, continued 
Socr ATES,—that Gop, through his Goodneſs, 
hath appointed for me, not only that my Life 
ſhould terminate at a Time which ſeems the 
moſt ſeafonable ; but the Manner in which it 
will be terminated, ſhall alſo be the moſt eligi- 
ble: For,—if my Death is now refolved upon; 
it muſt needs be, that they who take Charge 
of this Matter, will permit me to chuſe the 
| Means, ſuppoſed the moſt eaſy ; free too from 
thoſe lingering Circumſtances which keep our 
Friends in anxious Suſpence for us, and fill 
the Mind of the dying Man with much Pain 
and Perturbation. And when nothing offen- 
ſive— nothing unbecoming is left on the Me- 
| | mory 


VE! 

mory of thoſe who are preſent ; but the Man is 
diſſolved while the Body is yet ſound; and the 
Mind ſtill capable of exerting itſelf benevolently ; 


who can ſay, my HERMOOENES, that fo to die 


is not moſt deſirable?— And with goed Rea- 
ſon, continued Sock ATES, did the Gods op- 
poſe themſelves at what Time we took the Af. 
fair of my Eſcape under Deliberation; and 
determined, that every Means ſhould be dili- 
gently ſought after to effect it; ſince, if our 
Deſigns had been carried into Execution, in- 
ſtead of terminating my Life in the Manner I 
am now going; I had only gained the unhappy 


Privilege of finding it put an End to by the 


Torments of ſome Diſeaſe, or the lingering 
Decays incident to old Age ; when all Things 


painful, flow in upon us together, deſtitute of 


every Joy, which might ſerve to FA and 
* r 


& NET think not, my HexMoctnes, the 
Deſire of Death ſhall influence me beyond 
what is reaſonable ;—I will not ſet out with 
aſking it at their Hands ;—bur if, when I ſpeak 
my Opinion of myſelf, and declare what 1 

think I have deſerved, both of Gods and Men, 


11 


my Judges are diſpleaſed; I will much ſooner 
ſubmit to it, than meanly intreat the Continu- 
ance of my Life, whereby I ſhould only bring 
upon myſelf many, and far greater Evils, than 


any I had taken ſuch — Pains to 
deprecate.” 


In this Manner Gocnktus replied to Men 
MOGENES and others, and his Enemies having 
accuſed him of not believing in the Gods, whom 
the City held ſacred; but, as deſigning to introduce 
other and new Deities ; and, likewiſe, of his ha- 
ving corrupted the Youth: _HerMocenss far- 
ther told me, that Sock aTzs,—advancing to- 
_ the Tribunal, thus e 


5 War I chiefly N at, 0 ye hk 
is this; hence MELiTus inferreth that I 
eſteem not thoſe as Gods, whom the City hold 
ſacred. For, that I ſacrificed at the appointed 
Feſtivals, on our common Altars, was evident 
to all others; and, might have been to Mzr1- 
Tus, had MLirus been ſo minded. Neither 
yet doth it ſeem to be afſerted with greater 
Reaſon, that my Deſign was to introduce 
new Deities Among us, becauſe I have often 
faid, © That it is the Voice of Gop which 


giveth 


—— 


1 
giveth me Significations of what is moſt. ex- 
pedient;” ſince they themſelves who obſerve 
the Chirping of Birds, or thoſe ominous Words 
ſpoken by Men, ground their Concluſions on 


no other than Voices. For, who among you 


doubteth whether Thunder ſendeth forth a 
Voice? or whether it be not the. very greateſt 
of all Auguries.—The Pythian Prieſteſs her- 
ſelf ;—doth not ſhe likewiſe, from the Tripod, 
declare, by a Voice, the divine Oracles ? And, 
truly, that Gop foreknoweth the Future z and 
alſo ſheweth it to whotnſoever he pleaſeth, I 
am no Way ſingular, either in believing, or 
aſſerting ; ſince all Mankind agree with me 
herein; this Difference only excepted, that, 


whereas they ſay, It is from Auguries (5), 


Omens, Symbols, and Diviners, whence they 


have their Notices of the Future: I, on the 


Contrary, impute all thoſe Premonitions, 


I think, that in ſo doing, I have ſpoken, not 
only more truly, but more piouſly, than they 
who attribute to Birds the divine Privilege of 
declaring Things to come, and that I lied not 


(8) See the learned Mr. Haznis's Notes on theſe ſeveral 
Particulars, B. 1. P. 2, of the Memoirs of S@CRATES, 


5 


wherewith I am favoured, to a Gzwnivs;z and 


69] 
_ againſt: Gop, I have this indiſputable Proof; 
that whereas I have often communicated to 
many of my Friends the divine Counſels; yet 


| hath no Man ever detected me of ſpeaking 
| willy,” 


No ſoner was this heard, but a Murmuriog 
aroſe among his Judges; ſome diſbelieving the 


Truth of what he had ſaid ; while others en- 


highly favoured of the Gods than they. But 


Sock ars, ſtill going on; Mark! ſaid he, 


I pray; and attend to what is yet more extra- 
ordinary, that ſuch of you as are willing, may 
ſtill the more diſbelieve that I have been thus 
_ favoured of the Deity :—Cnarepmon, enquir- 
ing of the Oracle at Delphos concerning me, 
was anſwered. by AeoLLo himſelf; in the 
Preſence of many People, That he knew 


| no Man more ee more Juſt, or more wiſe 


| than I. 


on hearing this the Tumult among. them 


viſibly increaſed ; but Socxarzs, ſtill going 
on, And yet, Lycurovs, the Lacedemonian 
Law-giver, had ſtill greater Things declared 
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of him: For, on his entering into the Tem- 


ple, the Deity thus accoſted him — © I am 
conſidering, ſaid he, whether I ſhall call thee a 
God, or a Man!” Now AedLLo compared 
me not to a God.—This, indeed, he ſaid, — 


 $ That I by far excelled Man: ”—How-be-it, 


credit ot too haſtily what ye have heard, 
though coming from an Oracle ; but let us 
thoroughly examine thoſe Things, which ** 
DON ue e me.“ r TRA. e 


, "Si . 
Mutter nt wt 1 
0 5 10 - * 4 * 3 x « £ 


* Sar ther? where the you ever known 


; any one leſs enſlaved to ſenſual” ' Appetite ; ; 
whom more free than the Man who ſub- 


mits not to receive Gift, or Reward, from the 
Hands of any other ?—Whom can you deſer- 
vedly eſteem more juſt, than he who can ſo 
well accommodate himſelf to what he hath al- 


ready in his own Poſſeſſion, as not even to 3 
ſire what belongeth to another? Or how e 

he fail of being accounted wiſe, who, from * 
Time he firſt began to comprehend what was 
ſpoken, never ceaſed to ſeek, and fearch out, 
to the very beſt of his Power, whatever was 


virtuous, and good for Man? And, 2s a 


Proof, that in "iy doing, 1 haye not laboured 1 in 


* 5 6. | vain : 
* 
7 
— 
On 
. * 
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vain; ye, yourſelves, know, that many of our 
Sent! yea, and many Foreigners alſo, whd 
made Virtue their Purſuit, always preferred, 
as =_—_ chief Pleafure, the converſing with 

Whence was it, I pray you, that when 
a one knew my Want of Power to return 
any Kind of Pecuniary Favour, ſo many ſhould 
be ambitious to beſtow them on me? Why 
doth no Man call me his debtor, yet many ac- 
knowlege they owe me much? — When the 
City is beſieged, and every other Perſon be- 
moaning. his Loſs, why do 1 appear as in no 
Reſpect the poorer, than while it remained in 
its moſt proſperous State? And what is the 


Cauſe that. when others are under a Neceſſity | 


to procure their Delicacies from Abroad, at an 
exorbitant Rate, 7 can indulge in Pleaſures far 
more exquiſite, by recurring to the Reflections 
in my own Mind ?—And, now, O ye Judges! 
if, in whatſoever ! have declared of myſelf, no 
one is able to confute me as a falſe Speaker; 
Who will ſay, I merit not Approbation; ; d 
- that not ot only From: the Ara but __ 


255 Neverthdlſs, you, O ib * ve 


aſſerted, that I, — diligently applying myſelf 
to ING Contemplation, and atm a what- 


B 2 214d, ever - 


4® 
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ever is vittuous—* corrupt the vuth ; * 
indeed, we well know, what it is to corrupt 
them. But ſhew us, if in your Power, whom 
of pious, I have made i impious ;—of modeſt, 


wo? 


ſhameleſs ;= of frugal, profuſe? 
temperate is become drunken; — 


Who, from 
** 'rom labri- 


ous, idle, or effeminate, by aſſociating. with 


: we 2 


me? Or, where is the Man who hath been 


enſlaved, by my Means, to any vicious Plea- 
a ſure whatſoever 2? ? + 


P VF 4 av .+ LE i4 1801 


4 * Fig nein ay MzL.iTvs,, but 1 know 


2 many, whom thou haſt perſuaded to obey 
thee, rather than their Parents.” 


if ſick, prefers not the Advice of the Phyſician 


1 | Derne 0 
* Axp, with good Reaſon, replied Sock a- 
TEs, when the Point in Queſtion concerned 


Education; ſince no Man but knows that 1 


made this my chief Study: And which of you, 


© +* 


Alben RA TR collected in the N 
lic Aſſembly, do not they follow the Opinion 


of him whom they think the moſt able, though | 
he be not of their Kindred ? — And, in the 
Choice of a General, — do you not to your 
Fathers, Brothers, nay, even to yourſelves, 


prefer 


5 


[13 1 
prefer the Man, whom ye think the beſt Act 
ed 1 in Military —— * 5 


; „ CzRTAINLY, returned MzLiTus; neither 
can any one doubt of its ne moſt expo 
dient. * 


How then could it eſcape being regarded 
even by you, Mxrrrus, as a Thing deſerving 
the higheſt Admiration ; that, while in every 
other Inſtance, | the Man who excels in any 
Employment, is ſuppoſed not only entitled to 
a common Regard, but receives many, and 
thoſe very diſtinguiſhing, Marks of Honour; 
EI, on the Contrary, am perſecuted even to 
Death, becauſe I am thought by many to 
have excelled in that Employment which is 
the moſt noble; and which hath for its Aim 
the greateſt Good to Mankind; by inſtructing 
our Youth in the Knowlege of their Duty; 
and planting in the Md each virtuous / 
Fringe * | 


Now, doubtleſs, there were many other 
Things ſpoken at the Trial, not only by So- 
CRATES, but his Friends, who were moſt zea- 
lous to ſupport him; but I have not been 

333 cee 


[14] 
careful to collect all that was ſpoken, yet 
think I have done enough to ſhew, and that 
moſt plainly, that the Deſign of SocraTEs in 
ſpeaking at this Time, was no other than tq 
exculpate himſelf from any Thing that might 
have the leaſt Appearance of Impiety towards 
the Gods, or of Injuſtice towards Men. For, 
with Regard to Death, he was no Way ſolici- 
tous to importune his Judges, as the Cuſtom 
was with others: On the Contrary, he thought 
it the beſt Time for him to die, And, that he 
had thus determined with himſelf, was ſtill the 
more evident after his Condemnation : For, 
when he was ordered to fix his own Penalty (<, 
he refuſed to do it, neither would he ſuffer | 
any other to . for him: Saying, that- to fix 

N a Pe- 
18 In all Caſes where the Laws had fixed the Penalty, 
one ſingle Verdict was thought ſufficient ; but where the Laws 


were filent, a ſecond was neceſſary, to declare. the Puniſhment 

the Offender had incurred. Before this ſecond Sentence was 
pronounced, the Judges were ordered to value the Crime, as 
CicERO calls it; and the Offender himſelf was asked, what 
Penalty he thought dye to it; and the Merits of the Caſe being 
afterwards debated, the Valuation was admitted, or rejefted, 
as the Judges ſaw Reaſon : But SOCRATES incenſed them ſo 
much with the Anſwer he made them, that they proceeded, 
without any Delay, to paſs the ſecond, or Decretory Sentence 
' againſt him, and he was immediately condemned to ſuffer 
Death. — Porr. Autig. | 
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à Penalty, implied a Confeſſion of Guilt . 
And, afterwards, when his Friends would have 
withdrawn him privately, he would not con- 
ſent; but aſked them with a Smile, © If they 
knew of any Place beyond the Borders of 
Attica, where Death could not approach him?” 


Tux Trial being ended, Soon ATES, as it is 
related, ſpake to his Judges in the in 
Manner: — | 


Ir is neceſſary, O ye Judges! that all 
they who inſtructed the Witneſſes to bear, 
by Perjury, falſe Teſtimony againſt me; as 
well as all thoſe, who too readily obeyed their 
Inſtructions, ſhould be conſcious to themſelves 
of much Impiety and Injuſtice: But that J, in 
any wiſe, ſhould be more troubled and caſt 
down, than before my Condemnation, I ſee 
not, ſince I ſtand here, unconvicted, of any of 
the Crimes whereof I was accuſed : For no. one 
hath proved againſt me, that I ſacrificed to any 
new Deity ; or by Oath appealed to, or even 
made mention of the Names of any other than 
 JverTer, Juno, and the reſt of the Deities, 
- which, together with theſe, our City holds ſa- 
cred : — Neither have they once ſhewn, what 
—— 4 Were 


[2.5 8 | 
were the Means I made uſe of to corrupt the 
Youth, at the very Time that T was enuring 
them to a Life of Patience and Frugality, 
As for thoſe Crimes, to which our Laws have 
annexed Death, as the only proper Puniſhment z 
—Sacrilege, Man-ftealing (d), undermining of 
Walls, or betraying of the City, — my Ene- 
mies do not even ſay, that any of theſe Things 
were ever once practiſed by me: — Wherefore, 
I the rather marvel, that ye have now judged 
me worthy to die, 


„ But it * not for me to be troubled on 
that Account: For if I die unjuſtly, the Shame 
muſt be theirs who put me unjuſtly to Death; 
ſince, if Injuſtice is ſnameful, —ſo likewiſe every 
Att of it; but no Diſgrace can it bring on 
me, that others have not ſeen, that I was in- 
nocent. PaIAMEDESs likewiſe affords me this 
farther Conſolation : For being like me, con- 
demned undeſervedly, he furniſhes, to this very 
Day, more noble Subjects for Praiſe, than the 


Man 1 had 8 cauſed his Deſtruc- 
. e 


(4) It was the Practice of many to ſteal Gloves; or Free- 
mens Children, in order to ſell for Slaves, * was made 
Capital at Athens. rn. 28 9 


. 
tion (e): And, I am perſuaded, that alſo ſhall 


have the Atteſtation of the Time to come, aa 
well as of that which is paſt already; that I 
never wronged any Man, or made him more 
depraved; but, contrariwiſe, have ſteadily en- 
- deavoured, throughout Life, to benefit thoſe 
who converſed with me: Teaching them, to 
the very utmoſt of my Power, and that without 
Reward, whatever could maks them wisx and 
HAPPY, | - 


Savio this he departed; the Chearfulneſs 
of his Countenance, his Geſture and whole 
Deportment bearing Teſtimony to the Truth 
of what he had juſt declared. And, ſeeing 
ing, — he aſked, what it meant? and why 
ey were noty aliQed? wor, knew ye not, 


_faid 


ce) When the Grecian Kings were to go to the Siege of 5 
Troy, ULYssEs, to ſave himſelf from going, counterfeited 
Madneſs ; which PaLameDEs ſuſpeRing, ordered they ſhould 
lay ULYssEs's Son in the Furrow where the Father was 
ploughing with an Ox and an Aſs, and ſowing Salt. ULys- 
sES immediately ſtayed the Plough to ſave his Child; by 
which, being diſcovered, he was compelled to go to the Wars. 
For this, and for other Reaſons - [ /ee Mem. of Soc. B. 4. 


P. 275.]--- ULYssEs hated n and e co 
; trived his Death. ; ; 
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faid he, long ago; even by that whereof 1 
was produced, that I was born mortal? If, 
indeed, I had been taken away, when the 
Things which are moſt deſirable, flowed in 
upon me abundantly ; with good Reaſon it 
might have been lamented ; and, by myſelf, 


as well as others: But if I am only to be re- 


moved, when Difficulties, of every Kind, are 
ready to break in upon me; we ought rather 
to rejoice, as though my Affairs went on the 
moſt proſperouſly.” | 


 ArpoLopoRUs being preſent ; — one who 
loved SocxArES extremely, though other- 
wiſe a weak Man, he ſaid to him, But it 


grieveth me, my SocRaTEs! to have you die 


ſo unjuſtly!' SocxaTes, with much Ten- 


derneſs, laying his Hand upon his Head, an- 
ſwered ſmiling, — And what, my much- loved 


Aprollopoxus! would'ſt thou rather they had 
condemned me jus rv?“ 


It is likewiſe related, that on ſeeing Axv- 


| Tos paſs by, — © There goes a Man, ſaid he, 
not a little vain-glorious, on ſuppoſing he ſhall 
have atchieved ſomething great and noble, in 


putting me to Death, becauſe I once laid, & that 
| ſince 


ſince he himſelf bad been dignified with ſome 
of the chief Offices in the City, it was wrong 
in him to breed up his Son to the Trade of a 
Tanner :” — But he muſt be a Fool, continued 
SocRATES, who ſeeth not that He who at all 
Times performs Things uſeful, and excellent, 
is alone the HERO. And, truly, added So- 
cCcRATES, as Homer makes ſome, who were 

near the Time of their Diſſolution, look for- 
ward into Futurity; J, likewiſe, have a Mind 
to ſpeak ſomewhat oraculouſly : Now it hap- 
pened, I was once, for a ſhort Time, with this 
fame Son of Axvrus; and plainly perceiv- 
ing he neither wanted Talents nor Activity, 
therefore I ſaid, it was not fitting that the 
young Man ſhould continue in ſuch a Sta- 
tion : But, continuing as he ſtill doth; 
deſtitute at the ſame Time of any virtuous 
Inſtructor, to guide and reſtrain him within 
the Bounds of Duty; he muſt ſoon fall a Prey 
to ſome evil Inclination, that will hurry him 
headlong into Vice and Ruin.” 


AnD, in thus lag SOCRATES prophe- 
fied not untruly ; for the young Man delighted 

fo much in Wine, that he ceaſed not drink- 
ing, whether Night or Day; whereby he be- 
1 | 8 came 
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eame perfectly uſeleſs to his Country, to his 
Friends, and even to himſelf : The Memory 


of AnyTus was likewiſe held in the higheſt 


Deteſtation (f): And that not only on the Ac- 
count of his other Crimes, but for the ſcan- 
dalous Manner in which he had educated his 
Son. 


Now, it cannot be doubted, but SOCRATES, 
by ſpeaking thus highly of. himſelf, incurred 
the more Envy and made his Judges ſtill the 
more eager to condemn him: Yet, I think, 
indeed, he only obtained that Fate, which the 
Gods decree to thoſe they moſt love ;—a Dif- 


charge from Life, when Liſe is become a 


Burthen ; and that, by a Means, of all others, 


the moſt eaſy. Yet here, as well on every 
other Occaſion, Sockarzs demonſtrated the 


Firmneſs of his Soul. For although he was 
| fully 
12 The Athenians ſoon became ſenſible of the Miſchief 


they had done, in putting SoCRATEs to Death; and fo hated 
the Authors of it, that they would not ſuffer any of them to 


light Fire at their Hearths : They would not anſwer them a 


| Queſtion : They would not bathe with them; and if they 
were ſeen to touch ever ſo large a Veſſel of Water, they 


threw it away as impure ; till, at laſt, . theſe Men, unable to 


bear this Uſage any longer,, hapged themſelves, — PLA. 


in PHED, 


fully perſuaded, that to die would be the beſt 
for him; yet did he not diſcover any anxious 
Solicitude; any womaniſh Longings for the 
Hour of his Diſſolution; but waited its Ap- 
proach with the ſame ſteady Tranquility, and 
unaffected Complacency, with which he after- 


wards went out of Life. And, truly, when 
I conſider the Wiſdom and Greatneſs of Soul, 


ſo eſſential to this Man, I find it not more 
out of my Power to forget him, than to re- 


member, and not PRAISE him. And, if 


among thoſe who are moſt ſtudious to excel 
in Virtue, there be any who hath found a Per- 
ſon to converſe with, more proper than So- 
CRATES, for promoting his Deſign, — verily, 
we may well pronounce him, Taye MosT 
FORTUNATE OF ALL MaNnxinD. 
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NI Have often wondered by what Ar- 
5 I guments the Accuſers of Soc RATES 
„ could perſuade the Athenians that 
| N he had behaved in ſuch a Manner 
towards the Republic, as to deſerve Death: 


For the Accuſation preferred againſt him, was 


to this Effect: | 
| «© SOCRATES 
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4 SOCRATES is criminal; inaſmuch as he ac- 


3 knowledgeth not the Gods, whom the Re- 


ce public holds ſacred, but introduceth other 


s and new Deities : — He is likewiſe criminal, 
. becauſe he corrupteth the Youth.” - 


Now, as to the firſt of theſe, that be ac- 
knowleged not the Gods whom the Republic beld 
ſacred, — what Proof could they bring of this z 
ſince it was manifeſt that he often ſacrificed, 
both at Home, and on the common Altars? 
Neither was it in ſecret that he made Uſe of 


Divination; it being a Thing well known 


among the People, that SocxATEVS ſhould de- 
clare, his Genius gave him frequent Intima- 
tions of the Future; whence, principally, as 
it ſeems to me, his Accuſers imputed to him 
the Crime of introducing new Deities. But 
ſurely, herein, SocraTzs introduced nothing 


newer, or more ſtrange (a), than any other, 


who, placing Confidence, in Divination, make 
ESD | Uſe 


(a) The Senſe of | thts Paſſage, together with the Notes 


which here follow upon the ſeveral Particulars contained in 


it, were obligingly given me by one not more known for his 
Learning, than eſteemed for his Candour and Bene volence,—— 


Mr. HARRIS, of SALISBURY, 
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Uſe of Auguries (5), and Omens (c), and 
Symbols (4), and Sacrifices (e). For theſe 
Men ſuppoſe not that the Birds, or Perſons 


thy 


a . 8. In 1 'Ortrar, which originally 
ſignifying Birds, was, by Metaphor, taken to ſignify that 
Diſcovery of Futurity to which Birds were wh 3 inſtru- 
mental. . | 


Wo 0 MENS. In Greek binan Voices, either De- 
-clarations of the Gods, by expreſs Words of their own, heard 
in Temples, Groves, and other Places; or incidental Ex- 
preſſions dropt by Human Beings ; who, without intendin 

it themſelyes, were ſuppoſed to be made Channels of Divine 
Communications, Thus, when PAuLus EMILIus was juſt re- 


turned from the Senate, where the Conduct of the War with the 


Macedonian King PrxsEs had been decreed to his Care, he 
found bis little Daughter TERTIA in Tears. On his tenderly. 


kiſſing her, and demanding the Cauſe : My dear Father, ſays 


ſhe, poor Perſa is dead. Perſa (according to the Latin Idiom 
for Perſes) was the Name of her Lap-Dog. The Father, 
eagerly embracing her, cries out, Acipio OMEN, mia filia « --- 
My Child, I ſeize the Omen. AMmitius ſoon after went, and 
PERSEs was conquered. © Cic. de Divinat. L. 1. C. 46. Ac- 
cording to this Idea of the Word Omen, the old Etymologifts 
very properly inform us, that it was originally written Ore- 
men quod fit ex ore, as wound a Method of Divination which 
1 * the Mouth. - | | 


1 


(A4) SYMBoLs, In Greek 8 or FiuColowy 
Signs, Symbols, or external Types, by which ſomething elſe 
more latent was Ggnified, on. the Explanation - of which de- 
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they meet unexpectedly, know what is good 
for them; but that the Gods, by their Means, 
give certain Intimations of the Future, to thoſe 
who apply themſelves to Divination. And: 
the ſame alſo was his Opinion; only with 
this Difference; that while the greateſt Part 
ſay, they are perſuaded, or diſſuaded, by the 
Flights of Birds, or ſome accidental Occur- 
rence, — SOCRATES, on the Contrary, ſo aſ- 
ſerted concerning theſe Matters, as he knew 
them from an internal Conſciouſneſs ; declaring 
it was his Genius from whom he received his 
Information. And, in conſequence of theſe 
Significations, (communicated, as he ſaid, by 
his Genius) Sock ArES would frequently fore- 
warn his Friends, what might be well for them 

| | to 


pended the Skill of the Diviner. Thus from CicERo, in 
the ſame Tract above quoted, we learn that when King Mi- 
pas was a Child, the Ants, as he was ſleeping, filled his 
Mouth with Grains of Corn; and that when PLATO was 
| ſleeping in his Cradle, the Bees came and ſeated themſelves on 
his Lips. Theſe Symbols were explained to foretel the fu- 
ture Riches of the firſt, and the future Eloquence of the latter, 
Cic, de Div. IL. 1. C. 36. | 

ce) SacruFicss, In Greek Ge. The Inſpection of 
the Entrails of victims, and the Divination thence deduced, 
axe too well known to need Explanation. 
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to do, and what to — and ſuch as were 
guided by his Advice, found their Advantage 


in ſo doing; while thoſe who neglected it, had 
no ſmall Cauſe for Repentance (/). 


Now, who is there that will not readily 
acknowlege, that SocxATES could have no 
Deſire to appear to his Friends either as an 
; Enthuſiaſt, or arrogant Boaſter ; which, how- 
ever, would have been unavoidable, had he 
openly aſſerted that Notices of the Future had 
been given him by the Deity ; while a Failure 
in the Event made the Falſhood of the Aſ- 


As an Inſtance of this, it is ſaid, That after the De- 
feat of the Athenians, at the Battle of Delium, he told AL- 
CIBIADES, and thoſe who were with him, „ That he had 
« juſt received Intimations from his Genius, that they ſhould 
% not take the ſame Road the greateſt Par: of their broken 
&« Forces had taken, but turn into ſome other,” By which 
Means, thoſe who paid Regard to his Admonitions eſcaped ; 
while the reſt, being overtaken by a Party of the Enemy's 
Horſe, were either killed on the Spot, or made Priſoners. 
Neither doth this, or any of the like Inſtances, oppoſe the 
Opinion of thoſe who ſay SocraTEs's Genius was nothing 
more than found Judgment, or Reaſon, free from all the 
Warpings and Miſts of Paſſion; improved by Experience, 
and a careful Obſervation of Nature and Things.  CORNE- 
LIUS N EPOS called Prudence a Rind of Divination. . 


775 © 2 ſertion 
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ſertion notorious to all. Wherefore, it is ma- 
nifeſt, SocxArESs foretold nothing, but what 
he firmly believed would, hereafter, be ful- 
filled : But, where could he place this full 
Confidence, excluſive of a Deity; and how 


could one, who thus confided, be ſaid to ac 


knowlege no Gods? 


 FarT#zr : — Although SockaTEs always 
adviſed his Followers to perform the neceſſary 
Affairs of Life in the beſt Manner they were 
able; yet, with regard to every Thing, the 
Event whereof was doubtful, he conſtantly 
ſent them to conſult the Oracle, whether it 
ought, or ought not, to be undertaken, He 
likewiſe aſſerted, that the Science of Divina- 
tion was neceſſary for all ſuch as would go- 
vern, ſucceſsfully, either Cities or private Fa- 
milies: For, although he thought every 
one might chuſe his own Way of Life, 
and ' afterwards, by his Induſtry, excel 
therein; whether Architecture, Mechanics, 
Agriculture, ſuperintending the Labourer, 
managing the Finances, or practiſing the 
Art of War; yet even bere, the Gods, he 
would ſay, thought proper to reſerve to them- 

VT | 1 ſelves, 
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ſelves, in all theſe Things, the Knowlege of 
that Part of them which was of the moſt 
Importance; ſince he, who was the moſt 
careful to cultivate his Field, could not know, 
of -a Certainty, who ſhould reap the Fruit 
of it. He who built his Houſe the moſt 
elegantly, was not ſure who ſhould inhabit- 
it. He who was the beſt ſkilled in the Art 
of War, could not ſay, whether it would be 
for his Intereſt to command the Army: 
Neither he who was the moſt able to direct 
in the Adminiſtration, whether for his to pre- 
ſide over the City. The Man who married 
a fair Wife, in Hopes of Happineſs, might 
procure for himſelf a Source of much Sorrow; 
and he who formed the moſt powerful Alli- 
ances, might come in Time, by their Means, 
to be expelled his Country. Sock Ar ES, 
therefore eſteemed all thoſe as no other than 
Madmen, who, excluding the Deity, referred 
the Succeſs. of their Deſigns ta nothing higher 
than human Prudence. He likewiſe thought 
| thoſe not much better, who had Recourſe to 
Divination on every Occaſion; as if a Man 
was to nen the Graces whether he ſhould 

ö C3 Saive 
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the Reins of his Chariot into the. Hands of 
one ignorant, or well verſed in the Art of 
Driving; or place, at the Helm of his Ship, 
a ſkilful or unſkilful Pilot. He alſo thought it 
a Kind of Impiety, to importune the Gods 
with our Enquiries concerning Things, of 
which we may gain the Knowlege by Num- 
ber, Weight, or Meaſure; : it being, as it 
ſeemed to him, incumbent on Man to make 
himſelf acquainted with whatever the Gods 
had placed within his Power: As for ſuch 
Things as were beyond his Comprehenſion, 
for theſe he ought always to apply to-the Ora- 
cle; the Gods being ever ready to communi- 
cate Knowlege to thoſe, whoſe Care "get been ta 
render them rapie | | 


| SOCRATES Was, ping: /. continually in 
Men's Sight. The firſt Hours. of the Morn- 
ing were uſually ſpent in the Places ſet 
apart for Walking, or the public- Exerciſes 
and from thence he went to the Forum, at 
the Time when the People were accuſtomed 
to aſſemble. The Remainder of the Day was 
paſſed, where might be ſeen the greateſt Con- 

courſe of the Athenians; and, for the moſt 
Part, 
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Part, he fo diſcourſed, that all who were wil- 
ling might hear whatſoever he ſaid: Yet no 
one ever obſerved SocRaTEs either ſpeaking 
or practiſing any Thing impious, or profane; 
neither did he - amuſe himſelf, like others, 
with making curious Reſearches into the 
Works of Nature; and finding out how #h:s, 
which Sophiſts call the World, had its Begin- 
ning; or what thoſe powerful Springs which 
influence Celeſtial Bodies. On the Contrary, 
he demonſtrated the Folly of thoſe who bu- 
fied themſelves much in ſuch fruitleſs Diſqui- 
ſitions; — aſking, whether they thought they 
were already ſufficiently inſtructed in human 
Affairs, that they undertook, only, to medi- 
tate on divine? Or, if paſting over the un, 
and confining their Enquiries altogether to 
the latter, they appeared, even to themſelves, 
to act wiſely, and as became Men. He Mar- 
velled they ſhould not perceive, it was not 
for Man to inveſtigate ſuch Matters; for 
thoſe among them who arrogated the moſt 
to themſelves, becauſe they could with the 
greateſt Facility talk on theſe Subjects, never 
agreed in the ſame Opinion; but like Mad- 
men, ſome of whom tremble when no Danger 


"C4: 1s 
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is near; while others fear no Harm at the 
Approach of Things hurtful: So theſe Phi- 


loſophers; ſome of them aſſerting there was 


no Shame in ſaying or doing any Thing be- 
fore the People; others ſending their Diſ- 
ciples into Solitude; as if nothing innocent 
could be performed by us in Public. Some 


regarding neither Temples nor Altars, nor 


reverencing any Thing whatſoever as divine ; 
while others. thought nothing could be found 
too vile for an Object of their Adoration.— 
Even among thoſe who laboriouſly employed 


- themſelves in ſtudying the Univerſe, and the 


Nature of all Things, ſome imagined the 
whole of Being to be ſimply One only; others, 
that Beings are in Number infinite: Some, that 
all Things are eternally moving ; others, that 
nothing can be moved. at all: Some, that all 
Things are generated and deſtroyed, others, that 
there can never be any Generation or n. 


a ets 0. 


© This « eee with the following Note upon it, to- 


gether with the Note marked (5), were giren to the Tranſlator . 
by Mr. HakRIs. 


In this Paſſage SOCRATES has Retain to the Specula- | 


clons, partly Phyſical, partly Metapbylical, of the Philoſo- 


phers, 
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Hx would aſk, concerning theſe buſy En- 
quirers into the Nature of ſuch Things as 
are only to be produced by a divine Power, — 
whether, as thoſe Artiſts who have been in- 
ſtructed in ſome Art, believe they are able to 
practiſe it at Pleaſure, ſo they, having found 
out the immediate Cauſe, believe they ſhall be 
able, for their own Benefit, or that of others, 
to produce Winds and Rain, the Viciſſitudes 
of Time, or the Change of Seaſons? Or if 
indeed altogether deſtitute of this Hope, they 
could content themſelves with ſuch fruitleſs 
Knowlege ? ? 


Is this Manner would he reaſon concern- 
| ing thoſe People who gave themſelves up to 
ſuch uſeleſs Speculations. As for himſelf, 
Man, and what related to Man, were the only 


* | 


— 


| af 

phers, who lived before him, and whoſe Writings now are 
either wholly loſt, or only preferved in Fragments by Aris- | 
TOTLE, CICERO, SIMPLICIUs, &c. The Names of theſe 
ancient Sages were MELISSUS, PARMENIDES, ANAXAGORUS, 
HERACLITus, DEMOCRITUs, Sc. Twould be ſuperfluous 
in this Place to ſay any Thing concerning their Opinions, the 
Diverſity among them is ſufficiently ſet forth by our Author, 
and *tis on this Diverſity reſts the Force of his Argument. 
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Subjects on which he choſe to employ him- 
ſelf. To this Purpoſe, all his Enquiries and 
Converſation turned upon what was pious, 
what impious; what honourable, what baſe; 
what juſt, what unjuſt; what Wiſdom, what 
Folly ; what Courage, what Cowardice; what 
a State or political Community, what the 
Character of a Stateſman or Politician z what 
a Government of Men (5), what the Cha- 
rafter of one equal to ſuch Government. It 
was on theſe, and other Matters of the ſame 
Kind, that he uſed to diſſert; in which Sub- 
jects, thoſe who were knowing he uſed to 
eſteem Men of Honour and Goodneſs; and 
thoſe who were ignorant, to be no better than 
the baſeſt of Slaves (). 


Tur 


(5 Ho ſpeaks here of the Government of, Men, in Con- 
tradiſtinction to that of Brutes, as practiſed over Sheep by 
Shepherds, over Cattle by Herdſmen, over Horſes by Horſe- 
men. The Brutes all conſidered as irrational, but Man gas 
rational. See this Matter finely illuſtrated by een, 
in the Begnning of his melt. | 


(00 Frnerarye 8 the Study and Enquiries of Men 
to yet narrower Bounds ; for he ſays, — © As. the Subject- 
« Matter of a Carpenter, is Wood; of a Statuary, Braſs, 
— ſo of the Art of Living, the Subject-Matter is, each Per- 
* ſon's πνNMLLiſe: — But the more enlarged Scheme of So- 
CRATES ſeems more amiable, as more juſt, 
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Tuar the Judges of SockArESs ſhould err 
concerning him, in Points wherein his Opinion 
might not be apparently manifeſt, I marvel 
not; but that ſuch Things as had been ſpoken 
plainly, and acted openly, ſhould have no 
Weight with them, is indeed wonderful; — 


for, being of the Senate, and having taken, 


as was cuſtomary, the ſenatorial Oath, by 
which he bound himſelf to act in all Things 
conformable to the Laws, and arriving in 
his Turn to be Preſident of the Aſſembly of 
the People (), he boldly refuſed to give his 
Suffrage to the iniquitous Sentence which 
condemned the nine Captains (J), two of 
whom were ERASMID ES and TRHRASELLus 
to an unjuſt Death; being neither intimi- 
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00 The Crime alleged ny theſe Mins was, 0 not 
having taken Care to. pay the laſt Rites to the Dead after a 
Sea-Fight with the Lacedimonians, though they could plead 
in Excuſe for the not doing it, the being prevented by a vio- 
lent Storm. SOCRATES, notwithſtanding THEREMENKS, 
one of his Followers and Friends, had preferred the Accuſa- 
tion, oppoſed it ftrongly z and when called upon to put the 
Judgment in Writing, as his Office required him, he told 
them at firſt he was unacquainted with the Law-Terms ; : and 
at laſt abſolutely refuſed to do it. 
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dated with the Menaces of the Great, nor 
the Fury of the People; but ſteadily pre- 
ferring the Sanctity of an Oath to the Safety 
of his Perſon: For he was perſuaded the 


SCods watched over the Actions and the Af 


fairs of Men, in a Way altogether different 
to what the Vulgar imagined; for while :beſe 
limited their Knowlege to ſome Particulars 
only, SocraTEs, on the Contrary, extended 
it to all; firmly perſuaded, that every Word, 
every Action, nay even our moſt retired De- 
lberations, were open to their View (n); 
that they were every where preſent, and com- 
municated to Mankind all ſuch Knowlege as 
related to the Conduct of human Life 
Wherefore, I greatly wonder the Athenians 
could ever ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded 
that SocraTEs retained Sentiments injurious 
to the Deity! He, in whom nothing was 
ever obſerved unbecoming that Reverence ſo 
juſtly due to the Gods ; but, on the Con- 
(m) When you have ſhut your Door, Gaith EPICTETu3, ä 
| and darkened your Room, remember never to fy, You are 
glone:; For God is within, and your Genius is within, and 


what Need They of Light to re what you are doing ? — 
Carter's Erie. | "th 05 
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trary, ſo behaved towards them, both in Re- 
gard to his Words and his Actions, that who- 
ever ſhall hereafter demean himſelf in ſuch a 
Manner, muſt be, in Fact, and ought alſo to | 
be eſteemed, a Man of the trueſt and moſt 
Oy * ERS "3 
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UT it is ſtil Matter of more Wonder to 4 
| 


me, that any one could be prevailed on 
to believe, that SocRaTEs was @ Corrupter of 
Youth! SockxaTzs, the moſt ſober, and the } 
moſt chaſte of all Mankind! ſupporting with | f 
equal Chearfulneſs the Extreme, whether of | 
Heat or Cold! (n) who ſhrunk at no Hard- | 
ſhips, declined no Labour, and knew ſo per- | 
fedtly how to moderate his Deſires, as to 

make the Little he poſſeſſed altogether fuf- - 
ficient for him! Could ſuch a one be an 1] 


() It was his Cuſtom never to drink on his Return from 
his Exerciſes, till after having poured Abroad the firſt Bucket 1 
ef Water, though ready to die with Thirſt and Heat; and j 
this, as he ſaid, to exerciſe his Patience, and accuſtom his ſen» 1 

foal Appetites the better to obey his Reaſon, | 
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Encourager of Impiety; Injuſtice, Luxury, 
Intemperance, Effeminacy ?—But, ſo far from 
any ſuch Thing, that on the Contrary he re- 
claimed many from | theſe Vices, by kind- 
ling in their Minds a Love of Virtue; en- 
couraging them to think, that by a ſtedfaſt 
Perſeverance they might make themſelves 
eſteemed, by becoming virtuous Men: And 
although he never undertook to be a Teacher 
of others; yet, as he practiſed the Virtues 
he ſought to recommend; thoſe who converſed 
with him were animated with the Hopes of 
becoming one Day wiſe, from the Influence of 
his Example. Not that Socrates ever omit- 
ted a due Concern for his Body; neither did 
he commend thoſe who did: He would even 
frequently blame the People whoſe Cuſtom it 
was to eat to Exceſs, and afterwards uſe im- 
moderate Exerciſe; ſaying, that Men ſhould 
only eat *till Nature was ſatisfied, and then 
apply themſelves to ſome moderate Exerciſe ; 
which would not only keep the Body in 
Health, but ſet the Mind at Liberty for 
the more proper Diſcharge of its * peculiar 
Butts: * , W 


In 
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In his Apparel nothing was either delicate 
or oſtentatious; and the ſame might be ſaid 
with Reſpe& to his whole Manner of Living: 
Yet no Man ever became avaricious, from ha- 
ving converſed with Socx ATEs: On the Con- 
trary, many were reclaimed from this infamous 
Vice, by his Example, as they had been al- 
ready from many others; while they obſerved 
him not only to forbear the taking any Re- 
ward of thoſe who ſought his Converſation, 
but heard him earneſtly contend it was neceſ- 
ſary to do ſo, for any one who deſired to avoid 
Slavery: For ſuch, he would ſay, as ſubmit 
to receixe a pecuniary Return for the Inſtruc- 
tions they beſtow, are no longer at Liberty to 
give, or with-bold them; but, like fo many 
Slaves, are at the Will of thoſe from whom 


they are content to receive Wages: There- 
fore he much admired, that the Man who - 


profeſſed himſelf a Teacher of Virtue, ſhould 
debafe himſelf ſo far; unleſs he either under- 
ſtood not, that to gain a virtuous Friend was 


the greateſt of all Acquiſitions; or at leaſt 
feared, that ſuch as had been made wiſe and 


virtuous by his Inſtructions, might yet be want- 
ing in Gratitude to their greateſt Benefactor. 
9 2 BuT 
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Bur, far from any ſuch Abſurdity, So- 
CRATES, Without ſetting himſelf up for an 
Inſtructor, had full Confidence, that all who 
attended to his Diſcourſes, and embraced his 
Doctrines, would never fail in Point of 
Friendſhip, either to him, or to each other : 
— How then could a Man like his, be a Cor- 
rupter of Youth ; unleſs, haply, the Study of 
Virtue ſhould be the Way to corrupt the 
Morals, and incline Mankind to become more 
diſſolute? 


Bor, ſays his Accuſers, © Sock arESs makes 
thoſe who converſe with him, Contemners of 
the Laws; calling it Madneſs, to leave to 
Chace the Election of our Magiſtrates; while 
no one would be willing to take a Pilot, an 
Architect, or even a Teacher of Muſic, on 
the ſame Terms; though Miſtakes in ſuch 
Things would be far leſs fatal than Errors 
in the Adminiſtration.” With tbeſe, and the 
like Diſcourſes, he brought, (as was ſaid) the 
Youth by Degrees to ridicule and contemn 


the eſtabliſhed Form of Government; and 


made them thereby, the more en and 
audacious. ä 


Now 
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Now, it ſeemeth to me, that whoever ap- 
plies himſelf to the Study of Wiſdom, in 
Hopes of becoming one Day capable of di- 
recting his Fellow-Citizens, will not indulge, 
but rather take Pains to ſubdue whatever he 
finds in his Temper of turbulent and impe- 
tuous; knowing that Enmity and Danger are 
the Attendants on Force; while the Path of 
Perſuaſion is all Security and Good-Will : 
For they who are compelled hate whoever 
compels them, ſuppoſing they have been in- 
jured; whereas we conciliate the Affection of 
thoſe we gain by Perſuaſion; while they con- 
ſider it as a Kindneſs, to be applied to in ſuch 
a Manner. Therefore, it is only for thoſe to 
employ Force, who poſſeſs Strength without 
Judgment; but the Well-adviſed will have 
Recourſe to other Means. Beſides, he who 
pretends to carry his Point by Force, hath 
need of many Aſſociates; but the Man who 
can perſuade, knows, that he is of himſelf 
ſufficient for the Purpoſe : Neither can fuch 
a one be ſuppoſed forward to ſhed Blood; 
for, who is there would chooſe to deſtroy 
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a F ellow· Citizen, rather than make a Friend of 
him, by Mildneſs and Perſuaſion ? | 


Bur, adds his Accuſer, „ CriTias and 
ArLciBilapes were two of his intimate 
Friends; and theſe were not only the moſt 
profligate of Mankind, but involved their 
Country in the greateſt Misfortunes; for, 
as among The Thirty none was ever found 
ſo cruel and rapacious as Critias; fo, 
during the Democracy, none was ſo auda- 
cious, 2 diſſolute, or ſo inſolent, as ALCI- 
BIADES.” 


Now I ſhall not take upon me to exculpate 
either of theſe Men ; but ſhall only relate at 


what Time, and, as I think, to what End, they 
became the Followers of SOCRATES. 


CriTtas and ALc1BIADEsS, were, of all the 
Athenians, by Nature the moſt ambitious ; 
aiming, at what Price ſoever, to ſet them- 
ſelves at the Head of the Commonwealth, 
and thereby exalt their Names beyond that of 
any other: They ſaw that SocxArESs lived 
wel-atnficd with his own ſcanty Poſſeſſions ; 
that 


that he, could reſtrain every Paſſion within 


its proper Bounds, and lead the Minds of 


his Hearers, by the Power of his Reaſoning, 
to what Purpoſe he moſt deſired : Underſtand- 


ing this, and being ſuch Men as we have 
already. deſcribed them, will any one fay it 
was the Temperance of Sock Ars, or bis Way 


of Life, they were. in .Love with; and not 


rather, that by hearing his Diſcourſes, and 
obſerving his Actions, they might the better 
know how to manage their Affairs, and I 


the Ne. 


An p, truly, 1 am thoroughly perſuaded, 


that if the Gods had given to theſe Men the 
Choice of paſſing their. whole Lives after the 
Manner of SocraTes, or dying the next 
Moment, the laſt would have been preferred, 


as by much the moſt eligible. And their 


own Behaviour bears ſufficient Teſtimony to 
the Truth of this Aſſertion; for, no ſooner 
did they imagine they ſurpaſſed in Knowlege 
the reſt of their Contemporaries, who, toge · 
ther with themſelves, had attended on So- 
CRATES, but they left him, to plunge into 


Buſineſs and the Affairs of the Adminiſtra- 
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tion; the only End 'they could Fn 
3 to aſſociate with him. 


Bur, perhaps, it may be abjcficd, thar 
SocRATES ought not to have diſcourſed with 
his Follewers on the Affairs of Government, 
'till he had firſt inſtructed them how to 
behave with Temperance and Diſcretion, — 
Far am I from ſaying otherwiſe : And ſhall 
only obſerve, that it is commonly the Prac- 
tice with thoſe who - are Teachers of others, 
to perform in the Preſence of their Pupils the 
Things they would recommend; to the End, 
that while they enforced them on their Minds, 
by the Scrength of their Reaſonings, they 


might ſet forth, by their Example, * Manner 
in which they are done. 


1 with Reſpect to either of theſe Me- 
thods of Inſtruction, I know not of any 
who went beyond SOCRATES ; ; his whole Life 
ſerving as an Example of the moſt unble- 


 miſhed Integrity; at the ſame Time that 
he ever reaſoned with a- peculiar Force and 


Energy, on Virtue, and thoſe ſeveral Du- 
ties which are becoming us as Men. And 
= 
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it is Certain, that even Cxrrras and ALcisi- 


ADEs themſelves behaved foberly and wiſely all s 


the Time they converſed with him; not that 


they feared Puniſhment; but as ſuppoſing a a 


regular Conduct * beſt ſerve the End they 
had in . 


5 


dl gin it, 1 know there are many, 
who value themſelves on the Account of their 


Philoſophy; who allow not that a virtuous Man 


can ever be any other than virtuous, but, that 
he who is once temperate, modeſt, juſt, muſt 
always remain ſo; becauſe the Habits of 
theſe Virtues being deeply imprinted, can- 
not afterwards be eraſed out of the Minds 
of Men. But I hold not this Opinion; 
for, as the, Body from Diſuſe may come in 
Time to be deprived of all its Powers, ſo 
the mental Faculties may loſe all their 
Energy, through a Neglect of their being 
exerted duly, and the Man no longer able to 
act, or not act, in the Manner that beſt be- 
comes him. Therefore, Fathers, although 
otherwiſe well aſſured of the good Diſpoſi- 
tion of their Children, forget not to warn 
them n the Company of ill Men; know- 
D 3 ing. 
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ing, that as to converſe with the Good; muſt 
exerciſe and improve every Virtue; ſo, to 
aſſociate with the Bad, muſt prove no leſs 
pernicious and baneful. And to this Purpoſe 
alſo the Poet (o): — nee AH: 


— —— 


&« Although unconſcious of the pleaſing Charm, 
-  'The Mind ſtill bends where FORD points the Way, $ 


-. 4. i bt 


Leſt Vice thoul lead thy ads Soul i 


1 
— 


And that IE to 20 
| why In the e ſee Mind, now Good, now Bad, prenais 4d 


| Aup with theſe do 1 agree; for, as we 


1 may obſerve, People who have learnt Verſes 
ſoon forget them, if not frequently repeated; 


* ſo will it prove with Regard to the Pre- 
| © cepts of Philoſophy they flip”? out of 
= the Memory, and along with them we 
| 2 che very Ideas e kindled and nou- 
W a | riſhed 
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(o) r Character of this Poet i 16 te That 
he reſcued Poetry from trifling and uſeleſs Subje&s, to em- 
ploy it in the Service of Virtue and Goodneſs, * He was born 


in the 396 Olympiad. 


This elegant Tranatin was given me by a kind 
Friend, . 
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riſhed in our Souls the Love of Virtue; 
which Ideas once gone, no Wonder if the 
Practice of it ceaſes ſoon after, I have ob- 
ſerved farther ; that ſuch Men as are hur- 
ried away with an inordinate Love, whe- 
ther of Wine or Women, become leſs ca- 
pable of attending to what will be for their 
Advantage; or refraining from what is to 
their Harm: So that it hath often happen'd, 
that many, who before were remarkable for 
their Oeconomy, no ſooner became Slaves to 
one or other of theſe Paſſions, but all Things 
went to Ruin; and having ſquandered away 
their Subſtance, were compelled, through 
Want, to ſubmit to ſuch Offices, as they 
themſelves had once thought hameful. How 
then ſhall we ſay, that he who is once tempe- 
rate, cannot become intemperate; or, that he 
who acts uprightly, at one Time, cannat, at 
another act the very Contrary ?—For myſelf, 
I am perſuaded, that no one Virtue can ſubſiſt 
that is not diligently and duly exercis'd: And 
Temperance more eſpecially; becauſe our 
ſenſual Deſires, being ſeated with our Minds, 
in the ſame OY are continually. = 
Take 8 D 4. 6093-02-18 
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us to a Compliance with thoſe Appetites Na- 


ture hath implanted; though at the Expence 
of Virtue, and all Things virtuous. Where- 
fore, I can well imagine, that even ALc1s1- 
ADES8 and CxiTias could reſtrain their vi- 
cious Inclinations, while they accompanied 


with SocRaTEs, and had the Aſſiſtance of 


his Example; but being at a Diſtance from 
him, — CriT1as, retiring into Theſlaly, there 
very ſoon compleated his Ruin, by chuſing 
to aſſociate with Libertines, rather than with 
ſuch as were Men of Sobriety and Integrity; 
—while ALciBlaDEs, ſeeing himſelf ſought 
after by Women of the higheſt Rank, on 
Account of his Beauty; and at the ſame 
Time much flattered by many who were 
then in Power, becauſe of the Credit he had 
gained, not only in Athens, but with ſuch as 
were in Alliance with her:—In a Word; per- 
ceiving how much he was the Favourite of 
the People; and plac, as it were, above 
the Reach of a Competitor; neglected that 
Care of himſelf which alone could ſecure 
him: Like the Athletic, who will not be at 
the T rouble. to continue his Exerciſes, on 
ſeeing no one near, able to diſpute the Prize 
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with him. Therefore, in ſuch an extraordi- 
nary Concurrence of Circumſtances as befel 
theſe Men ; puffed up with the Nobility of 
their Birth, elated with, their Riches, and in- 
flamed with their Power; if we conſider the 
Company they fell into, together with their 
many | unhappy Opportunities for Riot and 
Intemperance, can it ſeem wonderful, —ſepa- 
rated as they were from SocxArESs, and this 
for ſo long a Time too,—if at length. they 
became altogether degenerate, and roſe to 
that Height of Pride and Inſolence to ch | 
we have ora Witneſſes ? . 


Bur the Crimes of theſe Men are, it ſeems, 


in the Opinion of his Accuſer, to be charged 
upon SOCRATES; yet allows he no Praiſe for 
keeping them within the Bounds of their 
Duty, in that Part of Life which is generally 
found the moſt intemperate and untractable: 
Nevertheleſs, on all other Occaſions, Men 

judge not in this Manner. For, what Teacher 
of Muſic, or any other Art or Science, was 
ever known to incur Cenſure, becauſe the 
Scholar, whom he had well inſtructed, for- 
got all he had been taught, when placed 


under | 
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under the Care of ſome” other Maſter ? Or 
what Father would condemn thoſe Companions 
of his Son; with whom the firſt Years of his 
Life had been ſpent innocently; becauſe after- 
wards he had been drawn aſide into Riot and 
Debauchery, by aſſociating himſelf with very 
different People ? will he not rather beſtow 
che greater Praiſe on the one, by how much 
more he ſees his Son hath been corrupted by 
the tber Even Parents, themſelves, are not 
blamed for the Faults of their Children, 
though educated under their own Eye, pro- 
vided they are careful 'not to ſet before them 
* ill 1 


IL 
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"Hows? teh, is the Teſt, whereby: to have 
ved SocRarzs:—* Hath his Life been 
wicked? — let him be conſidered, and con- 
demn'd, as a wicked Man: — Bur, if other- 
wiſe ; — if he hath ſteadily and invariably per- 
ſevered” in the Paths of Virtue, — aceuſe him 
not b of ee which his Soul never knew.” ] 


we 1 'ET, it may be, he Suns dhe thoſe 
Vices in others, Wich in his own * he 


edoſe not to commit? 
ww 
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Bur far from SocraTEs were all ſuch 


Compliances! — On the Contrary, when Cxr- 
TAs was enſnared with the Love of *EuTay- 


DEMUS,” he earneſtly endeavoured to cure 


him of ſo baſe a Paſſion; ſhewing how il- 
liberal, how indecent, how unbecoming the 


'Man of Honour,' to fawn, and cringe, and 


meanly act the Beggar: Before him, too, 
whom” of all others he the moſt earneftly 
ſtrove to gain the Eſteem of; and, after all, 
for a Favour which carried along with it the 
greateſt Infamy. And when he ſucceeded not 


in his private Remonſtrances; Cariris ſtill 


being in his unwarrantable Defigns,— 

Soak avis” it is Maid, reproached him in 
the Preſence of 'many, and even: before the 
beloved Eurnvpzuvs; reſembling him to a 
Swine, the moſt filthy and diſguſting of all 
Animals. For this Cauſe Czx1Tias hated him 
ever after; and, when one of The Thirty, 
being advanced, together with CnhakicLEãs, 


to preſide in the City, he forgot not the 


Affront; but, in order to revenge it, made 
a Law, wherein it was forbidden that any 
* . - ſhould 
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ſhould teach Philoſophy in Athens (p): 
which he meant, having nothing in particular 
againſt SocraTEs, to involve him in the Re- 
proach caſt by this Step on all the Philoſo- 
phers; and thereby render him, in common 
with the reſt, odious to the People: For / 
never heard Soc RATES. ſay that he taught 
Philoſophy ; neither did I know, any who 
ever did hear him: But CaiTias was. ſtung ; 
and he determined to ſhew it, — Now 
after The Thirty had put to Death many 
of the Citizens, and ſome of them of the beſt 
Rank (4); and had given up the Reins to all 
Manner of Violence and Rapine; Sock ArESs 
had ſaid ſome where, that it would aſtoniſh 
him much, if he who loſt Part of the. Herd 
every Day, while the reſt grew. poorer: and 
weaker under his Management, ſhould deny 
his e a bad . But it would aſ- 
10 eit toniſſi 


8 . | 
59 T bis * was s again abrogied upon the Expulſon 

of the Thirty Tyrants, — See TT TR % Grecian aun fila. 

Fal. 2. e 23. | | 


* Te i is ; ſaid, that the Number of Thoſe put to Death by 
theſe Tyrants, were Fourteen Hundred ; and this, without 
the leaſt Form of Law: Beſides Five Thouſand, who were 


driven into Baniſhment. 
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toniſh kim ſtill more, if he who had the | 
Charge of the City, and ſaw the Number of 
his Citizens: decreaſe hourly, while the reſt 
became more diſſolute and depraved under 
his Adminiſtration, ſhould be ſhameleſs enough 
not to acknowlege himſelf an evil Ruler.“ 
Theſe Words, therefore, of Sock Ars, being 
told to CRITI As and CHARICLES, they ſent 
for him; and ſhewing him the Law, ſtraitly for- 
bad him to diſcourſe any more with the young 
Men. SocRaTEs then aſked, — © if it was 
permitted him to propoſe ſome Queſtions, 
touching ſome Parts of the ſaid Law; which 
he ſaid he could not thoroughly underſtand ;” 
and being anſwered it was permitted: — « I 
am always, faid he, moſt ready to obey the 
Laws; but, to the End I may not tranſgreſs 
unwittingly, inform me, I pray you, whether 
you take Philoſophy, as it ſtands here con- 
demned by you, to conſiſt in Reaſoning right, 
or Reaſoning wrong; ſince, if you intend it 
to imply the firſt, then muſt we henceforth 
beware how we Reaſon right ; but if the lat- 
ter is meant, the Conſequence is plain, then 
muſt we endeavour .to mend our Reaſoning,” 


AT 
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Ar theſe Words, ChARIcLES being much 
enraged, ſaid to him, © Since you are fo ig- 
norant, SocxArEs, and with all, ſo dull of 
Apprehenſion, we will expreſs ourſelves in 
Terms ſomewhat more eaſy to be underſtood ; 
— refrain altogether from talking with the 
young Men.” 


<« TT is well, anſwered Sock arts; — but; 
that nothing of Ambiguity may remain in 
the preſent Caſe, tell me, I pray you, how 
long are men called young?“ 


<« So long, replied CnaricLss, as they are 
tefuſed Admittance into the Senate; as ſup- 
poſed not yet arrived at Maturity of Judg- 
ment: Or, in other Words, till they are 
„ 


* Bur, ſuppoſe I ſhould want to buy ſome- 
thing of a Merchant, muſt I not aſk the Price 
of it, if the Man is under Thirty?“ 


Who ſays any ſuch Thing? returned 
CHARICLES : — But SockarzEs, faid he, it is 
ſo much your Cuſtom to aſk Queſtions, when 

you 
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you are not ignorant of the Matter in Hand, 
that I do not wonder at your doing ſo now: 
Let us, however, have done for the preſent 
with your trifling Interrogatories.“ 


« Bur what if ſome young Man, as he paſſes 
along, ſhould aſk me in Haſte, where lives 


CHARICLES ?—where s CriT1As gone?“ muſt 
I not anſwer him ?” 


Ir is hardly intended to Prohibit ſuch 
Things, returned Caarictes: When Cxi- 


71As interrupting them; © and 7, Socrates, 
I can inform thee of ſomething more thou haſt 
to refrain from:. Keep henceforth at a pro- 
per Diſtance from the Carpenters, Smiths, 
and Shoemakers z and let us have no more 
of your Examples from among them: And 
beſides, I fancy they are ſufficiently tired with 
your bringing them in ſo often in your long 
Diſcourſes.” _ 


Mus I likewiſe give up the Conſequences, 
ſaid Soc Ar ESs, deducible from theſe Exam- 
ples; and concern myſelf no longer with Juſ- 
tice and Piety ; and the Rules of Right and 
Wrong?“ 


Thou 
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Tuo muſt, by Jupiter! replied CHA- 
RICLEs: And Sock ArESs, ſaid he, to make 
all ſure; trouble not thyſelf any more with 
the Herdſinen; for Fear thou ſhould'ſt occaſion 
the Loſs of more Cattle (r).“ 


Now, from this, it is evident, that what 
SocraTEs once ſaid concerning the Cattle, be- 
/ ing told theſe Men, had greatly inflamed their 
Rage againſt him: Hence alſo may be ſeen, 
how long CztTias continued to aſſociate with 
Socrates; and what the Affection they 
had for each other. I might here likewiſe 
add, how ſeldom it is we make Proficiency 
under People who are not pleaſing to us;— 
and, that the Converſation of SocxArESs did 
not render him ſo either to CRITIAS or Al- 
CIBIADES, may well be ſuppoſed. Even at 


Some underſtand this as referring to a certain Coin 
in Uſe among the Athenians, whereon was ſtampt the Figure 
of an Ox, as if CHARICLEs had threatened SocCRaTEs with 
a Finez---but there are others, and ſeemingly with more Rea- 
ſon, who think that CHaRICLEs aimed his Menace, rather 
at the Life, than Wealth of SockArzs, when he thus turns 
his own Words upon him; and bids him take Care, “that he 
himſelf does not occaſion the Loſs of more Cattle.“ . It ſeems 
a Witticiſin too, well ſuiting ſuch a Man. 


the 


the very Time they followed him, their chief 


Delight was in converſing with ſuch Per- 


ſons as they believed the moſt ſkilful in the 
Affairs of State: Their only Deſign being 
to govern the Republic. And, agreeably to 
this; they tell us that ALcieitapes, when un- 
der the Age of Twenty, coming to PericLes 
his Tutor, and at that Time ſole Director of 
the Athenian State, entered into the follow- 
ing Converſation with him concerning the 
Laws. 


« My PzrIcLEs, ſaid he, can you explain 
to me what a Law is?“ — © Undoubtedly,” 
returned the other.—** Then, I conjure you 
by the immortal Gods! ſaid Arciplapes, 
inſtruct me in this Point: For when I hear 
Men praiſed for their ſtrict Obſervance of 
the Laws; it ſeems to me evident, that he 
can no Way pretend to that Praiſe, who is 
altogether ignorant what a Law is.” 


« Your Requeſt, my ALciBIaDts, is not 
difficult to be complied with : For that is a 
Law, which the People agree upon in their 
public Aſſemblies, and afterwards cauſe to 

E 


. 
\ 
be | 
- 5 of 


be promulgated in a proper Manner; ordain- 


— — — . Ä — — 


junctions of ſuch Men as are in Poſſeſſion of the 


dains, to be received as Laus?“ 
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ing what ought, or ought not, to be done.“ 


« Aup what do they ordain; — to do Good, 
or to do Evil?“ 


„ Not Evil, moſt aſſuredly, my young 
Man.“ 5 ö 


«© BuT what do you call that, ſaid ALcrs1- 
ADES, which in States where the People have 
no Rule, is adviſed and ordained by The Few 
who may be then in Power! py. 


« Icart Jha Vheewiſe a Low, replied Prx r- 
CLES; for the Laws are nothing but the In- 


I - dh ade 39 
Sovereign Authority. 


„Bur when a Tyrant is poſſeſſed of this 
Sovereign Authority, are the Things he or- 


« Ag Likes? * Atörttetl PerICLES. 


«© Wuar then is Violence and Injuſtice? {aid 
ALCIBIADES? w——]s it not when the Strong 
_ compel 
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compel the more weak z not by Mildneſs and 
Perſuaſion, but Force, to obey them? 


cc ]T THINK it is.“ 


% Ws it not then follow, that what a Ty- 
tant decrees, and compels the Obſervance of, 
not only without, but contrary to the Will of 


the People ; is not Law, but the very Reverſe 
to it * 


« I BEL1gve it may, anſwered Ptricts ; 
for I cannot admit that as a Law, which a Ty- 


rant enacts, contrary to the Will of the 
People.” 


« And when the Few impoſe their Decrees 
on the Many, not by Perſuaſion, but Force ;— 
Are we to call this alſo Violence?“ 


« Ws are and truely, I think, ſaid PE- 
RICLES, that whatever is decreed and enforced, 
without the Conſent of thoſe who are hereafter 
to obey ; is not Law, but Violence.“ 


« Tarn ought that alſo, which is decreed 
by the People, contrary to the Will of the 
e Nobles, 
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Nobles, to be deemed Violence, rather than 
Law ?” 


« No Doubt of it, replied PzRIcLEs:— 
But, my ALC1BJADES, continued he; at your 
Age, we were ſomewhat more acute in theſe 
Subtilties, when we made it our ag to 
conſider them; as we now ſee you.” 


To which, it is ſaid, Al eIBIADESs returned 


Anſwer, — © Would to the Gods then, my 
Pics, I might have converſed with you 


at the Time when you 6ef underſtood theſe 
Sort of Things!” -— In Conſequence there- 
fore, of this moſt ambitious Diſpoſition ; no 
ſooner did theſe Men ſuppoſe they had ac- 
quired ſome Advantages over the Perſons then 
employed in the Adminiſtration ; but they 
forbore to aſſociate any longer with Sock ares : 

For, beſides that his Company was no Way 


pleaſing to them, on other Conſiderations : ; 


they could ſtill leſs brook his frequent Re- 


monſtrances for the many Irregularities of 


their Lives: — Therefore, they plunged at 
once, into Buſineſs, and the Affairs of 


the eee — the only End, far 


which 
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which = bad ever been among his Fol- 
lowers. 


4 


SIMMIAS, CEBES, Pho, and many others, 
were continually with him; — not from the 
Hope of becoming by his Means, .better Ora- 
tors, whether at the Bar, or before the Peo- 
ple; but better Men: Capable of diſcharging 
all thoſe Duties which they owed to them- 
ſelves, to their Country, to their Families, 
their Friends, their Fellow-Citizens, And, 


ſo far were theſe Men, from practiſing what 


was diſhoneſt, that whether in Youth or in 
Age, not one of them ever incurred even the 
EIA of n ane 


3 aich bis Ad, 6 8 ATES encou- 

rageth his Followers to deſpiſe their Parents; 
inaſmuch as he perſuadeth them, that be is 
able to make them wiſer than they : Declaring 
ſtill farther — That, as it is lawful for a Son, 
to confine his Father in Chains, when convic- 
ted of Madneſs; ſo ought the Ignorant alſo to 
be confined by bim, who is PO. of ſys 
Nen 3 


ww 


1 3 5 Now 


Bur CRITO, CHAROPHON, CHARECRATES, 


had a Law-ſuit upon their Hands, they had 
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Now, whatever his Accuſer might endea- 
your to inſinuate; it is certain SOCRATES Wag 
very far from being of ſuch an Opinion. On 


the Contrary, it was common with him to ſay; 


— * That, whoever pretended to confine an- 
other, on the Account of his Ignorance, might 
himſelf be thus treated, by thoſe who were ſtill 


more knowing.” And to this Purpoſe, he 
_ would often diſcourſe on the eſſential Diffe, 


rence between Madneſs and Tgnorance ;—ſaying, 
on ſuch Occaſions, - plainly and clearly ; — 
That, it was indeed neceſſary, and for the 
Benefit of himſelf, as well as his Friends, that 
the Madman ſhould be enchained ; but, that 
he who was ignorant, in any Thing :hheful, 
mould only be inſtructed, by ſuch Perſons as 


pere qualified to giye him proper Inſtruction.” 


His Aceuſer, however, went on to aſſert, 
„That SocgaTes, not only taught the Vouth 
to have a Contempt for their Parents, but for 


the reſt of their Kindred ; fince he would fre: 


quently declare, that when Men were ſick, of 


not Recourſe to any of their Kindred for Re- 


Tt but to the Lawyer ip one Cafe, and the 


Phyſician | 


/ 
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Phyfician in the other. And, with Regard to 
Friendſhip, he would likewiſe ſay, © That an 
uſeleſs  Good-will, unaccompanied with the 
Power of ſerving, was little to be accounted 
of: But, the Man to be eſteemed and pre- 
ferred, ſhould be one, who, not only knows 
what is for our Advantage, but can ſo explain 
it, as to make us likewiſe know it 1 thereby 
inſinuating, as was pretended, into the Minds 
of the Youth ; that he himſelf was the Friend 
to be choſen before any other ; 3. as being the 
beſt, able to direct in the Way of Wiſdom ; 

while the reſt of Mankind, in Compariſon with 
him, were of ſmall Eſtimation, | 


Nate, = I wr have head hien talk 
after ſome ſuch Manner, concerning Relations, 
Fathers, and Friends, is moſt certain. And I 
remember him faying, 2 That, when the 
Soul, in which Thought and Reaſon alone 
reſide, retires from the Body; . although | it 
may be the Body of a Father, or a Friend, we 
remove jt from our Sight as ſpeedily as well 
may be. And, whereas no Man can be 
doubted as to the Love he beareth to his atv 
__ yet, who is there, would he alk, that 

* ſcruples 


n 
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ſcruples to take away from it, the Part that is 
ſuperfluous ? to cut the Hair, or pair the Nails; 
or remove the whole Limb, when mortified ? | 
for which Purpoſe the Surgeon is called in; 


and the Steel and the Cauſtick, not only rea- 


dily ſubmitted to, but the Hand which ap- 
plies them, liberally rewarded. The Spittle, 
he would ſay, Men were glad to caſt from 
them, becauſe, remaining in the Mouth, it was 
both uſeleſs and offenſive. But, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, Socx Ar ES never intended, though 
he talked in ſuch a Manner, that Fathers were 
to be buried alive; or that he himſelf ſhould 
have a Limb taken off; but, he intended to 
let us ſee, that whatever is «els, can be of 


no Eſtimation; in order to excite in his 
| Hearers a Defire to improve; and make them- 


ſelves, as far as may be, : ſerviceable to others; 
to the End, that if they wiſhed to be regarded 
by their Parents; or reſpected and honoured 
by their Brethren, or Kindred; they might 
urge their Claim on the Account of Meri, 


and not owe the Whole, only to Conſanguinity.” 


— But, ſays his Accuſer, SocraTxs, the 
better to convey; and, at the ſame Time, con- 
ceal the Malignity of his Intentions; | hath 

| choſen 
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choſen many Paſſages from our moſt celebrated 
Poets, whereby to convey his Poiſon to the 
People; and diſpoſe them, the more readily, 
to Fraud and Oppreſſion ;” — for having often 
cited that Line wr Hes10D” „ 


T Nan W in ay 7. Ling, rather than | 
Rand idle ;” 


It was 1 he meant to inſinuate it, as 
the Poet's Opinion, That zo Employment, 
whatever, could be unjuſt, or diſhonourable, 
from whence Profit might ariſe;“ — whereas, 
in Truth, nothing could be farther from the 
Defign of Sock Ar ES : For, although he con- 
ſtantly maintained, that Labour and Employ- 
ment were not only zſeful, but honourable ; 
and Idleneſs no leſs reproachful, than pernicious 
to Man; — yet, he never concluded without 
faying,— That be, alone, could be conſidered 
as not idle, who was employed in procuring 
ſome Good to Mankind; but. that the Game- 
ſter, the Debauchee, and every other, whoſe 
End was only Evil, were emphatically to be 
called fo ;—and, in this Senſe, he might, with 
good BR, that Line of Hes10D's, 

__ « Employ 


— 


— 
—— —2 


— 


— — 
—— ay net * hem re. == cn — 
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40 Employ thyſelf in any Thing, rather . 
ſtand idle.“ 


Bur it was ſtill farther alleged, that So- 
RATES frequently introduced theſe Lines of 
HougR; where, . of Urin, he 
ſays, | 1 10 


Each Prince of Name, or Chief in Arms approv'd, 
He fir'd with Praiſe, or with Perſuaſion mov'd: 

ee Warriors like you, with Strength and Wiſdom bleſt, 
By brave PRO ſhould confirm the reſt ;* 


| But if a * rous vile 88 roſe, 
Him with Reproof he checkt, or tam 4 with Blows : 9 
He ſtill, thou Slave, and to thy Betters yield © 
Unknown alike, in Council and in Field“! ?? 
5 15 POPE. 
Theſe Words, it Was ſaid, he would explain 


in ſuch a Manner, as if the Poet hereby meant 


to recommend Roughneſs, Severity, and 
Stripes, as the only proper Arguments to be 
made Uſe of againſt the Vulgar and the Indi- 
gent. But Sock ArEs was not abſurd enough 
to draw ſuch Concluſions; —for how then could 
he have complained, if he himſelf had been 
rudely treated? Byt he aſſerted, —and might 


Mengen his Aſſertion with theſe Lines from 


Homer ; ; 
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Homzr ;—* That ſach as could neither coun- 
ſel nor execute, — equally unfit, whether for 
the City, or the Camp ; , — theſe — and fuch as 
theſe, — and more. eſpecially when inſolent 
and unruly, ought to be reduced to Reaſon 
without any Regard to the Extent of their 
Nane L 


be it! is certain, nothing more could be 
intended; for, as to himſelf, Sog a AES loved 
the People: His Benevolence even extended 
to all Mankind; inſomuch, that although he 
was ſought after by Foreigners, as well as 
Athenians, he took no Reward from any who 
applied to him; but freely imparted that Wiſ- 
dom he was endued with, Yet, ſo did not 
others. On the Contrary, many who were be- 
come rich, by his Liberality, fold, at no mean 
Price, but a ſmall Part of that which had coft 
them ' nothing : While, uninfluenced by his 
Example, and bearing no Reſemblance to 
him, in Affection to the People, they refuſed 
to: converſe with any who were not able to pay, 
1 that Jargeh, for their Inſtruction. | 


e, indeed, by. this Condust, Socha ars 


had 
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had rendered the City of Athens renowned 

throughout all Greece ; ſo that, if it was ſaid 
of Lycnas, the Lacedemonian, That he 
was the Glory of Sparta,” becauſe he enter- 
tained, at his own Expence, the Strangers 


who reſorted thither at one of the Feaſts made 
in Honour of Apollo, - much rather might be 


ſaid of SocraTEzs, ©* That he was the Glory 
of Athens,” whoſe whole Life was one con- 


tinued Largeſs; and who, diſpenſing with a 


liberal Hand, his ineſtimable Treaſure, ſent 


no one ever away from him, without making 

him, if willing, a wiſer, and a happier Man. 
Wherefore, it ſhould ſeem, that had Sock Ar RS 
been treated by the Athenians according to 
his Merit, Public Honours would have been 
decreed him much rather than a ſhameful 
Death. And, — after all, — For whom do the 
Laws appoint this Puniſhment? — Is it not for 


the Thief? — Far the Aſſaulter on the High- 


way? For the Underminer of Walls, and the 


Committer of Sacrilege ? —But where, among 
Mankind, ſhall we find any one at ſo great a 


Diſtance from any of theſe Crimes, as So- 
CRATES? Who can accuſe him of holding 
ARG JEN with the common Enemy? of 

ſpreading 
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ſpreading Sedition and Treaſon throughout 
the City? or of having been the Cauſe of any 
one public Calamity whatſoever ?—Where is he, 
who, in private Life, can ſay, SockArEs 
hath defrauded me of my Poſſeſſions; or hath 
injured me in any Kind?“ — Nay, when did he 
incur, even the Suſpicion of any of theſe 
Things? — And as to the Points whereof he 
ſtood accuſed ; — Could he be a Denier of thoſe 
very Gods, whom in ſo eminent a Manner he 
worſhipped ?—Could be be a Corrupter of Youth 
whoſe only Employment was to root out of 
the Mind of Man every vicious Inclination, 
and plant in their Stead a Love of that Virtue 
which is ſo amiable in itſelf; and fo becoming 
us as Men; and which alone hath the Power 
to make, whether Cities, or private Families, 
flouriſhing, and happy? This, being fo: — 
Who ſeeth not how much his Country ſtood 
indebted to Soc RATES? and that Honours, not 
Tenominy, ſhould have been his Reward ? 


0 


. 
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O W, as I am "perſuaded; the Benefit 

ariſing to all thoſe who accompanied 
with SockaTEs, was not leſs owing to the ir- 
reſiſtible Force of his Example, than to the 
Excellency of his Diſcourſes ; —I will ſet down 
whatever occurs to my Memory, whether it 
relates to his Words, or his Actions, 


And firſt, with Reſpect to ſacred , Rites, 
and Inftitutions.—In theſe Things, it was ever 
his Practice to approve himſelf a ſtrict Obſer- 
ver of the Anſwer the Pythian Prieſteſs gives 
to all who enquire the proper Manner of facri- 
ficing to the Gods; or paying Honours (s) | 


(5) Theſe Honours conſiſted of Sacrifices, Libations, and 
various other Rites and Ceremonies z and were performed on 
the gth and zoth Days after Burial ; and repeated when any 
of their Friends arrived who had been abſent at the Solemnity ; 
and upon all other Octaſions which required their ſurviving 
Relations to have the Deceaſed in Memory. On theſe Public 
Days, it was the Cuſtom to call over the Names of their dead 
Relations, one by one, excepting ſuch as died under Age; or 
had forfeited their Title to this Honour by diſſipating their 
Paternal Inheritance, or for fome other Crime.-POTT, Antig. 


/ 
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to their deceafed Anceſtors; . Follow, ſaith 

the God, the Cuſtom of your Country > And 

therefore Socx args, in all thoſe Exercifes of 

his Devotion and Piety, confined himſelf alto- . 

gether to what he ſaw praiſed by the Repub- 
lic; and, to his Friends, he conſtantly advifed 

the ſame Thing; —ſaying, it only favoured of 
Vanity and Superſtition in all thoſe who did 

otherwiſe. 


Warn he prayed, his Petition was only 
this, — ** That the Gods would give to him thoſe 
Things that were Good: — And this he did, 
foraſmuch as they alone knew what was good 
for Man. But he who ſhould aſk for Gold, 
or Silver, or Increaſe of Dominion, ated + | 
not, in his Opinion, more wiſely than one, } 
who ſhould pray for the Opportunity to fight, | 
or game; or any Thing of the like Nature; 
the Conſequence whereof, being altogether 
doubtful, might turn, for ought he knew, 5 
not a little to his Diſadvantage. When he 
ſacrificed, — he feared not his Offering would 
fail of Acceptance in that he was poor; — but, 
giving according to his Ability, he doubted 
not, but in the Sight of the Gods, he equalled 
| 1 | 5 thoſe 
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thoſe Men, whoſe Gifts and Sacrifices over- 
ſpread the whole Altar. And, indeed, he 
1 made no Scruple to aſſert, that it would not 
be agreeable to the Nature of the Gods to re- 
ſpect the coſtly Offerings of the Rich and the 
1 Great; whilſt the poor Man's Gift- was alto- 
If gether diſregarded. For, by this Means, it 
| | | might happen, — nor yet unfrequently, — that 
| | the Sacrifice of the Wicked would find the 

moſt Acceptance: Which, —if ſo, he thought 
Life itſelf would not be deſirable to a reaſonable 
Creature: — But Sock Ar ES always reckoned 
upon it, as a moſt indubitable Truth, That 
the Service paid the Deity, by the pure and 
pious Soul, was the moſt grateful Sacrifice; 
and therefore it was, he ſo much approved 
that Precept of the Poet, which bids us, 
« offer to the Gods according to our Power:“ 
i And not only on theſe, bur on every other 
1 Occaſion, he thought he had no better Advice 
1 to give his Friends, than, that they ſhould 
1 f do all Things according to their Ability. Far- 
1 ther; — whenever he ſuppoſed any Intimations 
had been given him by the Deity, concern- 
ing what ought, or ought not to be done, 
it was no more poſſible to bring Sock Ars 
| 2 | to 
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to a& otherwiſe, than to make him quit the 


Guide, © clear-ſighted, and well-inſtructed in 


the Road he was to go, in Favour of one, 
not only ignorant, but blind. And, to this 
Purpoſe, he always condemned the extream 
- Folly of thoſe, who, to avoid the ill Opi- 
nion, and Reproach of Men, acted not ac- 
cording to the Direction of the Gods: Look- 
ing down, with Contempt, on all the little 
Arts of human Prudence, when placed in 
Competition with thoſe divine Notices, and 
Admonitions, which it is often · times their 
Pleaſure to communicate to Man. | 


As to nie Manner of Living, it may be ſaid, 
— that, whoever is willing to regulate and 
diſcipline his Body and his Mind after the 
Example of Sock Ar ES, can hardly fail, — no 
Deity oppoſing, — to procure for himſelf, that 
Degree of Health and Strength, as cannot 
eaſily be ſhaken. Neither ſhall he want large 
Sums for ſuch a Purpoſe, On the Contrary, 
ſuch was his Moderation, that I queſtion whe- 
ther there ever was any Man, if able to work 
at all, but might have earned ſufficient to have 
| ſupported Socx AT ES. His Cuſtom was to eat 
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ee Transformation,” 5 


as long as it gave him any Pleaſure; and a 
good Appetite was to him, what delicious Fare 
is to another: And as he only drank when 


\ Thirſt compelled him, whatever ſerved to allay 


it, could not fail of being grateful : So that 
it was eaſy for him, when preſent at their 
Feaſts, to refrain from Exceſs, which other 
Men find ſo much Difficulty in doing. And 
as to ſuch Perſons as gave Proof how, very little 
they could command themſelves, — to theſe he 
would counſel even the not taſting of thoſe De- 
licacies which might allure them to eat. when 
they were not hungry, and drink when they 
were not dry; ſince the Fruits (he ſaid) of ſo 
doing were not only Pains in the Head, and 
Loſs of Digeſtion; but Diſorder and Confuſion 


in the Mind of Man: And it was frequent 
with him to ſay, between Jeſt and Earneſt, 


ot That he doubted not its being with Charms 
like theſe, that Circ turned the Companions 
of ULysszs into Swine z while the Hero him- 
ſelf, . being admoniſhed by Mexcury, and 
from his accuſtomed Temperance, refuſing to 
taſte the enchanting Cup, happily eſcaped the 


Wirn 
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Wrru Regard to Love, his Counſel always 
was to keep at a Diſtance from beautiful Per- 
ſons; ſaying, it was difficult to approach any 
ſuch, and not be enſnared. As for himſelf, 
his great Continence was known to every one; 
and it was more eaſy for him to avoid the 
moſt beautiful Objects, than for others, tboſe 
who were the moſt diſguſting. But although 
this was the Manner in which Soca arts lived, 
yet could he not be perſuaded that he enjoyed 
leſs of the Pleaſures of Life than the volu p- 
tuous Man, who employed all his Thoughts 
in the eager Purſuit of them; at the ſame 
Time that he eſcaped all that Vexation and 
Grief ſo ſure to attend on thoſe who too freely 
indulge i in ſenſual Gratifications. 


AALEEFFERELELLELELEEE 


CHAP. IV. 


OW, ſhould there be any inclined, to 
believe, what ſome on Comjecture have 
undertaken to advance, both in their Conver- 
ſations and Writings, © That Soc arts could 
indeed inflame his Hearers with the Love of 
Virtue; but could never influence them ſo 
Rt * 20 Far 
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far, as to bring them to make any great Pro- 
ficiency therein :” — Let theſe, I ſay, conſider 
what his Arguments were; not only when his 
Deſign was to refute ſuch Men as pretended 
to know every Thing; but even in his retired 
and familiar Converſation z; and then let them 
judge, whether SocxaTEs was not fully qua- 
lified, for the bringing his Followers and his 
Friends, to make Proficiency in the Paths of 
Virtue. | 


AnD for this Purpoſe I will now relate the 


Manner in which I once heard him diſcourſing 
with An Is TOoD EMUs, ſurnamed The Litile, con- 
cerning the Deity. For obſerving that he 
neither prayed, nor ſacrificed to the Gods; 
nor yet conſulted any Oracle; but, on the 
Contrary, ridiculed and laughed at thoſe 1 


a1 he ſaid to him ;— — 


* TzLL me, ee — 15 there any 
Man whom you admire on account of his 
Merit?“ 


- 


 ARISTODEMUS having anſwered, << Moy; ; 
— * name : ſome of them, I pray you.” 


« ] ap- 
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v2 IADbUIRI, ſaid Ax Is Tropzuus, Homer 
for his Epic Poetry; MeLanieeipss for his 
Dythrambics ; SopmocLts for Tragedy; Po- 


LYCLETES for Statuary; and Zevxis for 
Painting.“ 


Bur which ſeems to you moſt worthy of 
Admiration, Ar1sToDEMUs ;z—the Artiſt who 
forms Images void of Motion and Intelligence; 
or one who hath the Skill to produce Animals 


that are endued, not only with Activity, but 
Underſtanding ?” 


« Tax latter, there can be no Doubt, re- 
plied AR1STODEMUS ; provided the Production 


was not the Effect of Chance, but of Wiſdom 
and Contrivance,” 


« Bur ſince there are many Things, —ſome 
of which we can eaſily ſee the Uſe of, while we 
cannot ſay of others, to what Purpoſe they 
| were produced; — which of theſe, Ar1sTopt- 

Mus, do you ſuppoſe the Work of Wiſdom?” 


*« IT .ſhould from the moſt reaſonable to 
affirm it of thoſe, whoſe Fitneſs and Utility 
is ſo evidently apparent.” 


F 3 « Bur. 
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| Bur it is evidently apparent, — that he 
who at the Beginning made Man, endued him 
with Senſes becauſe they were good for him; — 
Eyes, wherewith to behold, whatever was 
viſible ; and Ears, to hear, whatever was to be 
heard. For ſay, ArisTopemus, — to what 
Purpoſe ſhould Odours be prepared, if the 
Senſe of Smelling had been denied ? Or why 
the Diſtinctions of Bitter and Sweet; of Sa- 
voury and Unſavoury, unleſs a Palate had 
been likewiſe given, conveniently placed, to 
arbitrate between them; and declare the Dif- 
ference? Is not that Providence, ArrsToODE- 
Mus, in a moſt eminent Manner conſpicuous ; 
which, becauſe the Eye of Man is fo delicate in 
its Contexture, hath therefore prepared Eye- 
lids like Doors, whereby to ſecure it ; which 
extend of themſelyes whenever it is needful ; 
and again cloſe, when Sleep approaches ?— 
Are not theſe Eye-lids provided, as it were, 
with a Fence on the Edge of them, to keep off 
the Wind, and guard the Eye? Even the 


Eye-brow itſelf is not without its Office; 


but, as a Pent-houſe, is prepared, to turn off 
the Sweat, which, falling from the Forehead, 
might enter and 2007s that no leſs tender, 


than 
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than aftoniſking Part of us! Is it not to be 
admired, that the Ears ſhould take in Sounds 
of every Sort; and yet are not too much filled 
by them? That the Fore- teeth of the Animal 
ſhould be formed in ſuch a Manner, as is evi- 
dently beſt ſuited for the Cutting of its Food; 
as thoſe on the Side for grinding it in Pieces ?— 
That the Mouth, through which this Food 
is conveyed, ſhould be placed ſo near the 
Noſe ; and the Eyes, as to prevent the paſſing, 
unnoticed, whatever is unfit for Nouriſhment ; 


while Nature, on the Contrary, hath ſet at a 


| Diſtance, and concealed from the Senſes, all 
that might diſguſt, or any Way offend them ? 
And can'ſt thou ſtill doubt, ArisToDtmus! 
whether a Diſpoſition of Parts like his, ſhould 
be the Work of Chance or of Wiſdom, and 
Contrivance py” | 


06 gi HAVE no longer any Doubt, replied 
ARISTODEMUS ;—and indeed, the more I con- 
ſider it, the more evident it appears to me, 


that Man muſt be the Maſter-Piece of ſome 


great Artificer; carrying along with it infinite 


Marks of the Love and Favour of itn who. 


Bath chus formed > 115.39; 
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« Axp what thinkeſt thou, Axis Top EMus, 
of that Defire in the Individual, which leads 
to the Continuance of the Species? Of that 
Tenderneſs and Affection in the Female to- 
wards her Young, ſo neceſſary for its Preſer- 
vation? — Of that unremitted Love of Life, 
and Dread of Diſſolution, which take ſuch 
ſtrong Poſſeſſion of us from the Moment we 
begin to Be?“ 
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I TwINEK of them, anſwered AR ISTopE- 
Mus, as ſo many regular Operations of the 
ſame great and wiſe Artiſt ; deliberately de- 
4 termining to preſerve what he hath once 

made.” 


CIs; 
Fre 
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% ur, . unleſs thou defireſt to aſk 
me Queſtions ? — Seeing, Axis rop uus, thou 
er thyſelf art conſcious of Reaſon and Intelli- 
gence, ſuppoſeſt thou there is no Intelligence 
elſewhere ? — Thou knoweſt thy Body to- be a 
ſmall Part of that wide-extended Earth which 
thou every-where beholdeſt ;—the moiſture con- 
tained in it, thou alſo knoweſt to be a ſmall Por- 
E tion of that mighty Maſs of Waters whereof 
Seas . are but a Part; while the reſt 
re 
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of the Elements, contribute, out of their Abun- 
dance, to thy Formation: — It is the Soul then 
alone; — that intellectual Part of us! which is 
come to tee by ſome lucky Chance; — from I 
know not where; if ſo be, there is indeed no 
Intelligence elſewhere: And we muſt be forced 
to confeſs, that this ſtupendous Univerſe; with 
all the various Bodies contained therein equal. 
ly amazing, whether we conſider their Magni 
tude, or Number ;—whatever their Uſe ; what- 
ever their Order,—all have been produced, not 
by Intelligence, but Chance / 


Ir is with Difficulty that I can fuppoſe 
otherwiſe, returned Ax Is TOD EMuàuòs; for I 
behold. none of thoſe Gods, whom you ſpeak 
of, as making and governing all Things ; whereas 
I ſee the Artiſts when at their Work here among 
us.“ Fo 


„ Nxz1THER, yet, ſeeſt thou thy Soul, 
AR1$STODEMUS; which, however, moſt aſ- 
ſuredly governs thy Body :—Although it may 
well ſeem, by thy Manner of talking; that 
it is Chance, and not Reaſon, which governs 


41 po 
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ce 1 po nat deſpiſe tlie Gods, ſaid Ax 1sropE. 


Mus; on the Contrary, 1 conceive ſo highly of 


their Excellence, as to ſuppoſe they ſtand in no 


Need eithet of me, or 6f my Services.“ 


* Thou miſtakeſt the Matter, Axis ropE- 
Mus; the greater Magaificence they have 
ſhewn in their Care of thee, fo much the more 
Honour and Service thou oweſt them. - 


BE aired, faid aviiiovench: if 1 once 
could be perſuaded, the Gods took Care of Man] 
I ſhould want no n to remind me of my 


ogy" | 


« Ayp canſt thou 46iht; ArIsTODEMUS, 
if the Gods take Care of Man! Hath not 
the glorious Privilege of walking upright, 
been alone beſtowed on him, whereby hs 
may, with the better Advantage, ſurvey what 


is around him; — contemplate, with more 


Eaſe, thoſe ſptendid Objects which are above; 
and avoid the numerous Is and Inconveni- | 


encies which would otherwiſe befal him? 


Other Animals indeed, they have Provided 
with Feet, by which they may remove from 
| ES one 
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one Place to another; but to Man they have 
alſo given Hands, with which he can form 
many Things for his Uſe; and make him- 
ſelf happier than Creatures of any other Kind. 
A Tongue hath been beſtowed on every other 
Animal; — but what Animal, except Man, 
hath the Power of forming Words with it; 
whereby to explain his Thoughts, and make 
them intelligible to others? And to ſhew 
that the Gods have had Regard to his very . 
Pleaſures ; — they have not limited them, Hke 
thoſe of other Animals, to Times and Staſohs ; 
but Man is left to indulge in them, when- 
ever not hurtful to 0 Hl 


Bur it is not with reſpe&- to the Body 
alone, that the Gods have ſhewn themſelves 
thus bountiful - to Man! their moſt excel- 
lent Gift, is that Soul they have infuſed, into 
him; — which ſo far ſurpaſſes what is elſe- 
where to be found. For by what Animal, 
except Man, is even the Exiſtence of thoſe 
Gods diſcovered, who have produced, and ſtill 
upbold, in ſuch regular Order, this AIR 
and ſtupendous Frame of the Univerſe? — 
What other Species of Creatures are to be 

found, 
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found, that can ſerve that can adore them! 
— what other Animal is able, like Man, to 
provide againſt the Aſſaults of Heat and 
Cold; — of Thirſt and Hunger? — That can. 
lay up Remedies for the Time of Sickneſs; 


Land improve the Strength, Nature hath 


given, by a well-proportion'd Exerciſe ? — 
That can receive, like him, Information, and 
Inſtruction; or ſo happily keep in Memory 
what he hath ſeen, and heard, and learnt? 


"Theſe Things being ſo;—who ſeeth not that 


Man is, as it were, 4a God, in the Midſt of 
this viſible Creation; ſo far doth he ſurpaſs, 
whether in the Endowments of Saul or Body, 
all Animals whatſoever, that have been pro- 
duced therein! For, if the Body of 'the Or, 
had been joined to the Mind of Man, the 


Acuteneſs of the latter would have ſtood him 


in ſpall Stead, while unable to execute the 
well-deſigned Plan; nor would the human 


Form have been of more Uſe to the Brute, 


ſo long as it remained deſtitute of Underſtand- 
ing. But in thee! ARIsropEMus, hath been 
joined to a wonderful Soul, a Body no leſs won- 


_ derful;—and ſayeſt thou after hig,“ the Gods 
take no Thought for me!” — what wouldeſt 


thou 
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this YN more, to convince thee of their 
Care © * 


"x wouLd they ſhould ſend, and inform 
me, faid ARISTODEMUS, what Things I ought, 
or ought not, to do; z in like Manner as thou 
ſayeſt, they frequently do to thee.” 


* 1 * then, 113 ſuppo- 
ſeſt thou, that when the Gods give out 
ſome Oracle to all the Athenians, they mean 
it not for thee ? — If, by their Prodigies, they 
declare aloud to all Greece, — to all Mankind, 

— the Things which ſhall befal them; — are 
they dumb to thee alone? — And art thou the 
only Perſon whom they have placed beyond 
their Care? Believeſt thou, they would have 
wrought, into the Mind of Man, a Perſuaſion 
of their being able to make him happy or 
miſerable, if ſo be they had no ſuch Power ? 
— or would not even Man himſelf, —long ere 
this, — have ſeen through the groſs Deluſion ? 
— How is it, ARrisTODEMUSs, thou remem- 
bereſt, or remarkeſt not, — That the King- 
doms and Commonwealths, moſt renowned 
as well for their Vi dom as Antiquity, are 


thoſe 


the Univerſe, which pervades. and animates 
every Part of it, govern it in like Manner? 
lf thine Eye hath the Power to take 


prehend The Whole! —— And as thou per- 
ceiveſt it not beyond thy Ability to extend 


fore, among Men, we make beſt Trial of the 
Affection and Gratitude of our Neighbour, by 


$6 Mz moiRs of. 
thoſe whoſe Piety and Devotion hath been 


the moſt obſervable ? — and that even. Mai, 
himſelf, is never ſo well diſpoſed to ſerve the 


- Deity, as in that Part of Life, when Reaſon 


bears the greateſt Sway; and his Judgment 
ſuppoſed in its full Strength and Maturity, 
Conſider, my ArisTobemus! that the. Soul 
which reſides in thy Body can govetn it at 
Pleaſure; why then may not the Soul of 


in many Objects, and theſe placed at no 
{mall Diſtance from it; marvel not if the 
Eye of the Deity can, at one Glance, com- 


thy Care, at the ſame Time, to the Concerns 
of Athens, — Egypt, — Sicily; — why thinkeſt 
thou, my ArrsToDEMus! that the Provi- 
dence of God may not eaſily extend itſelf 
throughout the whole Univerſe ? — As there- 


ſhewing him Kindneſs ; and diſcover his Wiſ- 
dom, by conſulting him in our Diſtreſs ;— 
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Do thou, in like Manner, behave towards the 


Gods: And, if thou wouldſt experience what 


their Wiſdom, and what their Love, — render 
thyſelf deſerving the Communication of ſome 
of thoſe divine Secrets, which may not be pe- 
netrated by Man; and are imparted to thoſe 


alone, who conſult, who adore, who obey the 


Deity. Then ſhalt thou, my AzisTopzmus ! 
underſtand there is a Being, whoſe Eye pierceth 
throughout all Nature; and whoſe Ear is open 
to every Sound: Extended to all Place; — ex- 
tending, through: all Time ;—and whoſe Bounty 
and Care can know no other * than thoſe 
fixed by his own. Creayon © 57 


By this Diſcourſe, -and others; of "a like. 


Natute, SocrRATES.; taught his Friends, that 
they were not only. to. forhear whatever was 
impious, unjuſt, or unbecoming before Men; 
but even, when alone, they ought to have a 
Regard to all their Actions; ſince the Gods 
have their Eyes continually upon us; and 


none of our * can be. Laue from 
. 


—— . ö << 
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_ Chaſtity of your Virgin Daughters; or ſecure 


Mymorns * 


CHAP. V. 


ND now, if Temperance be a Virtue 
- conducing to the Honour and Happt- 
neſs of Man, — Let us ſee in what Manner So- 
CRATES endeavoured to ſtir up his F ollowers to 
the Practice of it. 119! 


Mv Fellow-Citizens! would he ſay; — 
when War is declared ; and it becomes neceſ- 
ſary for you to make Choice of a General,— 
Chooſe ye the Man, enſlaved to Wine or Wo- 
men; — luxurious in his Diet; — intemperate 
in his Sleep; — incapable of Labour; impa- 


patient of Fatigue ? Can ye, from ſuch à ont, 


expect Safety to yourſelves ; — or Congueſt over 
your Enemies? Or, when Death draweth 
nigh; and no Thought remaineth but for the 
Welfare of your Children Do ye then en- 
quire for the Debauchee wherewith to entruſt 
them? Is it be who muſt direct in the-virtu- 
ous Education of your Sons; and guard the 


to 
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to them the Inheritance from the Hand of the 
Oppreſſor? — Do ye entruſt your Flocks, or 
your Herds, to the Conduct of him who is 
overcharged with Drunkenneſs? Or expect 
from ſuch a one, Diſpatch to your Affairs? — 
Would even the Slave be received, though 
ſent as a Gift, who came to us branded with 
ſo loathſome a Vice? If, therefore, Intempe- 
rance appears to us ſo odious, when ſeen only 
in the Slave, how ſhould we dread the being 
ourſelves degraded by it! — The Rapacious, 
and Covetous, have the Pleaſure of growing 
rich; and add to their own Subſtance what they 
take from others: But the diſſolute Man in- 
jures his Neighbour, without Profit to him- 
ſelf ;—nay, he injures every one, and himſelf 
moſt of all, if the Ruin of his Family, his 
Health, his Body, and his Mind, may be term'd 
Injuries? Neither can ſuch a one add to the 
Pleaſures that ariſe from ſocial Converſation : 
For what Pleaſure can he give, whoſe only 
Delight is in Eating and Drinking ; and, — 
_ deſtitute of Shame, — prefers the Company of 
the common Proſtitute to that of his ' beſt 
Friend? Hence, therefore, we may ſee, how 
neceſſary it is to make Temperance our chief 

G Study; 
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Study; ſince, without this, — as its Baſis, == 
what other Virtue can we attain ? How can we 
learn what is profitable, or praiſe what is 
Praiſe-worthy ? Neither can we conceive a State 
more pitiable, whether in Reſpect to Body or 
Mind, — than the Voluptuary given up to all 
the Drudgery of Intemperance. And, certainly, 
we ſhould wiſh, no worthy Man may be en- 
cumbered with a Slave of this Diſpoſition :— 
Or however we are ſure, all Slaves who aban- 
don themſelves to ſuch Irregularities, ought to 
intreat the Gods, that they may fall into the 
Hands of mild and gentle Maſters—Their only 
Chance to ſave them from utter Ruin.” 


Tuus would SocraTEs talk concerning Tem- 
perance;—and if the whole Tenour of his Diſ- 
courſe ſhewed his Regard for this Virtue, the 
whole Tenour of his Life ſerved more, abun- 
dantly to confirm it. For he was not only ſu- 
perior to the Pleaſures of Senſe, but the Deſire 
of Gain : It being his full Perſuaſion, that the 
Man who received Money, bought himſelf a 
Maſter ; whoſe Commands, however humbling, | 
could not honeſtly be rejected. 


CHAP. 


7 
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CHAP. VI. 


| may not be improper, nor yet to the Diſ- 
credit of SocRATEs, to relate a Conver- 
ſation he had with Ax r ipho the Sophiſt (). 
Now, this Man having a Deſign to draw to 
himſelf the Followers of SockaTts, came to 
him one Day; and in the Preſence of many 
of them, accoſted him as follows. 


< T aLway thought, ſaid he, that Philoſo- 
phy ſerved ro make Men happier ; but the 


(u) Theſe were a Sort of Men, who, as SOCRATES ſays, 
pretended to know, and teach every Thing: Geometry, Arith- 
metic, Aſtronomy, Natural Philoſophy, Eloquence, Politics, 
&c. Their Promiſes, however, always ended in giving ſome 
ſlight ſuperficial Notions of theſe ſeveral Sciences; and they 
exerciſed their Diſciples chiefly in idle Diſputations, whereby 
they might learn to defend whatever they had a Mind to affirm. 
Thoſe who ſtudied under them, were filled with Pride, and 
vain Conceit of their own Abilities ; while the Sophiſt, on his 
Side, regarded nothing but his own Gain : And it is ſaid that 
one PROTAGORUS, 'although there were at that Time many 
others of them in Greece, accumulated by this Profeſſion ten 
Times the Sum that PHID1As, the- famous Statuary, could 
ever gain by his Trade. | 
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for not taking Money: Is it becauſe thoſe who 
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Fruit of your Wiſdom, Soc RATES, ſeems to 
be the very Reverſe: For I know not that 
Slave who would tarry with his Maſter a ſingle 
Day, if compelled to live in the Manner that 
you do. You eat and drink the meaneſt of 
every Thing. Your Habit is not only coarſer 
than others, but you make no Difference be- 
tween Summer and Winter ; and your Feet 
are always naked. You will take no Money; 
though we find no little Pleaſure in accumu- 
lating Wealth; and beſides, when a Man 
hath once made his Fortune, he hath nothing 
more to do than to live nobly; and go on at 
his Eaſe. Now if all who attend to your In- 
ſtructions, are to follow your Example, as is 
commonly the Caſe of Pupils with their Maſ- 
ters; may we not well ſay you only teach Men 
how to be miſerable ?” 


To which Soc RATES“ I perceive, Ax Ti- 
PHO, you have formed to yourſelf ſo woful a 
Picture of my Manner of Life, as ſhews you 


had much rather die, than live as I do: Let 


us therefore examine what it is you are ſo 
much afraid of. You think I am to be pitied 


do 
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do, are no longer Maſters of their own Time; 
but muſt perform their Engagements, however 
contrary to their Inclinations; while 7 am at 
Liberty to talk, or not talk, as beſt ſuits my 
Humour ? — The Manner in which I eat, may 
not be to your Mind :—Doth my Dinner af- 
ford leſs Nouriſhment than yours ? — Doth it 
coſt more ?—Or is it, do you think, more dif- 
ficult to procure ? — And though I allow the 
Things they provide for your Table, may be 
more delicious than thoſe on mine, — conſider, 
Ax Tir ho, — he who fits down with a good 
Appetite hath no Want of rich Sauce to give 
a Reliſh to his Food: — Neither will he wiſh 
for the high-flavoured Wine, who hath al- 
ready with Delight, quenched his Thirſt with 
Water. — As to my Habit: —You know, An- 
TIPHO, he who changes his Dreſs, doth it on 
Account of the Heat or Cold; and puts on 
Shoes only that the Ruggedneſs of the Road 
may not prevent his paſſing it : — But tell me, 
I defire you, — When hath the Cold kept me 
within Doors? Or where did you ſee me 
contend for the Shade to avoid the ſcorching 
Heat of the Sun? Or when was I hindered 
by the Anguiſh of my Feet, from going 
3 0: | where- 
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where ever my Fancy led me? Beſides, you 
cannot but know many, whoſe Conſtitution 
being naturally weak, have brought them- 
ſelves by the Force of Exerciſe to bear Labour 
and Fatigue far better than thoſe of a more 
robuſt Make; who through Indolence and 
Sloth haye ſhamefully neglected it. Why 
then ſhould you not ſuppoſe, that 7, who have 
always accuſtomed myſelf to bear with Pa- 
tience, whatever might fall to my Lot; may 
do it at preſent, with ſomewhat more Eaſe, 
than you, AnTipRo, who, perhaps, have not 
ſo much as once thought of the Matter. If 1 
am obſeryed to be not over- delicate in my 
Diet, — if I ſleep little,—nor once taſte of thoſe 
infamous Delights which others indulge in,— 
aſſign no other Cauſe, than my being poſſeſſed 
of Pleaſures in themſelves far more eligible : 
Which delight not alone for the Moment in 
which they are enjoyed; but gladden with the 
Hope of yielding perpetual Satisfaction. Now, 
you muſt have remarked, Axrirno, that 
People who doubt their Affairs go ill, are 
never chearful; while thoſe who think they 
are in the Way to ſucceed, whether in Agri- 
culture, Traffic, or whatever it may be, are 


a happy 
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happy as if they had already ſucceeded. But 
ſuppoſe - you, there can ariſe, from any of 
theſe, a Pleaſure equal to what the Mind ex- 
periences, while it is conſcious of improving 
in the Paths of Virtue ; — and ſees the Wiſe, 
and the Good, add to the Number of its 
Friends? — Yet theſe, are the Purpoſes, to 
which, I think, I employ myſelf; and ibis, 


the Reward, I have for my Labour! — Beſides, 
— ſhould we ſuppoſe our Friends, or our 
Country wanting Aſſiſtance, — who would be 


judged the beſt able to beſtow. it? He, An- 
TiPHo, who lives as J do; or he who is en- 
gaged in that Courſe of Life, which ſeems, to 
you, fo very delightful? Or when called on 
to bear Arms, — which would you think the 
moſt likely to diſcharge the Duty of a good 
Soldier; — he who ſits down diſſatis fied to his 
Table unleſs loaded with Delicacies, however 


difficult to be obtained: Or Be, who is not 


only content, but riſes well pleaſed from what- 
ever is ſet before him? And, if the City is 
beſieged, — which will be the fiſt to adviſe the 
ſurrendering it up to the Enemy? — It ſhould 
ſeem your Opinion, AnTieno, that Happineſs 
conſiſted in Luxury and Profuſion ; whereas, 
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in Truth, I conſider it as a Perfection in the 


Gods that they want nothing ; — and, conſe- 


quently, he cometh the neareſt to the Divine 
Nature, who ſtandeth in Want of the feweſt 
Things : And, ſeeing there is nothing which 
can tranſcend the Divine Nature, whoever ap- 
proacheth the nearęſt thereto, approaches the 
neareſt to ſovereign Excellence,” 


Ar another Time, AnTieno, diſputing with 
him, ſaid, —“ I am willing to acknowledge you 
a juſt Man, Sock ArESsNH;; but ſurely not a Man 


of much Knotplege; — and of this you ſeem to 
be yourſelf aware; ſince you refuſe to receive 


any Reward for your Inſtructions. Now it is 
certain, you would not give your Houſe, or 


even your Cloak for nothing ; — nay, nor for 


leſs than the full Worth of them: Yet you 


will talk, it is well known, for a whole Day 


gratis; — a plain Proof how the Caſe ſtands 
with you. Now, it is for this very Reaſon, 
I commend your Honeſty ; that will not ſuffer 
you, through Deſire of Gain, to deceive any: 
But then you muſt give up all Pretences to 


Knowlege ; ſince you 1 declare you have 
none worth purchaſing.” 


To 
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To which Sock ATES—“ You know, AnT1- 
pHo, that among us it is imagined, there is no 
ſmall Similarity between Beauty and Philoſo- 
phy ; for. that which is Praiſe-worthy in the 
one, is ſo likewiſe in the other; and the ſame 
Sort of Vices are apt to blemiſh bozh. Now, 
when we ſee a Woman bartering her Beauty 
for Gold, we look upon ſuch a one as no 
other than a common Proſtitute ; but ſhe who 
rewards the Paſſion of ſome worthy Youth with 
it, gains at the ſame Time our Approbation 
and Eſteem. It is the very ſame with Philo- 
ſophy : He who ſets it forth for public Sale, — 
to be diſpoſed of, to the bet Bidder, — is a 
Sophiſt, — a public Proſtitute! But he who 
becomes the Inſtructor of ſome well-diſpoſed 
' Youth, and makes thereby a Friend of him, 
—we ſay of ſuch a one, —he diſcharges, as he 
ought, the Duty of a good Citizen. And, be- 
ſides, Ax TIP HO, as there are ſome who de- 
light in fine Horſes, — others in Dogs, and 
others in other Animals; — my Pleaſure is, in 
the Company of my Friends. If I know any 
Thing whereby they may at all be profited, I 
communicate it to them or recommend them 
to thoſe whom I think better qualified for car- 


rying 
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rying them on in the Paths of Virtue. When 
we are together, we employ ourſelves in ſearch- 
ing into thoſe Treaſures of Knowlege the 
Ancients have left us: — We draw from the 
ſame Fountains; — and running over whatever 
theſe Sages have left behind them; where we 
find any Thing excellent, we remark it for our 
Uſe; and think ourſelves not to have profited 
a little when we ſee mutual Love begin to 
flouriſh among us.” 


Tnus did SocRATES reply: — And truly, 
when I have heard him talk in this Manner, I 
could- not doubt of his being a happy Man : 
Nor yet of his kindling in the Minds of his 
Hearers, an ardent Love for that Virtue, 
which in him appeared fo amiable. 


Bzinc aſked at another Time, by the ſame 
Man, Why he who fancied himſelf ſo able 
to make ſkilful Stateſmen of others, did "not 
himſelf engage in State-Afﬀairs :? — And by 
which of theſe Methods, ſaid Soc RATES, ſup- 
poſeſt thou I ſhall moſt advantage the Com- 
monwealth ? — Taking on me ſome Office, 
which however well executed, would only be 
the Service of one Man :—Or, by inſtructing 

all 
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all I meet, furniſh the Republic with many 


good Citizens; every one capable of ſerving it 
well?“ ( 


CHAP. VII. 
A now let us examine whether by dis. 


ſuading his Friends from Vanity and 
Arrogance, he did not excite them to the Prac- 
tice of Virtue. It was his Cuſtom to aſſert, 
« That the only Way to true Glory, was for a 
Man to be really excellent; not affect to ap- 
pear ſo:” And to ſhew this the more plainly, 

(w) EPicTe'rus talks to the ſame Purpoſe, concerning 
his Cynic Philoſopher, but in Terms ſomewhat more haughty 
than the humble SockaTEs. ** Ask me, if you pleaſe, too, 
whether a Cynic will engage in the Adminiſtration of the Com- 
monwealth. What Commonwealth do you enquire after, 
Blockhead, greater than what he adminiſters? Whether he will 
harangue among the Athenians, about Revenues and Taxes, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to debate with all Mankind ; with the Athe- 
nians, Corinthians, and Romans, equally ; not about Taxes 
and Revenues, or Peace and War, but about Happineſs and 
Miſery, Proſperity and Adverſity, Slavery and Freedom. Do 
you ask me whether a Man engages in the Adminiſtration of 


the Commonwealth, who adminiſters ſuch a Commonwealth as 
this !“ — CARTER Epic. 


£ 
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he would often make Uſe of the following 


Example. Let us ſuppoſe, ſaid he, that one 
altogether ignorant in Muſic, defires to be 
thought an excellent Muſician. To this Pur- 
poſe, he takes Care to imitate whatever is imi- 
table in thoſe who are the greateſt Proficients 
in the Art. He is uncommonly curious in the 
Choice of his Inſtruments; and a Crowd muſt 
follow him, to cry him up for a Wonder where- 

ever he goes, as they do the moſt admired 
Maſters ; but for all this, he muſt never ven- 
ture the Public with a Specimen of his Skill, 
leſt his Ignorance, as well as Arrogance, ſhould 
inſtantly appear; and Ridicule, not Fame, prove 
the Reward of his ill judged Expences. The 
Caſe, he would ſay, is the ſame with the Man, 
who endeavours to paſs for an able General, or 
a good Pilot, without knowing any Thing of 
the Matter: If his Word is zo taken, he is 
diſpleaſed ;—if it is, what will become of him 
when called to preſide at the Helm, or com- 
mand the Army? what but Shame to himſelf, 
and perhaps Ruin to his ef Friends, can poſſi- 
bly be the Reſult of the vain Undertaking ? 
Neither will he, who fooliſhly affects the Cha- 


rafter of Valiant, or Rich, or Strong, be ex- 


poſed to leſs Danger. By the Help of ſome 
falſe 
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falſe Appearance, he may be called, indeed, 
to ſome honourable Employment; but it is an 
Employment exceeding his Abilities to per- 
form; and his Miſtakes will not be pardoned 
by thoſe whom he impoſed on. For, as the 
Man can be deemed no other than a Cheat, 
who refuſeth to return the Money, or the 
Cloak, which, through his fair Demeanor, 
hath been lent him by his Neighbour ;—much 
rather ought he to be ſtigmatized, as ſuch; 
who, deſtitute of every Talent, neceſſary for 
the Purpoſe, ſhall dare impoſe himſelf on the 
State, as one well-qualified to direct in the Ad- 
miniſtration.“ 


Tavs Soc RATES endeavoured to make Va- 
nity and Oſtentation the more odious to his 
Followers, by ſhewing clearly, how much 
Folly attended the Practice of it. 
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CHAP. I: 


LEED T is likewiſe my Opinion that So. 
* CRATES contributed not a little by , 
3 his Diſcourſes to make his Followers 
more patient of Hunger, and Thirſt, 

and Labour ; — contemn Heat, and Cold ;— 
_ deſpiſe Sleep; with every other ſenſual Gra- 
_ tification. For hearing that one of them 
lived too effeminately, he aſked him, ſaying — 


«« Suppoſe now, ARISTIppus, the Education 
of 
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of two young Men was ſubmitted to your Di- 


rection; the one intended to bear Rule in the 


State; the other to obey:—W hat Method would 
you take with them ? — Shall we examine the 
Matter, and begin with their Food?“ 


ce It will be right to do this, moſt certainly, 
replied AR is TIp Us, ſince Food ſeems to be 
the Support of Life.” 0 


c IT is probable then, ſaid Soc RAT Es, that 
you will accuſtom them both to eat and drink, 
at certain ſtated Hours?” ? 


Mos probably.” 


% BuT which would you teach to relinquiſh 


this ſtated Hour of Repaſt, when urgent Bu- 
ſineſs called him away from it ?” 


* Hr whom I intend for Sovereignty, moſt 
aſſuredly, that the Affairs of the Common- 


wealth may not ſuffer from Delay.“ 


« AnD the Power of enduring Thirſt pa- 
tiently,—ought not this likewiſe to be added ?” 


4 CERTAINLY.” 
| « AND 
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«© AN which of theſe would you accuſtom 
to riſe early, and go to reſt late; — or pals, 
when neceſſary, whole Nights in-Watching ? 
Which to ſubdue even Love itlelf, with every 


tender Inclination ; while Fatigue and Labour 


are not nhunned, but with Chearfulneſs ſubmit- 
ted to ??? 


C TRE ſame, no Doubt of it.” 


« Bur if there is an Art, teaching us in 
what Manner we may beſt ſubdue our Ene- 


mies, which of theſe young Men would you 


endeavour to make Maſter of it?“ 


* Hz whom I intended for Rule, replied 
AR1sTiIPPUs; ſince without this Art, all the 


reſt will be uſeleſs.” 


ONE ſhould ſuppoſe then, ſaid SocraTEs, 
that a Man thus educated, would not ſo rea- 
dily fall into the Snares that are laid for him 
as thoſe Animals, whereof ſome, we know, are 
deſtroyed by their Gluttony, while they ruſh 
forward, however timorous by Nature, to ſeize 
the Bait thrown out to allure them. Others, 

4 : with 
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with equal Greedineſs fwallow down the Li- 
quor which has been prepared, and fet for 
that very Purpoſe; and, intoxicated there- 
with, are eaſily taken: While the Partridge 
and Quail find their Deſtruction, in running 
too eagerly after the Female's Call.” 


Ax1sTiepus aſſenting to this, SocraTEs 
went on: — © But is it not then moſt ſhame- 
ful, ArisTIPpus, when Men do fall into 
the ſame Snares with which thoſe fooliſh Ani- 

mals are taken ? — Yet, fo doth the Adulterer. 
He meanly ſubmits to be ſhut up like a Pri- 
ſoner in the Chamber of the Man whom he is 
ſeeking to injure. Neither the Rigour of the 
Laws (a), nor the Fear of a Diſcovery, 
though ſenſible how many Evils beſides that 
of Infamy muſt attend it, are ſufficient to 
reſtrain him : But, regardleſs of the Danger, 
and neglecting thoſe many rational and credi- 
table Amuſements which are ſtill within his 
Power; and might ſerve to divert him from 
lo ſhameful a Paſſion ; he ruſhes headlong to 


(a) See POTTER's Antiq. B. 4. Ch. 12, 


= his 
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his Ruin! — And can any other be ſaid of fo 


wretched a Being, but that ſome Fury hath 
poſſeſſed him?“ 


% So it ſhould ſeem, ſaid Ar1sTIPpus.” 


<* Bur, continued SOCRATES, ſince ſo many, 
and thoſe the moſt important Employments 
of Life; as War, Huſbandry, and others, are 
of Neceſſity to be carried on in the open 
Fields, from under Shelter; do you not think, 
ARrrsT1iPPus, that Mankind are much to Blame 
in neglecting to inure themſelves to the Incle- 
mencies of the Air; and. the Changes of the 
Seaſons ? Above all, ſhould not he endeavour 
to bring himſelf to bear theſe Inconveniencies 
with Patience, who expects, one Day, to com- 
mand others ?” | 


« 1 BELIEVE he ſhould.” 


_ « BurT if be who has thus brought himſelf to 
endure Pain and Inconvenience, is alone quali- 


| fied for Command; they who have not done 


this, ought never to pretend to it?“ 
Tris 
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Tuis being granted, SocxArzEs went on: 
* Seting then you ſo well perceive, Ag1s- 
riprus, the Rank to which each of theſe pro- 
perly belong in which would you rather we 
ſhould place you ?” 


Nor with thoſe, SockArESs, who are in- 
tended to Command; I envy not theſe: And 
indeed, ſince Men are obliged to take fo 
much Pains to provide for their own Wants, 
I ſee tio great Wiſdom in undertaking to ſup- 
ply the Wants of a whole Community. For 
while he who does this, 1s forced to relinquiſh 
many of the Things he moſt ardently deſires; 
it will be held highly criminal, if, during his 
Adminiſtration, any one Wiſh of the capri- 
cious Multitude remains ungratified : Theſe 
behaving towards their Governors exactly in 
the Manner I do to my Slaves. I expect 
them to prepare what I am to eat and drink, 
and all other Neceſſaries; but ſuffer them to 
take no Part for themſelves: The People 
likewiſe require, that Plenty and Abundance 
ſhould flow in upon them from every Quar- 
ter, but permit not the Perſon, to whoſe Care 

'* they 
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they owe this, even to faſte of thoſe In- 
dulgencies he hath ſo amply provided for 
others: Such therefore, SOCRATES, as are 
fond of Employment, and have been educated 
in the Manner you mentioned, may do very 
well to make Governors; but as for me, 


— I am for a Life of more Eaſe and Tran- 
quility!“ 


Lr us ſee then, AxkIsrirrus, which of 
the two leads a Life of the greateſt Tranqui- 
lity and Eaſe ; —thoſe who govern, or they who 
obey ? — Among the Nations that are known 
to us; in Aſia, the Syrians, Phrygians, and 
Lydians, are ſubject to the Perſians ; — in Eu- 
rope, the Meotians to the Scythiansz —and, in 
Afric, the Carthaginians lord it over all the 
reſt :—Which of theſe do you take to be in the 
molt eligible Situation ? Or, here, in Greece, 
where you are placed; which ſeem to you the 
moſt happy; they who are poſſeſſed of the ſo- 


vereign Power, or thoſe who are compelled to 
* 5 to it ?”? 


«© po not deſire to be ranked among 
Seren, returned ARISTIPPUS: — But there 15 


- a Sta- 
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a Station equally remote from Sovereignty and 
Servitude :—This is the true Path of Liberty; 
and, in this 7 would walk, as 'the ſureſt Road 
to Happineſs,” 


„ Tris Path, replied Soc RATES, which 
lieth ſo equally clear, whether of Sovereignty 
or Servitude, might perhaps be ſuppoſed to 
have fome Exiſtence in Nature, could we place 
it beyond the Bounds of human Society. But 
how, Ar1sTIPPvs, to live among Men, with- 
out governing or being. governed? Do you 
not ſee that the Strong will always oppreſs the 
Weak ; arid compel them at laſt, by repeated 
Injuries, both public and private, to fly, as it 
were, to Slavery for Refuge? If they refuſe 
to ſubmit, willingly, their Lands are ravaged, 
their Trees cut down, their Corn ruined : 
Till wearied out at laſt, by Oppreſſion of 
every Kind, they are obliged to give up the 
unequal Combat. Alfa, in private Life: See 
you not_ how the Bold and Strong trample 
upon ſuch as are weak, or want Courage ta 
defend themſclves | 72 
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« I vo ſee it, ſaid Ax isr ius: And, to 
the End it may not fall out ſo with me; I con- 


fine myſelf to no one Commonwealth; but 


move here, and there, - and think it beſt to be 


' a Stranger every-where.” 


N 


„ TauvLy, ſaid Soc RATES, this Method 
of providing for your Safety hath ſomething 
peculiar in it: And it ſhould ſeem, Ars- 
TIPPUS, that ſince the Days of S1Nnn1s, Seiko, 
and PRocRusTEs (6), no Man hath dared to 
moleſt the Traveller. What then! — Thoſe 
who remain continually in their own Country, 
have the Laws to ſecure them againſt Violence 
of every Sort; — they have their Relations, 
their Friends, their Dependents, to aſſiſt them; 
—their Cities are fortified ; they have Arms 


for their Defence; — and, to ſtrengthen them 


ſtill more, they make Alliance with their 


| Neighbours ; yet ſhall not all. this ſecure them 


from falling, ſometimes, into the Snares of bad 


Men: — While you, — deſtitute of all thoſe va- 


rious . z — expoſed continually to the 
| many 


(050 l Famous Robbers, who infeſted Greece in the Times of 
THrsr As, and were ſlain by him, 
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many Dangers, in a Manner unavoidable to 
thoſe who paſs from one Place to another ;— 
nor yet can enter that City whoſe very meaneſt 
Inhabitant doth not ſurpaſs you in Credit :— 
Zou, who ſhall then be ſeen in that Situation 
wherein all the World would: wiſh the Man 
whom they purpoſed to betray : — Will they 
then ſpare you, ARrISTIPPUS, becauſe you are 
a Stranger ? Or becauſe the public Faith hath 
been given, that neither at your Entrance into, 
or going from the City, you ſhall meet with 
any Moleſtation ? — Bur, perhaps, you think 
yourſelf of ſo little Worth, that no one will be 
found willing to purchaſe you (c): — And, 
in Truth, ARISTIpPUs, I know not that Man 
who would wiſh to have ſuch a Slave in his 
Family, as would do nothing, and yet expect 
to live well. But ſhall we ſee how Maſters, 
generally, manage ſuch Sort of People ? — If 
their Appetites and Paſſions are very outra- 
geous, — Faſting is made Uſe of to reduce 
them to Order. If they are inclined to take 
what does not belong to them, — every Thing 
valuable is kept carefully out of their Way. 


(c) Thoſe who fell into the Hands of Robbers, were com- 
monly ſold by them for Slaves. | 
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If Eſcape is meditated, — Chains fhall ſecure 


them: And when inclined to be lazy, Stripes 
are called in, to quicken their Motions. And 


you, ARIS TI pus, — if you diſcovered ſuch a 


- Slave among your Domeſticks,—in what Man- 


ner would you treat him?“ 


« I wouLD certainly leave no Sort of Seve- 
rity untried, ſaid Ag1sTippus, *till I had 
brought him to better Manners. — But let us 
return to our firſt Subject, SOCRATES and 
tell me, if you pleaſe, wherein the Happineſs of 
Sovereignty conſiſts ; which you make ſuch 
Account of; if Pain and Fatigue, and Hun- 
ger and Cold, and ten thouſand other Incon- 
yeniencies, not only pave the Way to it, but 
are afterward the choſen Portion of the Man 


| who undertakes to command others? As to 


my Part, I fee no great Difference between 
the Strokes of the Whip which we give our- 
ſelyes, and thoſe laid on by the Order of an- 
other: For, if my Body is to be tortured, it 
matters not the Hand by which it is done: 
Except that Folly may alſo be added to the 
Account, when the Pain appears of our own 
procuring.” - 1 


Is 
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« Is it ſo then, Ar1ST1PPus, that you per- 
ceive no Difference between the Things we 
ſubmit to voluntarily, and thoſe we undergo, 
compelled to it by ſome other ? — Now, he 
who through Choice abſtains from his Food, 
may return to his Food whenever he pleaſes : 
And he who endures Thirſt becauſe he is ſo 
minded, may, when minded otherwiſe, as 
eaſily remove it: But the Caſe is not the ſame, 
when we have Conſtraint to encounter. Be- 
ſides ; — he who of his own Accord engages 
in what may be attended with Labour, ' hath 
the Hopes of Succeſs to animate him in the 


Way: And the Fatigue of the Chace never 


diſcourages the Hunter. But, if the Proſpect 
of acquiring what he is in Purſuit of, however 
worthleſs in itſelf, is ſufficient to make him 
regard neither Thirſt nor Hunger; what may 
not he, whoſe Aim is to procure the Friendſhip 
of the Good, conquer his Enemies; gain the 
Command over himſelf; and wiſely govern 
his own Family : — Benefit his Friends ; ſerve 
his Country! will ſuch a one ſhrink at Fatigue 
and Pain! rather will he not court them while 
they add to the Delight ariſing from his own 
Conſciouſneſs, and the united Approbation of 


thoſe 


* „ aut o# = va. vo edi — DAMAGE — ee} 
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thoſe who beſt know him? And, to ſhew ſtill 
farther how neceſſary Labour and Pain are 


judged for all who would perform any Thing 
laudable; it is a Maxim with thoſe who in- 


ſtruct Youth to regard the Exerciſes that are 


gone through with Eaſe; or give Pleaſure on 
their firſt Performance, as of little Worth ; 
whether in forming the Body, or improving 
the Mind :, Whereas thoſe which require Pa- 
tience, Application and Labour; zheſe are 
they which prepare the Man for illuſtrious 
Deeds, and noble Undertakings : As many, 
who were excellent Judges, have told us 
and, among the reſt, Hzs10D; for he ſpeaks 
ſomewhere or other, after the following 
Manner ; 


« See Vice, preventing ev'n thy Wiſh, appears 

To lead through down-kill Paths, and gay Parterres, 
Where Pleafure reigns : While Virtue, decent Maid! 
Retires from View, in yon ſequeſter'd Shade. 

Craggy and ſteep the Way, that to her leads; 
Fatigue and Pain, by Order of the Gods, : 

Stern Sentry keep :—But, if nor Pain, nor Toll, 

Can check the gen'rous Ardor of thy Soul; 

Exert thy Powers; nor doubt thy Labour's Meed ; 
Conqueſt and Joy ſhall crown the glorious Deed (4).” 


(d) Theſe Lines were tranſlated by the ſame Hand with 
thoſe of TEO GOR Is in the firſt Book. x 


— 


EpichARMus 
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 ErxcHarnus faith likewiſe, 


| # Fara thy Reward the Gods give nought to Sloth.” 
Ap again, 


4 Seek not the Sweets of Life, in Life's firſt Bloom; 
They ill prepare us for the Pain to come l“ 


Ap the wiſe Propicus is alfo of the ſame 
Opinion; — for to him is the Allegory given. 
— Now this Writer tells us, — to the beſt of 
my Remembrance, — That HERCUI ES ha- 
ving attained to that Stage of Life, when 
Man, being left to the Government of himſelf, 
ſeldom fails to give certain Indications, whether 
he will walk in the Paths of Virtue, or wan- 
der through all the Intricacies of Vice ;—per- 
plexed and undetermined what Courſe to pur- 
fue, retired into a Place where Silence and 
Solitude might beſtow on him that Tran- 
quility and Leiſure, ſo neceſſary for Delibera- 
tion: When two Women, of more than or- 
dinary Stature, came on towards him. The 
Countenance of the one, — open and amiable, 
—and elevated with an Air of conſcious Dig- 
nity. Her Perſon was adorned with native 
Elegance ;—her Look, with Modeſty ; every 
Geſture, 
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Geſture, with Decency; — and her Garments 
were altogether of the pureſt White. The 
other was comely, but bloated, as from too 
high- living. Affecting Softneſs and Delicacy, 
every Look, every Action was ſtudied and 
conſtrained; while Art contributed all its 
Powers, to give thoſe Charms to her Com- 
plexion and Shape, which Nature had de- 
nied her. Her Look was bold, the Bluſh of 
Modeſty ſhe was a Stranger to, and her Dreſs 
was contrived not to conceal, but diſplay thoſe 
Beauties ſhe ſuppoſed herſelf poſſeſſed of. She 
would look round to ſee if any obſerved her; 
and not- only ſo, but ſhe would frequently 
ſtand ſtill to admire her own Shadow. Draw⸗ 
ing near to the Place where the Hero ſat 
muſing, — eager and anxious for the Adyan- 
tage of firſt accoſting him,—ſhe haſtily ran for- 
ward; while the Perſon who accompanied her, 
moved pn with her uſual Pace, — equal, and 
| majeſtic. Joining him ſhe ſaid, I know, 
my HERCULES! you have long been delibera- 
ting on the Courſe of Life you ſhould purlſue : 
Engage with me in Friendſhip, and I will lead 
you through thoſe Paths which are ſmooth, 
and flowery ;—where every Delight ſhall court 
| - your 


5 
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your Enjoyment, and Pain and Sorrow ſhall 
not once appear. Abſolved from all the Fa- 
tigue of Buſineſs, and the Hardſhips of War, 
— your Employment ſhall be to ſhare in the 
ſocial Pleaſures of the Table, or repoſe on 
Beds of Down ; — no Senſe ſhall remain with- 
out its Gratification : Beauty ſhall delight the 


Eye, and Melody the Ear; and Perfumes | 


ſhall breathe their Odours around you. Nor 
ſhall your Care be once wanted for the pro- 
curing of theſe Things : Neither be afraid leſt 
Time ſhould exhauſt your Stock of Joys, and 
reduce you to the Neceſſity of purchaſing new, 
either by the Labour of Body or Mind: It is 


to the Toil of others that you alone ſhall owe 


them ! — Scruple not therefore to ſeize what- 
ever ſeemeth moſt deſirable (e) ; for this Privi- 
lege I beſtow on all who are my Votaries.“ 


„HERCULES having heard fo flattering an 
Invitation, demanded her Name?“ - My 
Friends, ſaid ſhe, call me Happineſs ; but they 
who do not love me, endeavour to make me 
odious; 

(e) This is finely imagined, to ſhew. how cloſely Injuſtice 
and Oppreſſion are connected with Intemperance, | 


ſpecious Promiſes of Pleaſure ; — I will plainly 
ſet before you, Things as they really are; and 
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odious; and therefore brand me with. the 
Name of Senſuality (H.“ 

3. 


By this Time the other Perſon being ar | 


* rived, thus addreſſed him in her Turn. 


« alſo, O Hercules! am come to offer 
you my Friendſhip; for J am no Stranger to 
your high Deſcent; neither was I wanting to 
remark the Goodneſs of your Diſpoſition in all 
the Exerciſes of your Childhood; from whence 
I gather Hopes, if you chuſe to follow where 
I lead the Way, it will not be long ere you 
have an Opportunity of performing many 
Actions glorious to yourſelf, and honourable 
to me. But I mean not to allure you with 


ſhew you in what Manner the Gods think pro- 


per to diſpoſe of them. Know therefore, 


young Man ! — theſe wiſe Governors of the 
Univerſe have decreed, that nothing great, 


nothing 


(Y) It is hoped the having choſen to denominate this Perſon 
by the Word Senſuality, rather than Pleaſure, hitherto com- 
monly uſed, may be allowed; as it ſeemed, that Pleaſure 
ſhould always be conſidered, not as contrary to, but a furs : 


Attendant on Virtue, 
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nothing excellent, ſhall be obtained without 1 
Care and Labour: They give no real Good, _— 
no true Happineſs on other Terms. If there- 
fore you would ſecure the Favour of theſe 
Gods, — adore them. If you would conciliate | 
to yourſelf the Affection of your Friends, — be | 
of Uſe to them. If to be honoured and re- 
ſpected of the Republic be your Aim, — ſhew 
your Fellow-Citizens how effectually you can | 
ſerve them: But if it is your Ambition that all vx 
Greece ſhall eſteem you, — let all Greece ſhare 
the Benefits ariſing from your Labours. If 
you wiſh for the Fruits of the Earth, — culti- 
vate it: — If for the Increaſe of your Flocks, 
or your Herds, — let your Flocks and your | 
Herds have your Attendance, and your Care : 
— And if your Deſign is to advance yourſelf 
by Arms; — if you wiſh for the Power of de- — 4 
fending your Friends, and ſubduing your 3 
Enemies; learn the Art of War under thoſe | 
who are well” acquainted with it; and, when 
learnt, employ it to the beſt Advantage. 
And, if to have a Body, ready and well able 
to perform what you wiſh from it, be your 
Deſire ; — ſubject your's to your Reaſon; and 
let Exerciſe and hard Labour give to it . 
and RT." 9 5 
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Ar theſe Words, as PzoD1cus informs us; the 
other interrupted her; You ſee, ſaid ſne? my 
 HercevLEs! the long,—the laborious Road ſhe 


means to lead you: But I can conduct you to 


Happineſs by a Path more ſhort and eaſy,” 


„ MisERAaBLE Wretch | replied Viertus! 


what Happineſs can'ſt thou boaſt of! Thou, 


who wilt not take the leaſt Pains to pro- 


cure it! Doth not Satiety always anticipate 


Deſire ? — Wilt thou wait *till Hunger invites 
thee to eat ; or ſtay *till thou art thirſty before 
thou drinkeſt ? — Or — rather, to give ſome 
Reliſh to thy Repaſt, muſt not Art be called 
in, to ſupply the Want of Appetite z while 
thy Wines, though coſtly, can yield no De- 
light; but the Ice in Summer is fought for 
to cool and make them grateful to thy Pa- 
late! Beds of Down, or the ſofteſt Couch, 
can procute no Sleep for thee, whom Jaleneſs 


inclines to ſeek for Repoſe ; not Labour and 


Fatigue, which alone prepare for it. Nor doſt iſ 


thou leave it to Nature to direct thee in thy 


Pleaſures; but all is Art, and ſhameleſs Im- 
purity :—The Night is polluted with Riot, and 
Crimes; while the Day is given up to Sloth, 
and Inactivity : And, — though immortal, — 

thou 
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thou art become an Out- caſt from the Gods; 

and the Contempt and Scorn of all good Men! 

Thou boaſteſt of Happineſs, — but what Happi- 
neſs can'ſt thou boaſt of? Where was it that 
the ſweeteſt of all Sounds, — the Muſic of juſt 
Self-praiſe, ever reached thine Ear? Or, when 
couldſt thou view with Complacency-and Sa- 

tisfaction, one worthy Deed, of thy own per- 

forming? — Is there any who will truſt thy 

Word, or depend upon thy Promiſe ;—or, if 
ſound in Judgment, be of thy Society ?—For, 

among thy Followers, which of them, in 
Youth, are not altogether effeminate, and in- 
firm of Body ?—Which of them, in Age, not 
ſtupid, and debilitated, in every Faculty of 
the Mind? — While waſting their Prime in 
thoughtleſs Indulgence, they prepare for them- 
ſelves, all that Pain, and Remorſe,'» ſo ſure to 
attend the Cloſe . of ſuch a Life! — Aſhamed 
of the Paſt; — afflicted with the Preſent; — 
they weary themſelves in bewailing that Folly, 
which laviſhed on Youth all the Joys of Life; | 
and left nothing to old Age, but Pain and Im- 
becility! . 


As for me — my Dwelling is alone with the 
Gods, and good Men; and, without me, no- 
| thing 
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thing great, nothing excellent, can be perform- 
ed; whether on Earth, or in the Heavens; ſo 
that my Praiſe, my Eſteem, is with all who 
know me! I make the Labour of the Artiſt 


* pleaſant; and bring to the Father of his Fa- 


mily, Security and Joy; while the Slave, as 
his Lord, is alike my Care. In Peace, I direct 
to the moſt uſeful Counſels ;—in War, approve 
myſelf a faithful Ally ; and 7 only can tie the 
Bond of indifloluble Friendſhip. Nor do my 
Votaries even fail to find Pleaſure in their Re- 
paſts, though ſmall Coſt is wanted to furniſh 
out their Table; for Hunger, not Art, pre- 
pares it for them ; while their Sleep, which fol> 
lows the Labour of the Day, is far more ſweet, 
than whatever Expence can procure for Idle- 
neſs; yet, ſweet as it is, they quit it unreluctant, 
when called by their Duty, whether to the 
Gods, or Men. The Young enjoy the Ap- 
plauſe of the Aged ;—the Aged are reverenced 
and reſpected by the Young. Equally delighted 


with reflecting on the Paſt, or contemplating 


the Preſent, their Attachment to me renders 
them favoured of the Gods, dear to their 
Friends, and honoured by their Country. And 
when the fatal Hour is arrived, - they fink not, 
like others, into an inglorious Oblivion; but, 

immor- 
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immortalized by Fame, flouriſh for ever in the 
grateful Remembrance of admiring Poſterity ! 
Thus, O HercuLes ! — thou great Deſcendant 
of a glorious Race of Heroes ! thus, mayeſt 
thou attain that ſupreme Felicity, wherewith I 
have been impowered to reward all thoſe who 
willingly yield themſelves up to my Direction.“ 


Sk here, my Ar1sT1Ppus, continued So- 
CRATES, — ſee here the Advice which Propicus 
tells us, Virtue gave the young Hero. He cloathes 
it, as you may ſuppoſe, in more exalted Lan- 
guage than I have attempted ; but it will be 
your Wiſdom if you endeavour to profit from 
what he hath ſaid, and conſider at preſent what 


may befal you hereafter (g).“ 


(g) One would have thought, this fingle Converſation alone, 
ſufficient to have reclaimed AkIs TIP US; but the Badneſs of 
his Diſpoſition, like to that of CRITIAS and ALCIBIADES, 
prevailed over the Precepts of SOCRATES ; illuſtrated as they 
were by the beautiful Picture borrowed from PRomIcus. He 
became afterwards the Founder of a Se& of Philoſophers, 
whoſe leading Tenet was, ** that Man was born for Pleaſure; 
and that Virtue is only ſo far laudable, as it conduces thereto.” 
One of his Diſciples taught publickly, that there were no Gods: 


A ſhort and eaſy Tranſition. from Vice and Senſuality to 
Atheiſm. 
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Ca ATP: I. 


OC RAT Es ſeeing his eldeſt Son Lam- 
PROCLES, enraged with his Mother, ſpoke 
to him in the following Manner. © Tell me, 


my Son, ſaid he, did you ever hear of any who 
were called ungrateful pitt 


= Maur, replied LAMPROCLES.” 


« Dip you conſider what gained them this 
Appeltation? 


Thy were called ungrateful, becauſe 


having received F avours, they refuſed to make 
any Return.” 


© INGRATITUDE then ſhould ſeem one Spe- 
cies of Injuſtice?ꝰ 


% Mos certainly.” 


„Hav you ever examined thoroughly 
what 15, Sort of Injuſtice is? Or, do you 
think, 
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think, LamProcLEs, becauſe we are only ſaid 
to be unjuſt when we treat our Friends ill, 
not ſo when we injure our Enemies ; therefore, 
we are indeed unjuſt when we are ungrateful 
to our Friends; but not fo, when only ungrate- 
ful to our Enemies? 


&* I Have conſidered it thoroughly, replied 
LAMPROCLES; and am convinced, that to be 
ungrateſul, is to be unjuſt, whether the Object 

of our Ingratitude be Friend or F oe.” * 


Ir then, continued Sock ar, inganicude 
is Injuſtice, it will follow, that the greater the 
Benefit—of which we are unmindful—the more 
we are ach * 


« Mosr affuredly.” 


„Bur where ſhall we find the Perſon who 
hath received from any one, Benefits, ſo great 
or ſo many, as Children from their Parents? 
To them it is they owe their very Exiſtence; 
and, in Conſequence of this, the Capacity of 
beholding all the Beauties of Nature, toge- 
ther with the Privilege of partaking of thoſe 
various Bleſſings, which the Gods have fo 

F 3 bountifully 
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bountifully diſpenſed to all Mankind. Now 


theſe are Advantages univerſally held fo ineſti- | 
mable, that, to be deprived of them, exciteth 


our very ſtrongeſt Abhorrence : An Abhor- 


„ 


long Time, a moſt painful Burthen. To his 


rence well underſtood, when the Wiſdom of 
the Legiſlature made Death ro be the Puniſh- 
ment of the moſt atrocious Crimes ; rightly 
judging, that the Terror wherewith every 
one . beheld it, would ſerve the moſt power- 
fully to deter from the Commiſſion of ſuch 
Offences, as they ſaw muſt bring upon them 
this greateſt of all Evils. Neither ſhould'ſt thou 
ſuppoſe it Senſuality alone, which induceth 
Mankind to enter into Marriage; — ſince, 
not a Street but would furniſh with other 
Means for its Gratification : But qur Deſire 
is to find out one wherewith to unite our- 
ſelves, from whom we may reaſonably ex- 
pet 2 numerous, and a healthful Progeny. 
The Huſband then turneth his Thoughts in 


what Manner he may beſt maintain the 


Wife whom he hath thus choſen ; and make 


_ ample Proviſion for his Children yet unborn; 


while ſhe, on her Part, with the utmoſt Dan- 
ger to herſelf, bears about with her, for a 


ſhe 
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ſhe imparts Life and Nouriſhment; and brings 
it into the World with inexpreſſible Anguiſh : 
Nor doth her Taſk end here; ſhe is ſtill to 
ſupply the Food that muſt afterward ſup- 
port it. She watches over it with tender 
Affection; attends it, continually, with un- 
wearied Care, although ſhe hath received no 
Benefit from it; neither doth it yet know 
to whom it is thus indebted. She ſeeks, as 
it were, to divine its Wants: Night or Day, 
her Solicitude and Labour know no Inter- 
miſſion ; unmindful of what hereafter may be 
the Fruit of all her Pain. Afterward, —when 
the Children are arrived at an Age capable to 
receive Inſtruction, — how doth each Parent 
endeavour to inſtil into their Minds, the Know- 
lege which may beſt conduce to their future 
Well-doing : And if they hear of any, better 
qualified than themſelves for this important 
Taſk - to theſe they ſend them without Regard 
to the Expence; ſo much do they deſire the 
Happineſs of their Children!“ 


* CERTAIN it is, replied LaMPpROCLES; 
although my Mother had done this, and a 
thouſand Times more, no Man cquld bear 
with ſo much Ill-humour.“ 

5 6 Do 
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„Do not you think it eaſier to bear the 
Anger of a Mother, than that of a wild 
Beaſt ?” 


«© No; not of ſuch a Mother,” 


% BuT what Harm hath ſhe done you? 
 Hath ſhe Kicked you, or bit you, as wild 
Beaſts do when they are angry ?” 


No, — but ſhe utters ſuch Things as no 
one can bear from any Body.” 


&© AND you, LAMPROCLES, — what have you 
not made this Mother bear, with your con- 
tinual Cries, and untoward Reſtleſsneſs! what 
Fatigue in the Day? what Diſturbance in the 
Night ? and what Pangs when Sickneſs at any 
Time ſeized you!“ | 


%“ Bur however I never did, or faid any 
Thing to make her aſhamed of me.” 


Fl 


„ IT is well. — But why, LamPeRocLEs, 
ſhould you be more offended with your Mo- 
ther, than People on the Stage are with one 
another? There is nothing ſo injurious or re- 
proachful that theſe do not often ſay, yet no 
| 4 . one 
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one becomes outrageous againſt the Man whom 
he hears threaten and revile him, becauſe he 
well knows, he intends him no real Injury: 
But you — although you as well know that no 
Hurt is deſigned you, but, on the Contrary, 
every Kindneſs ;z you fly out into Rage againſt 
your Mother !—or, perhaps, you ſuppoſe, ſhe 
intended you ſome Harm ?” 


© Nor at all, replied LameRocLes; —I 
never once ſuſpected any ſuch Matter.” 


© WAT] a Mother who thus loves you! 
who, when you are ſick, ſpareth no Means, 
no Pains for your Recovery : — Whoſe Care is 
to ſupply your every Want; and whoſe Vows 
to the Gods are ſo frequent on your Behalf !— 
Is ſhe harſh and cruel ? — Surely, the Man 
who cannot bear with ſuch a Mother, cannot 
bear with that which is moſt for his Advantage. 
But, tell me, continued Socx aTts, doth it 
ſeem to you at all neceſſary to ſhew Reſpect 
or Submiſſion to any one whatſoever ? Or, are 
you indeed conſcious of ſuch a Degree of Self- 
ſufficiency, as makes it needleſs to pay any 
Regard, whether to Magiſtrate or General?“ 


Gs 80 
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c So far from it, ſaid LAMyRocl Es, I en- 
deavour all I can to recommend myſelf to my 
Superiors.“ 


„ PzrHars too, you would cultivate the 
Good-will of your Neighbour, that he may 
ſupply you with Fire from his Hearth, when 
you want it; or yield you ready Aſſiſtance, 
when any Accident befals you?“ 


« 1 WOULD, * ſurely.” 


« Anp if you were to go a Journey, or a 
Voyage with any one, —it would not be indif- 
ferent to you, whether they loved or hated 
you?“ 


No, certainly!“ 


„ Wazren l- to think it right to endea- 
vour to gain the Good-will of theſe People; 
and ſuppoſe you are to do nothing for a Mo- 
ther, whoſe Love for you ſo far exceeds that 
of any other! Surely you have forgot, that 
while every other Kind of Ingratitude is paſſed 
over unnoticed by the Magiſtrate, — thoſe who 
refuſe to return good Offices, in any other 
Caſe, being only puniſhed with the Contempt of 

their 
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their Fellow- Citizens, — the Man, who is want- 
ing in Reſpect to his Parents, for this Man, 
public Puniſhments are appointed (5): The 
Laws yield him no longer their Protection; 
neither is he permitted any Share in the Ad- 
miniſtration, ſince they think no Sacrifice, of- 
fered by a Hand ſo impious, can be accept- 
able to the Gods, or beneficial to Man: And 
conclude the Mind, ſo altogether degenerate, 
equally incapable of undertaking any Thing 
great, or executing any Thing juſtly, For ſuch 
too as neglect to perform the Rites of Sepul- 
ture for their Parents; — for zheſe, the ſame 


Puniſhments have been allotted by the Laws: 


And particular Regard is had to theſe Points, 
when Enquiry is made into the Lives and Be- 
haviour of thoſe who offer themſelves Candi- 
dates for any public Employment. — You, 
therefore, O my Son! will not delay, if wiſe, 
to intreat Pardon of the Gods; leſt they, 
from whom your Ingratitude cannot be hid, 
ſhould turn away their Favour from you ;— 
and be you likewiſe careful to conceal it from 

5 WO 


(5) Neither was this confined to their immediate Parents, 
but equally underſtood of their Grand-fathers, Grand-mothers, 
and other Progenitors,-PoTTER's Antig. 
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the Eyes of Men; that you find not yourſelf 
forſaken by all who know you: For no 
one will expect a Return to his Kindneſs, how- 
ever conſiderable, from him who can ſhew him- 
felf unmindful of what he oweth to his 
Parents,” | 
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OCRATES having obſerved that CH- 
REPHON and CHARECRATES, two Bro- 
thers, with whom he was acquainted, were at 
Variance ; he wiſhed very much to reconcile 
them to each other. To which End, meeting 


one of them, he ſaid to him, — What, are 


you then, CHARECRATES, one of thoſe merce- 


nary Kind of People, who prefer Riches to a 
Brother; and forget that theſe being only in- 
animate Things, require much Vigilance and 
Care to protect them; whereas a Brother, en- 
dued with Reaſon and Reflection, is able to 
give Aſſiſtance and Protection to you? And 
beſides; Brothers are ſomewhat leſs plentiful 
than. Gold! It is ftrange a Man ſhould think 

_—___ himſelf 
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himſelf injured becauſe he cannot enjoy his 
Brother's Fortune? Why not equally com- 
plain of Injury done him by the reſt of his 
Fellow-Citizens; becauſe the Wealth of the 
whole Community doth not centre in him 
alone ? But in this Caſe they can argue right ; 
and eaſily ſee, that a moderate Fortune, ſecured 
by the mutual Aid of Society, is much better 
than the Riches of a whole City, attended with 
the Dangers to which Solitude would expoſe 
them; yet admit not this Reaſoning in Regard 
to a_ Brother. If rich, they buy Slaves in 
Abundance, to ſerve them : They endeavour 
all they can to gain Friends to ſupport them; 
but make at the ſame Time no Account of a 
Brother; as if Nearneſs in Blood diſqualified 
for Friendſhip! But, ſurely, to be born of the 
ſame Parents, and educated in the ſame Houſe, 
ought rather to be conſidered as ſo many 
powerful Cements; ſince even wild Beaſts 
themſelves, ſhew ſome Inclination to Animals 
they are brought up with: And beſides, C- 


RECRATES, — he who hath a Brother, is much 


more regarded than he who hath none; — his 
Enemies too will be the leſs forward to moleſt 


him.” | | Au 
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T wILL not deny, replied Ch RECRATxS, 
that a Brother, when ſuch as he ſhould be, is, as 
you ſay, an ineſtimable Treaſure ; and therefore 
we ought to bear long with one another; ſo 


. far from quarrelling on every flight Occaſion ; 


but, when this Brother fails, in every Particu- 
lar, and is, indeed, the very Reverſe of all he 
ought to be, — to keep on Terms with ſuch a 
one is next to an Impoſſibility.“ | 


« Your Brother then, my CH @RECRATES, 
is diſpleaſing to every one? Or are there ſome, 
to whom he can make himſelf very agreeable?” 


& Tuxkkroxk he the more deſerves my 
Hatred, ſaid CHERECRATES; becauſe, where- 
ever he comes he fails not to make himſelf 
pleaſing to others ; whereas he ſeems to aim 
at nothing but diſpleaſing me.” 


6 BuT may not this happen,CHA&RECRATES, 
from your not knowing how to converſe pro- 


Periy with a Brother? As the Horſe, not un- 


tractable to others, becomes altogether unma- 
nageable to the unſkilful Rider.” 


* AND why ſhould J, who well know how 
to return any Kindneſs ſhewn me either in 
Words 


135 
Words or Actions, be ſuppoſed ignorant in tf 
what Manner to behave properly to a Brother? ; 
No; —but when I ſee a Man catch at every 
Opportunity to vex and diſoblige me, ſhall N 
I, after this, ſhew Kindneſs to ſuch a one? I 1 
cannot, SOCRATES 3 — nor will I even attempt 
it!“ TM. 
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« You ſurprize me, CHARECRATES | — | | 
Suppoſe you had a Dog who watched and de- | 
fended your Sheep diligently : — This Dog = 


fawns and careſſes your Shepherds, but ſnarls | | | 
at you whenever you come near him. What | 
do you on this Occaſion ?—Fly out into Rage ? | i 


— Or endeavour, by Kindneſs, to reconcile him 
to you? You acknowledge a Brother, when 
ſuch as he ought to be, an valuable Treaſure : 
You fay, you are not unacquainted with the 
Arts of conciliating Favour and Affection; | 
but yet are reſolved to employ none of them, | 
to gain the Love of CHaREPRON !”? | 

<© I Do not believe, SocraTEs, I have Arts 1 

ſufficient to ſucceed in ſuch an Attempt.” 


| 

* Anp yet ] ſhould imagine, faid Soc RArzs, | 
no ne one neceſſary : — Practiſe only thoſe f 
5 NS | 
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you are already Maſter of, and you vill find 
them ſufficient to regain his Affection.— 


«Tx you know what theſe are, of Favour 
inform me, replied CHARECRATES; for they 
are unknown to me.“ 


© SUPPOSE, CHARECRATES, you wiſhed 
ſome Friend to invite you to his Feaſt, when 
he offered Sacrifice; — what Means would you 
take to induce him thereto ?” . Hi 


e InviTE him to one of mine.“ 


"06; Ben if you wanted him, in yeur Abſence, 
to manage your Afﬀairs,—what then ?? - 


TT I-wouLD try what I could to engage his 
Gratitude, by firſt rendering him the Service I 
wiſhed to receive.” 


Bur, ſuppoſe you deſired to ſecure for 
yourſelf an . hoſpitable Reception in ſome fo- 
reign Country, what would you do??“ 


WIEN any of that Place came to Athens, 
I would invite them to my Houſe, ſaid CHñæ- 


RECRATES; 
/ 
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RECRATES; — and would ſpate no Pains to aſſiſt 
them in diſpatching the Buſineſs they came 
for; that they, when I went thither, might 
help me in Return, to expedite mine.” 


« Is it ſo then !— replied SocraTzs; and 
are you ſo well ſkilled in all the Arts of con- 
ciliating Favour and Affection; yet know no- 
thing of the Matter? — But you are afraid, 
CHAP.ECRATES, of making the firſt Advances 
to your Brother, leſt it ſhould degrade you in 
the Opinion of- thoſe who hear it ? Yet, ſure- 
ly, it ought not to be leſs glorious for a Man 
to anticipate his Friends, in Courteſy and kind 
Offices, than get the Start of his Enemies in 
Injuries and Annoyance! Had J thought 
CHAEREPHON as well diſpoſed as you towards a 
Reconciliation : I ſhould have endeavoured to 
have prevailed on him to make the firſt Ad- 
vances; but you ſeemed to me the better 
Leader in this Affair; and I fancied Succeſs 
the moſt likely to enſue from ng: | 


% Nav now, SOCRATES, cried out Chæ- 
RECRATES, you certainly ſpeak not with your 
uſual Wiſdom. What! would you have me 


% — 


| 
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who am the youngeſt, make Overtures to my 
Brother; when in all Nations it is the un- 


doubted e of the Firſt-born to lead the 
Way ?” 


« How, replied SocraTzs! Is it not the 
Cuſtom every-where for the Younger to yield 
e the Elder? Muſt not he riſe 

Approach; and give to him the Seat 
which i is moſt honourable; and hold his Peace 
till he hath done ſpeaking ? — Delay not there- 


fore, my CH&ARECRATES, to do what I adviſe: 


— Uſe your Endeavour to appeaſe your Bro- 
ther; nor doubt his Readineſs to return your 
Love. He is ambitious of Honour ; he hath 
a Nobleneſs of Diſpoſition : Sordid Souls, in- 
deed, are only to be moved by mercenary Mo- 
tives; but the Brave and Liberal are ever beſt 
fubdued by Courteſy and Kindneſs.” 


7 Bur ſuppoſe, my Sock aTEs, when J have 
ated as you adviſe, my Brother ſhould behave 


no better than he has done em 


« 0 it prove ſo, CulanOnATES, | 
what other Harm can ariſe to you from it, 
than that of having ſhewn yourſblf a good 

$. * 


Man, and a good Brother to one whoſe Bad- 
neſs of Temper makes - him undeſerving of 
your Regard ? — But I have no Apprehenſion 
of ſo unfavourable an Iſſue to this Matter: 
Rather, when your Brother ſhall ſee it your 
Intention to conquer by Courteſy, he himſelf 
will ſtrive to excel in ſo noble a Conteſt. As 
it is, — nothing can be more deplorable than 
your preſent Situation; it being no other than 
as if theſe Hands, ordained of Gop for mu- 
tual Aſſiſtance, ſhould ſo far forget their Of- 
fice, as mutually to impede each other : — Or 
theſe Feet, deſigned by Providence for a reci- 
procal Help, ſhould entangle each other to the 
Hindrance of both. But, ſurely, it ſhews no 
leſs our Ignorance and Folly, than works our 
Harm; when we thus turn thoſe Things into 
Evil which were not created but for our Good. 
And, truly, I regard a Brother as one of the 
beſt of Bleſſings that Gop hath beſtowed on 
us; — two Brothers being more profitable to 
each other, than two Eyes, or two Feet; or 
any other of thoſe Members which, have been 
given to us in Pairs; for Partners and Helps, 
as it were, to each other, by a bountiful Provi- 
dence. For whether we conſider the Hands, 

K 2 or 
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or the Feet; they aſſiſt not each other unleſs 
placed at no great Diſtance: And, even our 
Eyes, whoſe Power evidently appears of the 
wideſt Extent, are yet unable to take in, at 
one and the ſame View, the Front and the Re- 
verſe of any one Object whatſoever, though 
placed ever ſo near them: But no Situation 
can hinder Brothers who live in Amity, from 
rendering one another the moſt eſſential Ser- 
vices.“ | 


Z 


F 
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ALSO remember a Diſcourſe that Soc a- 

> TEs. once held, concerning Friendſhip; 
which I think could not but greatly. benefit 
his Hearers; j ſince he not only taught us how 
we might gain Friends but how to behave 
towards them when gained. On this Occa- 
ſion he obſerved, © That although the Gene- 
rality of Mankind agreed in eſteeming a firm 
and virtuous Friend, an invaluable Poſſeſſion; 
yet were there very few Things about which 
2 they 
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they gave themſelves leſs Trouble: They were 
diligent, he ſaid, to purchaſe Houſes and 
Lands, and Slaves, and Flocks, and Houſhold 
Goods; and when purchaſed would take no 
little Pains to preſerve them; but, were no 
Way ſolicitous either to purchaſe or preſerve a 
Friend, however they might talk of the Ad- 
vantages of having one. Nay, he had ſeen 
People, who, if they had a Friend and a Slave 
fick at the ſame Time, would fend for the 
Phyſician ; and try every means to recover the 
Slave, while the Friend was left to take Care 
of himſelf; and, if both died, it was eaſy to 
ſee how each ſtood in their Eſtimation. Of 
all their Poſſeſſions, this alone was neglected : 
They would even ſuffer it to be loſt for Want 
of a little Attention (7). Their Eſtates, here 
and there, they could with Readineſs point out 
2 do 


(i) One Proof we have of this Want of Attention, even 
in PERICLES himſelf; and which poſſibly SOCRATES - might 
have in bis Eye, though out of Respect to his Memory he 
forbore to mention it; for he ſuffered ANAXAGORAS, to 
whom he ſtood ind bted for fo much uſeful Knowlege both in 
Philoſophy and Politicks, to be reduced to ſuch Diſtreſs, that, 
partly from Want, and partly from Vexation, he determined 
to ſtarve himſelf to Death : And having muffled up his 
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to you; but aſk them of their Friends — how 


many, and what they are, — and you reduce 
them to ſome Difficulty : The Number, tho? 
acknowledged ſmall, is more than they can 
well make out to you; fo little do theſe Peq- 


ple concern themſelves about the Matter. And 


yet—what Poſſeſſion ſhall be placed in Compe- 
tition with a Friend? What Slave ſo affectionate 
to our Perſons, or ſtudious of our Intereſt ? 
What Horſe able to render us ſuch Service? 
From whence, or from whom, can we at all 
Times, and on every Occaſion, receive ſo 
many, and ſuch eſſential Benefits? Are we at a 
Loſs in our own private Affairs, or in thoſe 
the Public have intruſted to our Management? 
A Friend will ſupply every Deficiency. Do 
we wiſh for the Pleaſure of giving Aſſiſtance to 
ſome other ?—A Friend will furniſh us with the 
Power, Are we threatened with Danger ?— 


He 


Head in his Cloke, he threw himſelf on the Ground to expect 
its coming. Indeed, PeRICLES no ſooner heard of this but 


he flew to his Aſſiſtance ; Begging him to liye ; and bewailing 


his own Loſs, in Caſe he was deprived of ſo wile a Counſellor, 
When, opening his Cloke, the Philoſopher, in a feeble and 
and low Voice, ſaid to him, — Ah! PEerICLES! they who 
need a Lamp, do not negle& to ſupply it with Oil!“ 


A gentle Reproof; but therefore the more piexcing to an in: 
genuous Mind, 
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He flies to our Aſſiſtance; for he not only de- 
dicates his Fortune to our Service, but his Life 
to our Defence. Do we purpoſe to perſuade ?— 
His Eloquence 1s ever ready to ſecond all we 
ſay. Are we compelled to contend ? — His 
Arm is ever found among the foremoſt to aſſiſt 
us. He doubles the Joy which | Profperity 
brings, and makes the Load of Affliction leſs 
heavy: Our Hands, our Feet, our Eyes, can 
yield us ſmall Service in Compariſon to that 
we receive from a Friend: For what we are 
not able to do for ourſelves ; — that which we 
neither ſee, nor bear, nor think of, when our 
own Intereſt is the Queſtion; a Friend will 
perceive, and perform for us. And yet, — this 
Friend, — whilſt the Plant that promiſeth us 
Fruit ſhall be carefully cultivated; — this 
Friend, we negle&- to nouriſh and improve; 
though where elſe the Tree, from vue ſuch 
Fruit is to be found !” 
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S. 


Remember likewiſe another Diſcourſe of 
his, wherein he exhorteth his Hearers to 
look well into themſelves, and ſee, in what 
Eſtimation they might reaſonably hope their 
BB Friends ſhould hold them. For, having ob- 
1 ſerved one of his Followers deſert a Friend, 
| when oppreſſed with Penury, he thus queſ- 
tioned ANTISTHENES in the Preſence of the 
Man, together with many others: * Pray ſay, 
ANTISTHENES, is it allowable to value our 
Friends as we do our Slaves : For one of theſe 
we perhaps rate at Five Mina (k) ; while we 
think another dear at Two: Theſe again we 
will give Ten for; and for- ſome, it may be 
Twenty : Nay, it 1s ſaid that Nic1as, the Son 
of NicERATus, gave no leſs than a whole Ta- 
lent (7) for one he intended to ſet over his 
Mines. May we eſtimate our Friends in the 
fame Manner??? 


— wag — — — 
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A i) The Attic Mina, worth Three Pounds Sterling. 
(7) The Talent, worth Sixty Mina. | 
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« T THINK we may, replied ANTISTHENES; . 


for, while I know ſome whoſe Affection I would 
purchaſe -at no mean Price, there are others 
whom I would ſcarcely thank for theirs, if T 
might have it for nothing. — And there are, 
my SOCRATES, Whoſe Favour and Friendſhip 
I ſhould+be glad to ſecure, though at the Ex- 
pence of the laſt Farthing.“ 


“Ir this is the Caſe, replied Sock Ars, it 
behoves us not a little to conſider of how much 
worth we really are to our Friends; at the 


ſame Time that we uſe our Diligence to raiſe 


our Value with them as much as we can, that 


they may not lay us aſide, like uſeleſs Lumber. 


For when I hear this Man cry out, my F riend 
hath deſerted me; * and another complain, 
« that one whom he thought moſt ſtrongly 
attached to him, had fold his Friendſhip for 
ſome trifling Advantage; I am inclined to 
aſk, whether, as we are glad to get rid of a 
bad Slave at any Rate, ſo we may not wiſh to 


do the ſame by a worthleſs Friend? Since, after 


all, we ſeldom hear of the good Friend being 
torſaken, any more than of the good Slave 
wanting a Maſter.” 


. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ND here, on the other Hand, I will re- 

late a Converſation SocRATEs once had 

with Cr1ToBuLUs; from whence we may learn 
to try our Friends; and find out ſuch as are 


worthy of our Affection. 


e SUPPOSE, ſaid he, CRITOBVUL Us, we 
wanted to chuſe a worthy Friend, what ſhould 
be our Method of Proceeding in this Matter? 
Should we not beware of one much addicted 
to High- living? — To Wine, or Women; — or 
of a lazy Diſpoſition ?—Since, enſlaved to ſuch 
Vices, no Man could be of Uſe, either to 
himſelf, or any other,” 


6 CkRTAINLVY.“ 


* Suppost we met with a Man whoſe Poſ- 
ſeſſions being ſmall, he is yet moſt laviſh in his 
Expences ; — who ſtands daily in Need of his 

| Friend's 
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Friend's Purſe, as a neceſſary Supply for his 
own Profuſion ; —with whom however all that 
is lent, is loft; yet whom to refuſe is moſt 
deadly to offend : — Would not ſuch a one 
prove rather troubleſome, think you?“ 


— 


5 — 2 
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&© No doubt, SocrRATES.” 


Ad if there was a Perſon, provident in- 
deed enough, but withal ſo covetous, as never 
to be content unleſs he hath the Advantage of 
you on every Occaſion ?” 


« I THINK of him, worſe than of the 
other.“ 


4 BuT what do you ſay to the Man, CRIro- 
zurus, who is ſo much bent on making a For- 


tune as to mind nothing but what ſerves tq 
that End?“ 


Is Ax, leave him to himſelf, returned 
, CrriTomuLUs; ſince it is ſure he will 1 never be 
of Uſe to any other.“ 


« Anp ſuppoſe one of ſo turbulent a Dif- 
poſition, as to be daily engaging his Priends 
in ſame Quarrel on his ö * 


„ I wovrp 
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I wourp keep clear of ſuch a one, moſt 
certainly, my SOCRATES.” 


Bur what if the Man were free from theſe 
Defects; and had only ſuch a Sort of Selfiſh- 
neſs belonging to him, as made him always 
ready to receive Favours; not at all ſolicitous 
about returning any ?” a 


« War certainly, replied Cxrrogurus, no 
Perſon would wiſh to have any Thing to ſay to 
ſuch a one: — But, my SocraTEs, continued 
he, — ſince none of theſe People will ſerve our 
Purpoſe, —ſhew me, I defire yon, what Sort of 
Man he muſt be whom we ſhould endeavour to 
make a Friend of? 

<« T svppos?, ſaid SOCRATES, he ſhould be 
the very Reverſe of all we have been ſaying :— 
Moderate in his Pleaſures, — a ſtrict Obſerver 
of his Word, — fair and open in all his Deal- 
ings ;—and who will not ſuffer even his Friend 
to ſurpaſs him in Generoſity; ſo that all are 
Gainers, with whom he hath to do.“ N 

* Bur how ſhall we find ſuch a one, ſaid 
CrIToBULUS; or make Trial of theſe Virtues 
| and 
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and Vices; without running ſome Hazard by 
che Experiment ?” 


—— ———— 8 — 
— — — 


_ — — 


« Wurx you are enquiring out the beſt 
Statuary, Cxirozul us, you truſt not to the 
Pretences of any, but examine the Perform- 
ances of all; and conclude, that he who hath 
hitherto excelled, gives the beſt grounded 
Aſſurance of excelling for the Future.“ 


— — —— 
— 


— —— 


“So you would have us infer, Sock aTEs, 
that he who hath already diſcharged the Duties 
of a good Friend, towards thoſe with whom he 
hath been formerly connected; will not fail to 
do the ſame, when connected with you * 


* UNDOUBTEDLY, my CRITOBULUS : Juſt 
as I ſhould infer, that the Groom, Who hath 
taken proper Care of your Horſes, will go the 
lame by mine, whenever I ſend him any.” 


— 


n 
— — — r — — 
— — — ll et Iain oe —̃ — 


« Bur, my SoeRATESs, when we have found 
out a Man whom we judge proper to make a 
Friend of; — what Means may we uſe to en- 
gage his Affection?“ 8 


„ In the firſt Place, returned SOCRATES, t | 
we muſt conſult the Gods; whether it be 
| agreeable 
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agreeable to their Will, that we engage in 
Friendſhip with him.“ 


Bur ſuppoſe the Gods diſapprove not of 
our Choice, what Way {hall we take to obtain 
his Favour ?” 


« Nor hunt him down, CriToBuLvs, as 
we do Hares nor catch him by Stratagem, as 
we do Birds; neither are we to ſeize him by 
Force, as we are wont to ſerve our Enemies ; 
for it would prove an arduous Taſk to make a 
Man your Friend in Spite of Inclination. To 
ſhur him up like a Criminal, might create 
Averſion; but would never conciliate Favour 


and Eſteem.” 
0 Bur what muſt we do men re . 


40 1: HAVE heard, n of certain 


Words that have all the Force in them of the 


moſt powerful Charms. — There are, likewiſe, 
other Arts, wherewith ſuch as. know them 


ſeldom fail to allure to themſelves whomever 


they pleaſe,” 


« Anp where can we learn thels Words, 


Gid CriropuLUs?” 


ce You 


% 
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« You know the Song the Syrens uſed to 
charm ULysszxs ?—lt begins with; 


« 0 ſtay, O Pride of Greece, ULyssss ſtay !** 
PoePe's Odyſſey. 


« I po know it, SocRAT ES. — But did they 
not mean to detain others by theſe Charms as 
well as Uurssrs! 8 


« Nor at all, Calrozurus; — Words like 


theſe are only deſigned t to o allure noble Souls, 
and Lovers of Virtue,” 


„I BEIN to underfland you, ſaid Cxr- 
TOBULUS z and perceive the Charm which ope- 
rates ſo powerfully, is Praiſe : But in order to 
make it effectual, we mult beſtow it with Diſ- 
cretion; leſt Ridicule ſhould ſeem intended 
by us, rather than Applauſe. And, indeed, 
to commend a Man for his Beauty, his Strength, 
or his Stature, who knows himſelf to be weak, 
little, and deformed, would be to incur his 
Reſentment, not conciliate his Affection; and 
make Mankind not eek but un our So- 
N But do you know of no other Charms: 95 


No; 


—— — | WI__ 
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No; -I have heard indeed, that PERI. 
cs had many, wherewith he charmed the 
City, and gained the Love of all Men.” 
* By what Means did TuzmisTOCLEs pro- 
cure the "OM nn of his Selle Citizens? 2 


« By no Incantations, moſt certainly, re- 
plied Soc xArESs; if you | Except that of ſery- 
L wg. bag State.” 5 n 8 1 


A % Ss » , * k " & 3 * 
” — 8 ” , , 
Fs 7 * „ « - * 2890 * 
* 


— 


4 vi! Lend infinuate, then, my Soon 
ES, That, in order to obtain a Virtuous 
Friend, we muſt endeavour, firſt of all, to 
be ourſelves virtuous? + 


/ 


109 
— 


4c . — can you e RIF Kate | 


that a bad Man can, gain the Affection of a 


good one. To f . " 4 7-2 


44 — 4 2808 5 1 * : — - — 4 # 3% # vi 
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: 


2 - 


« ES yet, wy Crrronuuys, 1 have ſeen 
many a ſorry Rhetorician,, live,. 1 in great Har- 
mony, with, the bell Orator in Athens; And 
a General, perfectly well-ſkilled | in the Art of 
War, ſhall admit others to his Intimacy, wag 
know nothing of the Matter.” 


8 » « BvT 
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« Bur did you ever ſee a Man, Cx IroBu- 
Lus, who had no one good Quality to recom- 
mend him,—for that is the Queſtion,—did yow 
ever ſee ſuch a one gain a Friend of diſtin- 
ouiſhed Abilities?“ 


« po not know TI ever did. But if it is 
ſo clear, SocRATES, that thoſe who have much 
Merit, and they who have none, can never 
unite together in Friendſhip; are the Vir- 


tuous equally ſure of being beloved by all the 
Virtuous?“ 


„ You are led into this Enquiry, my Catxro- 
zul us, from obſerving that the Great and the 
Good, although alike Enemies to Vice, and 
equally engaged in the Purſuit of Glory, are 
ſo far from expreſſing this mutual Good- will, 
that Enmity and Oppoſition ſometimes prevail 
among them; and are with more Difficulty 
reconciled to each other, than even the moſt 
worthleſs and vile of all Mankind: This you 
ſee, and are concerned at.“ 


IAM fo, replied Cx1ToBuLUs ; and the 
more, as I obſerve this not confined to Par- 
ticulars, but Communities: — Thoſe, too, 

. 5 * where 
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where Vice finds its greateſt Diſcouragement, 
and Virtue its beſt Reward; — even theſe 
ſhall engage in Hoſtilities againſt each other 
Now when I ſee this, my Sock ares, I almoſt 
deſpair to find a Friend! For where ſhall I 
ſeek one ?—not among the Vicious; for, how 
can one who is ungrateful, profuſe, avaritious, 


idle, intemperate, faithleſs, be a Friend !— - 


He may hate, but cannot Love ! — Neither 
yet is it more poſlible for the Virtuous and 
the Vicious to unite in the Bonds of Amity ; 
fince what Concord can ſubſiſt between thoſe 
who commit Crimes, and they who abhor 
them? And if, after this, we are to add the 
Virtuous; If Ambition can ſow Enmity among 
the beſt of Men; — If zheſe, deſirous all of 
the higheſt Places, can envy and oppoſe each 
other, — where can Friendſhip be found ? —or 


where the Aſylum, on Earth, for Fidelity 
and Affection!“ 


« My CriToBuLUs, anſwered SOCRATES, 
we ſhall find it no eaſy Matter to inveſtigate 
this Point. Man is made up of Contrarieties. 
Inclined to Friendſhip from the Want he finds 
in himſelf of Friends, he compaſſionates the 
Sufferer ; 
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Sufferer; he relieves the Neceſſitous; and 
finds Complacency and Satisfaction whether 
his Turn is to receive, or confer an Obligation: 
But, as one, and the ſame Thing, may be an 
Object of Deſire to mam; Strife, Enmity; and 
IIl-will, become thereby unavoidable : — Bene- 
volence is extinguiſhed by Avarice and Am- 
bition; and Envy fills the Heart, which *cill 
then, was all Affection! But, Friendſhip can 
make its Way, and ſurmount every Obſtacle, 
to unite the Juſt and Good. For Virtue will 
teach theſe to be contented with their own 
Poſſeſſions, how moderate ſoever: Nay, in- 
finitely prefer them, to the Empire of the 
World, if not to be had without Hatred and 
Contention. Aſſiſted by zbis, they willingly 
endure the Extream of Thirſt and Hunger, 
rather than injure, or bear hard on any :—Nor, 
can Love itſelf, even when the moſt violent, 
tranſport them beyond the Rules of Decency 
and good Order. They are ſatisfied with what- 
ever the Laws have allotted them: And ſo far 
from deſiring to encroach on the Rights of 
others, they are eaſily inclined to reſign many 
of their own. If Diſputes ariſe, they are ſoon 
accommodated, to the Contentment of each 


L 2 Party : 
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Party: Anger never riſes ſo high, as to ſtand 
in Need of Repentance; nor can Envy once 
find Admiſſion into the Minds of beſe, who 
live in a mutual Communication of their 
Goods; and plead a Kind of Right in whatever 
a Friend poſſeſſes. Hence, therefore, we may 
be very ſure, that virtuous Men will not op- 
poſe, but afliſt each other in the Diſcharge of 
the Public Offices. Thoſe, indeed, who only 
aim at the higheſt Honours, and Poſts of the 
greateſt Power, that they may accumulate 
Wealth, riot in Luxury, and oppreſs the Peo- 
ple, are too profligate, and unjuſt, to live in 
Concord with any : But he who aſpires to an 
honourable Employment, for no other End, 
than to ſecure himſelf from Oppreſſion; pro- 
tect his Friends; and ſerve his Country; what 
ſhould hinder his uniting with thoſe, whoſe In- 
tentions are no other? Would it render him 
leſs able to accompliſh theſe Deſigns? Or 
would not his Power become ſo much the more 
_ extenſive, from having the Wiſe and the Good, 
aſſociated in the ſame Cauſe with him? In the 
Public Games, continued SocRATES, we per- 
mit not the Skiltul, and the Strong, to unite | 
themſelves together, as knowing that in fo do- 
| ing, 
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ing, they muſt bear away the Prize in every 


Contention: But here, in the Adminiſtration 


of the Public Affairs, we have no Law to for- 
bid the Honeſt from joining with the Honeſt; 
who are generally, too, the moſt able; and on 
that Account to be choſen, rather for Aſſoci- 
ates, than Opponents. Beſides — ſince Con- 
tentions will ariſe, Confederates ſhould be 
ſought for; and the greater Number will be 
neceſſary, if thoſe who oppoſe us have Cou- 
rage and Ability, For this Purpoſe, and to 
make thole whom we engage the more zea- 
lous in ſerving us, Favours and good Of- 
fices are to be diſpenſed with a liberal Hand : 
And even Prudence will direct us, to prefer 
the Virtuous, as not being many : Beſides, 
evil Men are always found inſatiable. Bur 
however this may be, my CRr1ToBULvs, take 
Courage; make. yourſelf, in the firſt Place, a 
virtuous Man, and then boldly ſet yourſelf 
to gain the Affection of the Virtuous: And 
this is a Chace wherein I may be able to 


aſſiſt you, being myſelf much inclined to | 


Love. Now, whenever I conceive an Af- 
fection for any, I reſt not till it becomes re- 
ciprocal; but borne forward towards them by 

Ex the 
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the moſt ardent Inclination, I ſtrive to make 
my Company equally deſirable. And much 
the ſame Management will you find neceſſary, 
my CxrrTosBuLvus, whenever you would gain 
the Friendſhip of any : Conceal not, there. 
fore, from me the Perſan whoſe Affection you 
moſt deſire. — For, as I have made it my 
Study to render myſelf pleaſing to thoſe, wha 
are pleaſing to me, I believe I am not igno- 
rant of ſome of the Arts beſt calculated for 
ſuch a Purpoſe.” 


* AND I, replied CR1TOBULUS, have long 
been deſirous of receiving ſome InſtruCtion 
herein; and more eſpecially if they will help 
me to gain the Affection of thoſe who are de- 
ſirable on Account of the Beauty of their Per. 
tons, as well as the Graces of their Minds.” 


Bur all Compulſion is entirely excluded 
my Scheme, continued Sock aTEs; and [ verily 


believe (ſays he) that the Reaſon why all Men 
fed the wretched Sevii A, was, from her em- 


ploying no other Means ; z lince we ſee them 
ealily detained by the Syren? 8 Song; z and, for- 
getful of every Thing, yield themſelves up to 


the inchanting Harmony. PP 


5 wy BE 
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« Bx aſſured, Sock ATEs, ſaid Cxirozurus, 
I ſhall never think of taking any Man's Affec- 
tion by Storm; —of Favour, therefore, proceed, 
I beſeech you, to your Inſtructions.“ 


* You muſt promiſe me, likewiſe, to keep 
at a proper Diſtance, and not give Way to 
over much Fondneſs.“ 


* I SHALL make no great Difficulty to pro- 
miſe you this, SacraTEs, Proves the People 
are not very handſome,” | 


&« Anp thoſe who are ſo, will be in leſs Dan- 
ger, —as far leſs likely to ſuffer you than thoſe 
who are more plain.” 


«© WeLr—lI will not tranſgreſs in this Point, 
{aid Cr1ToBULVS, only let me Know how I 
may gain a Friend.“ 


* You muſt permit me then, ſaid SacRaTrs, 
to tell him how much you eſteem him; — and 


how great your Deſire to become one of his 
Friends.” 


« Mosr readily, my SocraTs; ſince 1 
3 | never 
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never knew any one diſpleaſed with another, 
for thinking well of him.“ 


Ap that your Obſervation of his Virtue 
hath raiſed in you great Affection for his Per- 
ſon, - would you think I did amiſs ; and might 
burt you in the Man's Opinion? 


** Tae very Reverſe, I ſhould imagine; — 


for I find in myſelf a more than ordinary Af. 


tection towards thoſe who expreſs an Affection 
for me.” 


*© I May go then ſo far, in ſpeaking of you 
to thoſe you love: But will you allow me to 
proceed, CRIToBul us; and affure them, that 
the ſweeteſt Pleaſure you know, is in the Con- 
verſation of virtuous Friends? — That you are 
conſtant in your Care of them? — That you 
behold their honourable Atchievements, with 
no leſs Satisfaction and Complacency than if 
you, yourſelf, had performed them; and re- 
Joice at their Proſperity, in like Manner, as at 
your own?—T hat, in the Service of a Friend, 
you can feel no Wearineſs; and eſteem it no 
leſs honourable to ſurpaſs him in Generolity, 
than your Enemy in Arms ? — By this, or 

4 ſomething 
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ſomething like this, — I doubt not to facilitate 


your Way to the forming of many very excel- 
lent Friendſhips.” 


Bu r why do you aſk my Leave, SocraTEs, 
as if you were not at Liberty to ſay what you 
pleaſe of me ?” 


« Nor ſo, returned SocRATES; for I have 
often heard AsPASIA (n) declare, that Match- 
makers ſucceed pretty well, if they keep to 
the Truth, in what they ſay of each Party; 
whereas, if Falſhood is employed, nothing but 
Vexation can enſue ; for they who have been 
deceived, hate one another; and thoſe moſt 
of all, who brought them together. Now, I 
hold this Obſervation of Asp ASIA to be right; 


and 


(n) A Perſon well known on the Account of her Elo- 
quence, and her illuftrious Pupils ; for both PERRICLES and 
SOCRATES attended her Lectures. Her Converſation was 
not more brilliant than ſolid : Uniting the Symmetry ariſing 
from Art, with the Vehemence and Warmth which flows from 
Nature. She is generally allowed to have compoſed the fa- 
mous Funeral. Oration which PERICLEs pro nounced with ſo 
much Applauſe, in Honour of thoſe who fell in the Samian 
War. She was likewiſe well verſed in many other Parts of 
uſeful Knowlege; particularly Politics, and Natural Philoſo- 
phy.--PLUTARCH's Life of PERICLES, 
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and not leſs to concern the Point in Queſtion: 
And therefore, I think, I cannot urge any 
Thing in your Behalf, CxiTopuLus, which 
ſtrict Truth will not make good.” 


« Waicn is as much as to ſay, replied Cxi- 
TOBULUS, that if I have good Qualities ſuffi. 
cient to make myſelf beloved, I may then have 
your helping Hand: But, otherwiſe, you are 
not ſo very much my Friend, as to be at the 
Trouble to feign any for me.” 


% Axp by which of theſe Methods ſhall 1 
beſt ſerve you, CRITonulus? — Beſtowing on 
you ſome Praiſe, which, after all, 1s not your 
Due; or exhorting you to act in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as may give you a juſt Claim to it; and 
that from all Mankind ? Let us examine the 
Matter, if you are ſtill doubtful. Suppoſe I 
ſhould recommend you to the Maſter of a 
Ship, as a ſkilful Pilot; and on this you were 
admitted to direct at the Helm; muſt not De- 


ſtruction to yourſelf, as well as the Loſs of the 
Ship, be the inevitable Conſequence ? Or 
ſuppoſe I ſpoke of you every where as a great 
General, or able Stateſman ; and you, on the 

Credit 
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Credit of this falſe Repreſentation, were called 
to determine Cauſes; preſide in the Council, or 
command the Army; — would not your own 
Ruin be involved in that of your Country ?— 
Nay, were I only to cofnmend you as a good 
Oeconomiſt to my Neighbour, and thereby 
procure for you the Management of his Affairs, 
and the Care of his Family ; would not you ex- 
poſe your/eif to much Ridicule, at the ſame Time, 
that you were expoſing him to Ruin? But the 
fureft, as the ſhorteſt Way, to make yourſelf 
beloved and honoured, my CriToBuLvs, is, to 
be indeed, the very Man you wiſh to appear. 
Set yourſelf therefore, diligently, to the attain- 
ing of every Virtue; and you will find on Ex- 
. perience, that no one of them whatſoever but 
will flouriſh and gain Strength when properly 
exerciſed. This is the Counſel J have to give 
you, my Cr1ToOBULVs: But, if you are of a con- 
trary Opinion, let me know it, I intreat you.” 


Fan from it, replied CRT Togurus — And 
I ſhould only bring Shame upon myſelf by 
contradicting you, ſince thereby I ſhould con- 


tradict the ſure Principles of Truth and Vir- 
tue.” 


CHAP. 
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4224242474221 
CHAP. VI. 


NYOCRATES had the greateſt Tendernek 
for his Friends. Had Ignorance or Im 
prudence brought them into Difficulties, 
SOCRATES, by his good Advice, would often 
| ſet them at Eaſe : Or, if ſinking under Pover- 
| | ty, he would procure to them Relief, by preſ- 
| fing upon others, the Duty of mutual Aſ- 
| ſiſtance. 


I WILL give ſome Inſtances of his Senti- 
ments on ſuch Occaſions. 


PzrcEivinG ana Time, a deep Melancholy 
on the Countenance of one of his Friends,— 
Lou ſeem oppreſſed, ſaid he, Ax1istarcavs; 
but impart the Cauſe of it to your Friends; — 
they may be able to relieve you.” 


* I am indeed, ſaid ARrisTaRCHUs, op- 
preſſed with no ſmall Difficulty : For ſince our 
late Troubles, many of our Men being fled 

| for 
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for Shelter to the Pirzus, the Women belong- 
ing to them have all poured down upon me 


ſo that I have at preſent, no leſs than fourteen 


Siſters, and Aunts, and Couſins, all to provide 
for! Now, you know, my SocRArES, we can 
receive no Profit from our Lands, — for theſe 
our Enemies have got into their Poſſeſſion : 
Nor yet from our Shops and Houſes in the 
City; ſince Athens hath ſcarcely an Inhabitant 
left in it. Nobody to be found neither to 
purchaſe our Wares nobody to lend us Mo- 
| ney, at what Intereſt ſoever: So that a Man 
may as well hope to find it in the very Streets, 
as to borrow it any where !—Now, what am I 
to do, my SOCRATES, in this Caſe ? It would 
be cruel not to relieve our Relations in their 


Diſtreſs ; — and yet, in a Time of ſuch general 


Deſolation, it is impoſſible for me, to provide for 
ſo great a Number.” 


SOCRATES having patiently heard out his 
Complaint:—* Whence comes it, ſaid he, that 
we ſee CERAMo, not only provide for a large 
Family, but even become the richer by their 
very Means: While you, ARISTARCHus, are 


afraid 


. Ä ron on 
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afraid of being ſtarved to Death; becauſe ſome 
Addition hath been lately made to yours ?” 


« Taz Reaſon is plain, replied Ax is An- 
cHus; — CERamo's People are all Slaves; 
whereas thoſe, with me, are every one of them 


free.“ 


« Ax p which, in your Opinion, do you rate 
the higheſt ? — CERA Mo's Slaves, — or the fre! 


People your Houſe is filled with ?” 


* TrxRE can be no Compariſon !“ 


« Bur is it not then a Shame, ſaid Sock A- 
TES, that your People, who ſo far exceed in 
Worth, ſhould reduce you to Beggary, — 
whilſt thoſe with Cer amo make him a rich 
Man?“ 


« Nor at all, replied ArisTARcnvs { The 
Slaves with him have been brought up to 


Trades; but thoſe I ſpeak of, had a liberal 


Education.” 


« May we be ſaid to be Maſters of ſome 


Trade when we underſtand how to make 


Things which are zu?!“ Noe 
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« No doubt of it.“ 


« Is Flour, or Bread uſeful 2” 


« CERTAINLY.” — 


« AnD Clothes, — whether for Men or r Wo- 
men, —are they uſeful ?®? 


« Wnuo doubts it, ſaid ARISTARCHUS.” 


« Bur the People with you, are altogether | 


ignorant in theſe Things?“ 


« So far from it, replied Ar1sTARcnvus, 


that I queſtion not their being able to perform 
any one of them.” 


« BuT of what are you afraid then, my 
ArisTaRCHus! NavsyciDes with one of 


theſe can maintain himſelf and Family ; and 


not only ſo, but buy Flocks and Herds ; and 
accommodate the Republic with a round Sum 
on Occaſion: Cyr1sts alſo ſupports his Houſ- 
hold in Eaſe and Affluence by making Bread: 
DzMEeas, the Collytenſian, his, by making 
Caſſocks: Mzxon, his, by mann of Clokes 

and 
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—and the Megarenſians theirs, by making of 
ſhort Jackets.” 


«© THAT is true, interrupted ARISTARCHUS; 
for the Way with zhe/e is to buy Barbarians; , 
whom they can compel to Labour : But I can 
do no ſuch Thing with the Women who live 
with me; — they are free, — they are my Rela- 
tions, SOCRATES !” 


Ap ſo, becauſe they are free, and re- 
tated to you, they are to do nothing but eat 
and ſleep! Do you ſuppoſe, ArisTarcnvs, 
that ſuch as live in this Manner, are more con- 
tent than others? Or enjoy more Happineſs 
than they who, by their Labour, earn Bread for 
their Families? Suppoſe you, that Idleneſs 
and Inattention can gain any uſeful Knowlege; 
or preſerve in the Memory what hath been al- 
ready gained? — That hey can keep the Man 
in Health? Add Strength to his Body ; and 
Gold to his Stores; or giye Security to what 
he hath already in his Poſſeſſion ; and ſhall La- 
bour and Induſtry ſtand him in no Stead? 
To what Purpoſe, I pray you, did your Relations 

learn any Thing? — Did they reſolve, at the 
Ws, Tims 
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Time, to make no Uſe of their Know- 
lege? Or rather did they not intend from it 
ſome Advantage to themſelves, or Benefit to 
others? Surely, we give ſmall Proof of our 
Wiſdom when we thus decline all Employ- 
ment! For which is moſt reaſonable ? Pro- 
curing to ourſelves the Things that are uſeful, 
by exerting ' the Powers which Nature hath 
beſtowed ? — Or, with Arms a- croſs — ſit liſtleſs 
and muſing — conſidering only the Means by 
which others may provide for us? — And verily, 
—if I may ſpeak my Mind to you, freely ;—1 
ſhould ſuppoſe, ARr1sTARCnus, you cannot 


have any great Love for your Gueſts, in your 


preſent Situation; nor they for you. You 
think them a Burthen ; and they perceive you 
think them ſo: And it will be well if Diſcon- 
tent does not increaſe daily; *rill all Gratitude 
and Affection are compelled to give Way. 
But ſhew them once in what Manner they may 
become uſeful; and you will henceforth re- 
gard them with Complacency and Satisfaction; 
while they, perceiving it, will hardly be want- 
ing in Affection to you. They will be able to 
look back with Pleaſure, not Pain, on all you 
have done for them: And the ſweet Famili- 


M arity 
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arity of Friendſhip; together with all the 
tender Charities, ariſing from the ſacred Ties 


of Conſanguinity, will again be reſtored to 


your happy Society! Were the Employments 


indeed of that Nature, as would bring Shame 


along with them; Death itſelf were to be 
choſen rather than a Subſiſtance ſo obtained: 
But ſuch as they are ſkilled in, are, as I ſup- 
poſe, decent and honourable; to be performed 
with Pleaſure, ſince they can perform them 
with ſo much Eaſe. Delay not then, my ARls- 
PARCHUS, to propoſe what may be of ſo much 


Advantage, both to them and you; and doubt 
not their Compliance with what they muſt 


perceive to be ſo very reaſonable.” 


66 0 Heavens, cried Antsrarcnvs; what 
Truths have I now heard! But your Advice, 
my SOCRATES, ſhall be regarded as it ought: 


Hitherto I have been afraid to borrow Money 


of my Neighbour, as not knowing, when ſpent, 
by what Means to repay it; but my Scruples 
are now over; this Moment I will vp ſuch 
Materials as may be wanted.“ 8 | 


| Non did he at all cool in his Reſolutions: 
Wool, with whatever was neceſſary for the 
working 
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working of it, were ſent i in b Adtsrancuvs ; 
and each one was employed rom Morning to 
Night. Melancholy gave Way to continual 
Chearfulneſs; and mutual Confidence took 
the Place of that mutual 'Sulpicion, whi ch, till 
then, had poſſeſſed the Minds of ARtSTARCHUS 
and his Gueſts, They conſider him 1 now as 
their generous Protector; and his Love for 


them "increaſed, in Frefamion to 1 55 Uſe- 

ame OE HO eee TT; 
Sour Time afterward, ArIsT ARCHUS coming 

to ſee SOCRATES, related with much Pleaſure 

in what Manner they went on: © But my 

Gueſts, ſaid he, begin now to reproach me; 


for being, as they — the 2 idle Perſon 1 in 
the whole Family.“ | 


* Apa them, anſwered Sock AT ESG, 
with the Fable of the Dog. You muſt know, 
continued he, that in the Days of Yore, when 
Brutes could talk, ſeveral of the Sheep com- 
ing to their Maſter, Is it not ſtrange, Sir 
ſay they to him, that we, who provide you 
with Milk, and Wool, and Lambs, hae no- 


__ at all Siren us but what we can Set off 
| . 
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the Ground ourſelves; while the Dog, there, 
who cannot ſo much as help you to one of 
them, is pampered and fed with the very 
Bread you eat of ?”—* Peace l cries the Dog, 
ho over-heard their Complaint; - — it is not 
without Reaſon, I am taken moſt Care of: For 
I ſecure you from the Thief and the Wolf; 
nor would you, Wretches ! dare to cat at all, 
if 7 did mor ſtand Centinel, to watch and de- 
fend you.” The Sheep, faith the F able, on. 
hearing this, withdrew ; convinced that the 
Dog had Reaſon on his Side; — and do you, 
ARISTARCHUS, convince your Gueſts that i it is 
by your Care they are protected from Harm; ; 

and enjoy a Life of Security and Pleaſure,” 


*F j * J * 
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CHAP. VIII. ys 


fo o another Time, ee meeting his 


- old Friend EvT#8Rvs, whom he had not 
fra for many Yeats, aſked. * a When * 
came from * | 


' " 4 : 
www , - * A 


45 F ROM 0 great 1 at t preſent, re- 
plied Evruxkus. I owards the End of our 
late 
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late deſtructive War, I returned indeed, from 

a long Journey : For, being diſpoſſeſſed of all 
the Eſtate I had on the Frontiers of Attica; 
and my Father dying, and leaving me nothing 
here, I was obliged to gain a Subſiſtence by 
my Labour, where-ever I could : And thought 
it better to do ſo, than beg of any one; and 
borrow I could not, as I had nothing to mort- 


gage. 


*© AnD how long, faid Sock Ar ES, do you 


imagine your 3 will ſupply you with 
Neceſlaries ?*? 


„Nor long.” 


„ AnD yet Age increaſes the Number of our 
Wants, at the ſame Time that it leſſens our 
Power of providing for them?“ 


« IT does ſo.” 


„ Woulp it not then be more adviſeable, 
my EUTHERUS, to ſeek out for ſome Employ- 
ment, which might enable you to lay up ſome 
little for old Age? — What if you were to go 
to ſome wealthy Citizen, who may want ſuch 
M 3 a Per- 
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a Perſon, to aſſiſt him in gathering in his 
Fruits; inſpecting his Affairs; and overlooking 
his Labourers; whereby you might become a 
mutual Benefit to each other?“ 


— 


«© BuT U my a in 
I can ill nn to.“ 


« Yer + Mills, Bran, and thoſe 
who are employed in Public Affairs, are ſo far 
from being conſidered as Slaves on that Ac- 
count, that, on the Contrary, oy are held 
in the higheſt Eſtimation.” | 


_ © IT may be fo, SocraTEs but I never 
can bear the — found Fault vith. * 


N N yy i yet, faith ens you i will be 
hard ſet to do any one Thing, whoſe every 
Circumſtance i is ſecure from Blame. For it 1s 


difficult ſo to act, as to commit no Error: 


which yet, if we could; I know of no Security 
againſt the Cenſure of ill Judges: And, truly, 
I ſhould wonder, EvuTHzxus, if what you are 
at preſent employed about, could be performed 
in ſuch a Manner, as to eſcape all Blame. It 
ſcems therefore, to me, that all you can do, is 
only 
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only to take Care, as far as may be, to keep 
clear of thoſe People who ſeem glad to find 
Fault; and ſeek out ſuch as are more candid. 


Which done purſue with Steadineſs and Ala- | 


crity whatever you undertake, but beware how 
you undertake any Thing beyond your Power. 
Thus will your Indigence find Relief, without 
the Hazard of much Blame to you; —Certainty 
ſhall take the Place of a precarious Subfiſtence; 
and leave you. to the full Enjoyment of all the 
peaceful Pleaſures of old Age!“ 


CHAP. IX. 
1 Remember one Day, Cxrro complaining, 
how difficult it was at Athens for a Man 
who loved Quiet to enjoy his Fortune in Secu- 
rity :—* For, ſaid he, IJ have now ſeveral Law- 


ſuits on my Hands, for no other Reaſon, that 


I can gueſs at, but becauſe they know I would 
rather pay my Money than involve myſelf in 
Buſineſs and eee 8 


Sock Ars aſked, © If he kept never a Dog, 
to defend his Sheep from the Wolves ?” 
M 4 « I KEEP 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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« I xxx ſeveral, ſaid Cxiro, as you may 
imagine; and they are of no ſmall Uſe to me.? 


, © Wav then, ſaid SocRaTEs, do you nat 
engage ſome Perſon in your Service, whoſe Vi. 
gilance and Care might prevent others from 


moleſting you?“ 


6 So I would, my SocraTzs, did I not fear, 


that this very Man might, at laſt, turn againſt 
me.“ a 


„ Bur wherefore ſhould you fear this? Are 
you not pretty certain, that it may be more 
for the Intereſt of People to keep on good 
Terms with you, than have you for an Enemy? 
Believe me, my CRiro, there is many a Man 
in Athens, who would think himſelf very much 
honoured by your Friendſhip. Saying this, 


ARrcnipemus came immediately into their 


Mind; — A Man, able and eloquent; and, 


with-all, well verſed in Buſineſs : But poor; 
as being one of thoſe Few, who are not for 
having whatever they can lay Hands on. He 


loved honeſt Men; — though he would often 


ſay, nothing was more eaſy than to grow rich 


by e "To this PBs CRiTo, in Conte- 
8 quence 
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quence of what SocRATES had ſaid to him, 
would ſend Corn, or Wool, or Wine, or Oil; 
or any other Produce of his Eſtate, when they 
brought him thoſe Things from the Country: 
And, when he ſacrificed to the Gods, he ſent 
for him to the Feaſt; nor ever omitted any 
Opportunity of ſhewing Reſpect to him. — 
ARCHIDEMUS ſeeing this, began to detach 
himſelf from all other Dependencies ; and con- 
ſider CRITO's Houſe as the Place that would 
ſhelter him from every Want. He therefore 
gave himſelf entirely to him: And diſcovering 
that Cxiro's falſe Accuſers were guilty of 
many Crimes ; and had made themſelves many 
Enemies, he undertook to manage them. He 
therefore ſummoned one of them to anſwer 
for an Offence, which, if proved againſt him, 
muſt ſubject him at leaſt to a pecuniary Mulct, 
if not to corporal Puniſhment. The Man, 
knowing how little he could defend his Male- tt 
practices, endeayoured by every Art to make | 
ARCHIDEMUS with-draw his Proſecution: But | 1 
to no Purpoſe; for he would never loſe Sight 
of him *till he had compelled him, not only to 
leave CRiro in Peace, but purchaſed his own 
with no inconſiderable Sum of Money. — 
ARCHI- 
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Akchtpzuus having conducted this Affair, 
and many others of the ſame Nature, ſucceſs- 
fully; Ca tro was thought not a little happy, 


in having his Affiſtance : And as the Shepherds 


oft-times avail themſelves of their Neighbour's 
Dog, by ſending their Sheep to paſture near 
him; Cz1To's Friends would intreat him to 
lend Axchipzuus to them. He, on his Side, 
was glad of any Opportunity to oblige his Be- 
nefactor; and it was obſerved, that not only 
CrrTo himſelf, but all his Friends, lived free 
for the Future, from any Moleſtation. Like- 


wiſe when any reproached him, with having 


made his Court ta Crxiro for his own Intereſt; 
—< and which, ſaid he, do you think the moſt 
ſhameful ? ſerving the Good who have already 


ſerved you; and joining with them, in their 


Oppoſition to the Wicked ; or, confederating 
with the Bad, aſſiſt them the more effectually 
to -oppreſs the Virtuous; and thereby make 
ny honeſt Man your Enemy?“ 9 1; 7 "THY 


From this Time Rcmonnvs rcd in the 


ſtricteſt Intimacy with CTO; nor did Carrot 
Friends lefs honour and eſteem him. 


' CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Remember Sock ArES once ſaying to Dro- 
1 porvs, — Suppoſe, Dropokus, one of 
your Slaves ran away from you; would you 
be at any Pains to recover him?“ 


« Yes, certainly, ſaid the other; and I 
would even go fo far as to publiſh a Reward, 
for whoever would bring him to me.” 


% AnD if any of them were ſick ; — you 
would take Care of them, I imagine; and ſend 
for a Phyſician, to try to ſave them?“ 


. © UnpovsTEDLY!” 


6 Dry what if a F N54 — ſomething of 
more Worth to you than a thouſand Slaves. — 
were reduced to Want; would it not become 
you, Dioponxus, to relieve him? — You know 
 Hermocrnes? — You know him for a Man 
incapable of Ingratitude ; — nay, one who 
would even bluſh to lie under an Obligation, 
without endeavouring to return it. You know 


too, 
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too, that the Service of kim who ſerves from 


Inclination; — who not only can execute what 


you command ; but, of himſelf, find out many 
Things that may be of Uſe to you; —who can 
deliberate, foreſee, and aſſiſt you with good 
Counſel — is infinitely of more Value, than 
many Slaves? Now good Oeconomiſts tell us, 
it is right to purchaſe, when Things are moſt 
cheap; and we can ſcarcely recollect the Time 
at Athens, when a good F riend 7 be had 
ſuch a Penny worth. | 


« You are in the Right, faid Diopoxvs, 
therefore you may bid HERMoGENES come to 


me.” 


Nor ſo, neither, returned SocxArESs; for 


ſince the Benefit will be reciprocal, it ſeems 


juſt as nne that you go to die, + as be 
come to you.” 


In Conſequence of this Diſcourſe, Diopokus 
went himſelf to HERMOGEN ES; and, for a ſmall | 
Conſideration, ſecured a valuable Friend; 
whoſe principal Care was to approve his Gra- 
titude, and return the Kindneſs ſhewn him, 
with many real Services. | 


XEN O- 
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B O O K III. 
CHAP. I. 


EWE will now relate in what Manner 
SockArTEs was uſeful to ſuch of his 
* F riends as aimed at any honourable 
Employment, by ſtirring them up to the At- 
tainment of that Knowlege which alone could 
qualiy't them for diſcharging 1 it properly. 


W 


BEING told, that one DionYSIDORUS was 
come to Athens, and there made public Pro- 
feſſion of teaching the Military Art; Socka- 

4 | TES 
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Es from thence took Occaſion to addreſs the 
following Diſcourſe, to a young Man of his 
Acquaintance, whom he knew at that: very 
Time ſoliciting for one of the principal Poſts 
in the Army: — © Is it not, ſaid he, a moſt 
ſcandalous Thing, for one Who aims at com- 
manding the Forces of his Country, to negle& 
an Opportunity of gaining the Inſtructions 
neceſſary for it? And does he not deſerve 
to be more ſeverely treated, than he who 
undertakes to form a Statue, without having 
learnt the Statuary's Art? In Time of War, 
no leſs than the Safety of the whole Commu- 
nity is entruſted to the General: And it is 
in his Power, either to procure to it many 
and great Advantages, by a prudent Diſcharge 
of the Duties of his Station; or involve 
his Country, through Miſconduct, in the 
very deepeſt Diſtreſs: And therefore that 
Man - muſt be worthy of no ſmall . Puniſh- 
ment, who, whilft he is unwearied in his En« 
deavours to obtain this Honour, takes lirtle 
or no Thought about qualifying himſelf 
properly for executing a Truſt of ſuch vaſt 
ns.” | 
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Tais Reaſoning wrought ſo powerfully 
upon the Mind of the young Man, that 
he immediately applied himſelf to the gain- 
ing of Inſtruction. And coming a little 
Time after, where Sock ArESs was ſtanding 
with other of his Friends, — Socrates on 
his Approach, ſaid to them laughing, — © You 
remember, Sirs, that Homer, ſpeaking of 
AcAaMEMNON, ſtiles him, Venerable ? — Do 
you not think, our young Man here, has ac- 
quired new Dignity ; and looks far more re- 
ſpectable, now he hath learnt the Art of Com- 
manding ? — For, as he who is a Maſter of 
Muſic, will be a Maſter of Muſic, though he 
touches no Inſtrument; and he who hath the 
Skill of a Phyſician, will be a Phyſician though 
not actually employed in the Practice of his 
Art; So, no doubt of it, this young Man, 
now that he hath gained the Knowlege of a 
General, is, inconteſtably, a General, though 
he never ſhould be choſen to. command the 
Army : Whereas it would be to very little Pur- 
poſe for an ignorant Pretender to get himſelf 
elected, ſince this could no more make a Ge- 
neral of him, than it would make a Man a 
Phyſician, to call him one: But, continued 

4 | | : SOCRATES, 
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SocRATEsS, turning towards him, — ſince it may 
fall out, that ſome of us may command a 
Company, or a Cohort under you; inform us, 
I pray you, with what Point your Maſter be- 
gan his Inſtructions; that we may not be alto- 
gether ignorant of the Matter?“ 


« Wit the very ſame Point with which he 
ended, re ed the other : — The right ordering 
of an Army; whether in Marching, Fighting, 


or Encamping” 


* SURELY, anſwered SOCRATES, this is but 
a ſmall Part of the Office of a General: For 
he muſt likewiſe take Care, that none of the 
Neceſſaries of War be wanting; and that his 
Soldiers are ſupplied with every Thing need- 
ful; as well for their Health, as daily Subſiſt- 
ance. He ſhould be diligent, — patient, — 
fruitful in Expedients, — quick of Apprehen- 
fion, — unwearied in Labour: — Mildneſs, and 


Severity, muſt each have their Place in him: 


— Equally able to ſecure his own, and take 
away that which belongeth to another. Open, 
yet reſerved; —rapacious, yet profuſe; — gene- 
rous, yet avaricious; — cautious, yet bold: 

Beſides 
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Beſides many other Talents; both natural and 
acquired ; neceſſary for him who would diſ- 
charge properly the Duties of a good General. 
vet I do not eſteem the right Diſpoſition of an 
Army a ſhght Thing on the Contrary, ſaid 
he, nothing enn de of ſo much Importance; 
fince, — without Order, — no Advantage can 
ariſe from Numbers any more than from Stones, 
and Bricks, and Tiles, and Timber, thrown 
together at Random. — But when theſe are diſ- 
poſed of in their proper Places; when the 
Stones, and the Tiles, as leaſt periſhable, are 
made Uſe of for the Foundation and the Co- 
vering the Bricks, and Timber, each like- 
wiſe in their Order then we may ſee a re- 
gular Edifice ariſing; which afterward be- 
comes no inconſiderable Part of our Poſ- 
ſeſſions.” 


a Poon Compariſon, interrupted the other, 
makes me recolle&t another Circumſtance 
which we were told the General of an Army 
ought to have Regard to,—and that is, to 
place the beſt of his Soldiers in the Front, and 
in the Rear; whilſt thoſe of a doubtful Cha- 
racter being placed in the Middle, may be ani- 

N mated 
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mated by the one, and impelled by the other, 
to the Performance of their Duty.” 


“ Your Maſter then, faid Sock AESõ, taught 
you how to. know a good Soldier from a bad 
one; otherwiſe this Rule could be of no-Uſe: 
For if he ordered you, in the counting of Mo. 
ney, to place the Good at each End of the Ta. 
ble; z. and that which was! adulterated in the 
Middle, without firſt inſtructing you by what 
Means to diſtinguiſh them; I ſee not to what 
Fuge his Orders could be.“ 


4 Ie ax vor ſay, 353 the other; but it i 
very ſure my Maſter did no ſuch Thing: — We 
mult therefore endeavour to find it out our- 
ſelves.” - | | 


„ SHALL we conſider this Point then a little 
farther, ſaid SOCRATES, that ſo we may the 
better avoid any Miſtake in this Matter. Sup- 
poſe, continued he, the Buſineſs was to ſeize 
ſome rich Booty; — ſhould we not do well to 
place in the Front, thoſe whom we thought 
the moſt avaricious ?*? 


„ CerTainLy.” 
Bur 
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Bur, where the Undertaking is attended 
with Peril, there, ſurely, we ſhould be care- 
ful to employ the moſt Ambitious; the Love 
of Glory being ſufficient to make Men of this 
Stamp deſpiſe all Danger: Neither ſhall we 
be at a Loſs to find out theſe People; ſince 
they are always forward enough to make them- 
ſelves known. But this Maſter of yours, con- 
tinued Sock ATE, when he taught you the 
different Ways of ranging your Forces, taught 
you, at the ſame Tyne, the different Uſe you 
were to make of them.“ 


0 Nor at all, I do aſſure you.“ 


« Anp yet a different Diſpoſition of the 
Army ſhould be mage according as different 
Occaſions require.” 


« THAT may be, replied the other; — but 
he ſaid not a Word to me of the Matter.” 


„Tx return to him, ſaid SocxArEs, and 
. Queſtion him concerning it; for if he is not 
either very ignorant, or very impudent, he will 
be aſhamed of having taken your Money, and 
ſent you away ſo little inſtructed.“ 

N 2 „. 
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See 


2 
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EE T ING with one who had bet 
newly elected General, Soc RAT xEs aſke( 
him,. —“ Why hath AcaEMN oN the Title a 
Paſtor of the People given him by Homts? 
Muſt it not be for this Reaſon, think you! 
That like as a Shepherd looks carefully to the 
Health of his Flock; and provides them Pat 
ture; fo he, who hath the Command of the 
Army; ſhould provide his Soldiers with al 
Things neceſſary; and procure thoſe Advat- 
tages to them for which they endure the Hard: 
ſhips of War ;—Conqueſt over their Enemies; 
and to themſelves more Happineſs. Why alb 
doth the fame Poet praiſe. AGANEMNOS for 
being, — 


„Great in the War; and great in Arts of Sway, 
Fort. 


but to . in him, — thas aun Bravery, 
however remarkable, is not enough to conſti 
tute the General, without he animates his whole 
CPI ee 
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Army with Courage; and makes every ſingle 
Soldier, brave. Neither, —continued he—can 
that Prince be celebrated for the Arts of Sway, 
however ſucceſsful he may be in regulating his 
domeſtic Affairs, who doth not cauſe Felicity 
and Abundance to be diffuſed throughout his 
whole Dominion. For Kings are not elected 
that their Cares ſhould afterwards centre in 
their own private Proſperity; but to advance 
the Happineſs of thoſe who elect them, are 
they called to the Throne. As therefore the 


only Motive for ſubmitting to War, is the 


Hope of rendering our future Lives more ſe- 
cure and happy; and Commanders are choſen 
for no other Purpoſe, than to lead the Way to 
this deſirable End ;—it is the Duty of a Gene- 
ral, to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours, not to diſ- 
appoint the People therein: For, as to anſwer 
their Expectations will bring to him the higheſt 
Glory; ſo, to fail, through Miſconduct, muſt 
be attended with the greateſt Shame.“ 


We may here ſee from what hath been juſt 
ſaid that SockaTES deſigning to give us his 
Idea of a good Prince; paſſing over every other 
Conſideration; 3 confines it to him alone, who 
dikgently promotes the Happineſs of his People, 
Na CRAP: 


— 
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HAP. III. 


EETING at another Time with a Per. 
ſon who had been choſen General of 


the Horſe, SocRATESs ſaid to him, — © As! 


doubt not, my young Man, your being able to 
give a good Reaſon why you deſired the Com. 
mand of the Cavalry ; I ſhould be glad to hear 
it : For I cannot ſuppoſe you aſked it only for 
an Opportunity of riding before the reſt of the 
Army; as the Archers on Horſeback, muſt 
go before you Neither could it be, to make 
yourſelf the more taken Notice of; for Mad. 
men will ſtill have the Advantage of you there, 
But your Deſign, I conclude, was to reform the 
Cavalry; in Hopes of making them of more 
Service to the Republic.” 


J pip deſign this, moſt certainly.“ 


* A NOBLE Intention! replied Soc RATES, 
—if you can but accompliſh it. But your Sta- 
tion obliges you to have an 2 to FORT Horſs, 

as well as Men.” 


23 
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C UNDOUBTEDLY.” 


z 


« Pray tell us then, ſaid SOCRATES, what 
Method you will take to get good Horles ?” 


O, THAT, anſwered the General, belongs 
not to me : — The Rider himſelf mult look to 
that Particular.“ 


% Very well, ſaid Sock AT ES. But ſup- 
poſe you wanted to lead them on to charge the 
Enemy; and you found ſome of them Tame i ; 
and others ſo weak, from being half-ſtarved, 
that they could not come up with the reſt of 
the Army: While others again were ſo reſtive, 
and unruly, as to make it impoſſible to keep 
them in their Ranks : — Of what Uſe would 
ſuch Horſes be to you? Or you to the Re- 
public ?” 1125 


„Fou are in the Right, ſaid the other; 


and J will certainly take Care what Sort of 
Horſes are in my 1 | 


Ap what Sort of Men dent I hope, re- 


plied SOCR A ATES ! 5 
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« Your firſt Endeavour, I ſuppoſe then, 


will be, to make them mount their Horſes 
readily 2? 


< Tt ſhall, ſaid the other, to the End they 


may ſtand a better Chance: to eſcape, if they 
are thrown off them.“ 


„ You will likewiſe take Care, ſaid Socra- 
Es, to exerciſe them often: Sometimes in 
one Place, and ſometimes in another; par- 
ticularly there, where it ſeems the moſt like 
to that, in which you expect to meet the Ene- 
my; that your Troops may be equally dex- 
trous in all: For you cannot, I ſuppoſe, when 
going to engage, order your Enemies to come 
and fight you on the Plain, becauſe there, 
alone, you were accuſtomed to exerciſe your 
Army ?—You will likewiſe inſtruct them in 
throwing the Dart ;—and if you would, in- 
deed, make good Soldiers, —animate them 
with the Love of Glory ; -and Reſentment 
againſt their Enemies : — But—above all—be 
careful to eſtabliſh your Authority; ſince nei- 
ther the Strength of your Horſes, nor the 
Dexterity of the Riders, can be of much Uſe 
to you without Obedience.” 


be 1 xnow 
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« I xNow it, SocR ATE but what muſt I 
do to bring them to this Obedience?“ 


« Have you not obſerved, ſaid Soc RATES, 
that all Men willingly ſubmit to thoſe whom 
they believe the moſt ſkilful ;-in Sickneſs, to 
the beſs Phyſician ;—in a Storm, to the beft 
Pilot; — and in Agriculture, to him whom 
they conſider as the 30% Huſbandman ?*? 


99 1 


« I nave,” replied the other. 
« Ir ſo, may we not well conclude, that 
he who is known to have the moſt Skill in 
conducting the Cavalry, will always find him- 
ſelf the moſt willingly obeyed ?” 


et Bur need I do no more than convince 
them of my ſuperior Abilities ?”? 


« MES; — you muſt likewiſe convince them 
that both. their Glory, and Safety, depend on 
their Obedience.” 


« Bur how ſhall I be able to convince them 
of this?“ 


— 


2 1 — leſs Trouble, replied W 
than you can prove to chem, it is better 
and 


— —-— 5 — — 
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and more for their Advantage to be Vicious, 
than Virtuous.” | 


Bur, at this Rate, it will be neceſſary 
for a General, to add the Study of the Art of 
Speaking, to all his other Cares,” 


 « Any do you imagine, ſaid Sock arzs, 
he can diſcharge his Office without ſpeaking ? 
— It is by the Medium of Speech the Laws 
are made known to us, for the Regulation 
of our Conduct; and whatſoever is uſeful in 
any Science, we become acquainted with it 
by the ſame Means; the beſt Method of In- 
ſtruction being in the Way of Converſation ; 
and he, who is perfectly Maſter of his Sub- 
ject, will always be heard with the greateſt 
Applauſe. But have you never obſerved, 
continued SocRATES, that, throughout all 
Greece, the Athenian Youth bear away the 
Prize, in every Contention, from thoſe ſent 
by any other Republic? Even a Chorus of 
Mufic going from hence to Delos, exceeds, 
beyond all Compariſon, whatever appears 


from any other Place. Now the Athenians 


have not, naturally, Voices more ſweet, or 


Bodies more ſtrong, than thoſe of other Na- 


tions; 
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tions; but they are more ambitious of Glory; 
which always impels to generous Deeds, and 
noble Undertakings. Why, therefore, may 
not our Cavalry be brought in Time to excel 
any other; whether in the Beauty of their 
Horſes and Arms; whether in their Diſcipline, 
Order, and Courage, were they but ſhewn that 
Conqueſt and Glory would almoſt e the 
infallible Reſult A 


2 1 SEE not why; 3 anſwered the 
other, if we could but convince them, this 
would be the Event.” 


Los no Time, then, ſaid Soc AES, but 
go, excite your Soldiers to the Performance of 
their Duty; that while you make hem of Uſe 
to you ;, they may likewiſe make you of ſome Uſe 
to your Country.” 


« ] cERTAINLY ſhall make the Attempt,” 


replied the General, 
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EE ING, at another Time, NichounA- 
chips return from the Aſſembly of 
the People, where they had been chuſing the 
Magiſtrates ; Soc AT ES aſked, whom they had 
fixed upon to command the Army? © Could 
you have thought it! — ſaid the other — the 
Athenians, my Soca Ar Es, paid no Regard to 
me who have ſpent my whole Life in the Ex- 
1 erciſe of Arms! paſſed through every Degree, 
| from that of common Sentinel, to Colonel of 
1 the Horſe, - covered with theſe Scars ;—ſhew- 
4 ing them on his Boſom ; — my whole Strength 
| waſted with fighting in Defence of - them !— 
while ANTISTHENES, — one, who never ſerved 
among the Infantry, nor ever did any Thing 
remarkable among the Horſe, him they have 
elected, though all his Merit ſeems to conſiſt 

in being able to get Money.” 


—ͤ— 
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| “No bad Circumſtance, replied SOCRATES; 
* we may hope, at leaſt, to have our Troops 
| well paid.” 


4 Bur 
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« Bur a Merchant can get Money as well 
as ANTISTHENES ; doth'it follow from thence, 
that a Merchant is a fit Man to command an 
Army ? pu x 


« You overlook, Nic CHOMACHIDES, that 
Auris THEN ES is likewiſe a Lover of Glory; 
and ſeeks to excel in whatever he undertakes ; 
—a Quality of ſome Worth in the Comman- 
der of an Army: You know, whenever he 


led the Chorus, he Hays took Care to 1 
off * Prize.“ 


wo Bor, ſurely, there is ſome Difference be- 
tween commanding an Army, and ordering 
the Chorus?“ 

« Anp yet, replied Soc RATES, ANnTIS- 
THENES has no great Knowlege himſelf, either 
in Muſic, or the: Laws of the Theatre; 
but, as he had Penetration ſufficient to find 
out thoſe who excelled in them, you ſee how, 
by their Aſtſtance,” he came off Wr . 1 


<«< He muſt have 8 then to fight, 
and give out his Orders, when at the Head of 
his Ar 


« Bz 


Bz that as it may, returned SocRaTEs, 
it is cerpain, that he who follows the Counſel 
of ſuch, as are beſt ſkilled; in any Art; let it 
be War, or Muſic, or any Thing elſe; is 
pretty ſure of ſurpaſſing all who are engaged 
in the ſame Purſuit with him: Neither is it 
probable, that he who ſo liberally expends his 
Money, when the Affair is no more than to 
amuſe the People; and purchaſe a Victory, 
which only brings Honour to himſelf, and to 
his own Tribe (32); will be more ſparing, when 
the Point is to gain a Conqueſt far more glo- 
rious over the Enemies of his Country ; and 
in which the whole Republic are equally cc con- 
cerned. x * 


« W are to conclude then, returned the 
other, that he who knows how to preſide pro- 
perly at a public Shew, knows in like Manner 


how to command an Army,” 


40 Ir i is ; certain, ſaid SockaTEs, ſo much may 
be concluded; that he who has Judgment 
enough to find out what Things are beſt for 

him; 


(a) The Citizens of Athens were all divided i into Tribes; 
which had their peculiar Cuſtoms and Honours, 
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him; and Ability to procure them; can hardly 
fail of Succeſs, whether his Deſign be to direct 
the Stage, or govern the State; — manage his 
own Houſe, or command the Army“ 


« TRULY, replied NICHOMACHIDES, I ſcarcely 
expected to hear from you, SocR ATES, that a 


good Oeconomiſt, and a good Nn 
was the ſame Thing.“ | 


% Do you think ſo? anſwered Socrates : 


Wet us enquire then, if you pleaſe, into the 

Duty of each; and ſee what Agreement we 
| can find between them. Is it not the Buſineſs 
of them both to endeavour, to make the Peo- 


ple who are placed under them, tractable and 
ſubmiſſive ?“ 


« TT is.“ 


Mus they not ſee, that every Perſon be 
employed in the Buſineſs he is moſt proper for ? 
—Are they not, each of them, to puniſh thoſe 
who do wrong; and reward thoſe. who do 
right? Muſt they not gain the Love of the 
People who are placed under their Authority ; 
and procure to themſelves as many Friends 

as 
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as may be, to ſtrengthen, and ſtand by them, 
in Time of Need ? Should they not know how 
to ſecure their own? And, in ſhort, ſhould not 
each of them be diligent and unwearied 'in the 
Performance of his Duty?“ 85 


U 


ws 80 2 replied NIckoMACHIDES, it may 
be as you ſay; but ſurely the Compariſon can 
ſcarcely hold, when the Caſe is to engage an 
Enemy.“ 


* Wav fo, ſaid Sock ArEIs ;—have they not 
each of them Enemies to engage?“ 


4 


«© CERTAINLY.” 


% AxD would it not be for the Advantage 
of both, to get the better of theſe Enemies? 


« No doubt of it, SocRATES! — but T ſtil 
ſee not of what Uſe Oeconomy can be to a Ge- 
neral, when the Hour! is come for bis Soldier 

to o fall on.“ 


" "Tar very Time, ſaid Sock ares, when 
it will be the moſt : — For, as Oeconomy will 
ſhew him, his greateſt Gain muſt ariſe from 
Conqueſt, his greateſt Loſs from being over- 

"> come; 
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come; he will for that Reaſon be very careful 
not to take any one Step whatſoever, Which 
may hazard a Defeat; wiſely gas Koo an En- 
gagement while in Want of any Thing; but 
equally ready to ſeize the Hour, ben pro- 
vided with all that is neceſſary, Victory ſeems 


of what Uſe Oeconomy may be to a General; 

nor do you, NIcHOMACHID ES, deſpiſe thoſe 
who practice it: Since the Conduct of the 
state, and that of a private Family, differ 
no Otherwiſe than as Greater and Leſs; in 
every Thing elſe there is no ſmall Similarity. 


ther do we know of one Species of theſe, 
whereby to manage the Affairs of Govern- 
ment, and another for .carrying on the com- 
mon Concerns. of Life ; but the Prince, at 
the Helm, and the Head of his Family, muſt 
ſerve themſelves from the ſame Maſs. And 
to compleat the Parallel, — be aſſured, Ni cho- 


theſe Inſtruments properly, hath alſo the beſt 
Secret for ſucceeding in his Deſign; whether 
his Aim be to direct the State, or limit his 
Care to the Concerns of his own Houſhold: 


O | While 


5 


ww” 


The Buſineſs, is with Men, in either Caſe; nei- 


to him no longer doubtful. Thus you ſee 


\ 


MACHIDES, that whoever hath the Skill to uſe - 
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While he who is 1gnorant of this Point muſt 


commit many Errors, and of Courſe meet 


with nothing but Diſappointments.” 


CHF. Fs 


EING in Company with PERICLES, Son 

to the great PErICLEs; SOCRATES faid 

to him, — © I hope, my young Man, when 

you come to command the Forces of the Re. 

public, the War may be carried on with more 

Glory and Succeſs than we have lately knom 
it!” 


I sHOvLD be glad if it were fo, replicd the 
other; but how it is to be done, I cannot 
eaſily ſee.” 


* SHALL we try, ſaid Sock aTEs, to get ſome 
Light into this Matter? — You know the Beo- 
tians are not more numerous than we?“ 


* I xnow they are not.“ 
« NEITHER 
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« NEITHER are they ſtronger, or more 
yaliant ?” 


«© THEM are not.” 


„Bur the Beotians, it may be, are more 
united among themſelves?“ 


« So far from it, ſaid Pzz1cLes, that the 
Beotians hate the Thebans on Account of their 


Oppreſſion; whereas we can have nothing of 
this Sort in Athens.“ 


« BuT then we muſt own, ſaid Soc RATES, 

that the-Beotians are not only the moſt cour- 
| teous of all Mankind, but the moſt ambitious ; 
and they, who are ſo, the Love of Glory, 
and of their Country will * to undertake 
any Thing.“ 


Bur J know not, replied PzRICLEs, that 
the Athenians are deficient in any of theſe 
Particulars.” 


« bp muſt be 3 faid 8 
if we look back to the Actions of our Fore- 
fathers; and conſider, either the Luſtre, or 
the Number of their glorious Deeds; no Na- 
tion can exceed us: And having fuch Exam- 

| O 2 ples, 


. 
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ples, taken out too from among ourſelves,.— 


they cannot but inflame our Courage, and ſtir 
us up to a Love of Valour and of Virtue !” 


£ * 


«. Anp yet you ſee, anſwered PerIcLEs, 


how much the Glory of the Athenian Name 
is tarniſhed ſince the fatal Defeat of Lunza; 


wherein ToLmipes loſt more than a thouſand 


Men! and that other, at Delium, where HI. 


POCRATES: was ſlain: For, whereas, till then, 
the Beotians feared to make Head againſt us, 
though in Defence of their own Country, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonians, and 
the reſt of Peloponneſus; ; they now threaten 
to invade us; and that with their own Forces 
only : While the Athenians, inſtead of ravaging, 
as formerly, Beotia at Pleafure, when not de- 
fended by foreign Troops, are made to tremble 


in their Turn, leſt Attica itſelf ſhould become 
1 Scene of Slaughter.“ 


TRR Caſe, ſaid Soo AT ES, is, J fear, as 
vou have ſtated it: But for that Reaſon it 
ſeemeth to me, my Prkier ks, the very Time 
wherein to deſire the Command of our Armies. 
It is of the Nature of Security to make Men 


Haun r IIS careleſs, 
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® 

careleſs, effeminate, and ungovernable;—while 
Fear, on the Contrary, awakens their Dili- 
gence 3 renders them obedient; and reduces 
them to Order. We may ſee this among our 
Seamen. So long as they are under no Ap- 
prehenſion of Danger, they give themſelves 
over to Riot and Diſorder; but at the Sight of 
a Pirate, or the Appearance of a Storm, be- 
come, immediately, other Men: Not only dili- 
gent in performing whatever is commanded ; 
but even watching, in Silence, the Maſter's 
Eye; ready to execute, as in a well-ordered 
| Chorus, whatever the Part he ſhall think pro- 
per to aſſign them.” 


« SupposING, replied PERIoI Es, the Peo- 
ple of Athens were at preſent in ſuch a State as 
might diſpoſe them to Obedience; —what Way 
ſhall we take to rouſe them to an Imitation of 
our Anceſtors : That, with their Virtues, we 


may reſtore the Happineſs and the Glory of the 
Times they lived in ?” 


* Was it our Deſire, anſwered SockaTEs, to 
ſtir up any one to regain an Inheritance, now 
in the Poſſeſſion of another, what more ſhould 
we need, than to tell them it was theirs by 
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long Deſcent from their Progenitors? If, 
therefore, my PRRIcLES, you wiſh our Athe. 
nians to hold the foremoſt Rank among the 
Virtuous, tell them it is their Right, — deli. 
vered down to them from the earlieſt Ages; 
and, that ſo long as they are careful to main- 


tain this Pre-eminence in Virtue, Pre-emi- 
nence in Power cannot fail to attend it. You 


would likewiſe do well to remind them, hoy 
highly the moſt Ancient of their Forefathen 
were eſteemed, and honoured, on Account of 
their Virtue.” | 


« You mean, when in the Time of CzcRops 
the People of Athens were choſen, in Prefer- 
ence to all others, to arbitrate in the Diſpute, 
which had ariſen among the Gods (5) ?” 


I po, ſaid SocraTEs, —and I would have 
you go on, and relate to them the Birth, and the 
Education of ErxicTHevs ; — the Wars in his 
Time with all the neighbouring Nations: To- 


gether with that undertaken in Favour of the 


(% Alluding to the fabled Conteſt between NEPTUNE and 


MivERva for the Patronage of Athens; which was determined 


by the Athenians, in Fayaur of MIX ERvx. 


Hera- 
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Heraclides, againſt thoſe of Peloponneſus. — 


That, alſo, in the Days of Txzsevs, when our 
Anceſtors gained the Reputation of ſurpaſſing 
all their Contemporaries both in Conduct and 
Courage, ought not to be paſſed over: After 
which, it may not be amiſs to recal to their 
Minds, what the Deſcendants of theſe Heroes 


have performed, in the Ages juſt before us. 


Shew them the Time, when by their own 
Strength alone, they made Head againſt the 
Man who lorded it over all Aſia; and whoſe 
Empire extended even into Europe itſelf, as 
far as Macedonia; inheriting from his Fore- 
fathers a formidable Army, as well as wide 
Dominions, that had already made itſelf fa- 
mous for many noble Undertakings. Tell 
them, at other Times, of the many Victories 
both by Sea and Land when in League with 
the Lacedemonians; Men, no leſs famous than 
themſelves, on the Account of Military Courage: 
And, — although innumerable have been the 
Revolutions, throughout the reſt of Greece; 


whereby many have been compelled to change 


their Habitations ;—ſhew them the Athenians 
{1 in Poſſeſſion of their ancient Territories; 
and, not only ſo, but often- times made Arbi- 

O 4 ters 
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ters of the Rights of other People; while the 


Oppreſſed, on every Side, have had Recourſe 
to them for Protection.“ 


* Wren I think of | theſe Things, my So- 
CRATES! I marvel, by what Means, our Re- 
public hath ſunk ſo low.” 


Ma I svpposE, replied SOCRATES, the Athe- 
nians acted in this Reſpect like Men, who, 
ſeeing themſelves exalted above the Fear of a 
Competitor, $ grow remiſs, and neglect Diſci- 
pline ; and become thereby more deſpicable 
than the People whom they once deſpiſed :— 
For, no ſooner had our Virtue ſet us above the 
Reſt of our Contemporaries, but we ſunk into 
Sloth ; which ended, as you ſee, in a Yotal 
Degeneracy.” - 


„Bur how ſhall we recover the Luſtre of 
that ancient Virtue ?” 


© NoTHING more eaſy to point out, replied 
 SockarTEs : Let but our People call to Mind, 
what were the Virtues and. Diſcipline of their 
Forefathers; and diligently endeavour to 
follow their Example ; and the Glory of the 
Athenian 
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Athenian Name, may riſe again as high as 

ever! But, if this is too much for them, let. 
them copy at leaſt the People, whom, at pre- 

ſent, they are compelled to conſider as far 

above them: Let them apply themſelves with 
the ſame Diligence, to perform the ſame 
Things; and let them not doubt of becoming 
again their Equals : Their Superiors, if ſo be, 
they will but ſurpaſs them in Virtue.” 


« You ſpeak, my SocraTzs, as if you 
thought our Athenians, at no little Diſtance 
from it!—And indeed, continued PzrICLEs, 
—when do we ſee them, as at Sparta, reve- 
rencing old Age? Or, rather, — do we not 
ſee them, ſhewing their Contempt of it, —even 
in the Perſon of a Father! Can they be ex- 
pected to imitate that Republic in the Exerciſes 
which render the Body healthful, who make 
Sport of thoſe who do? Will People, who 
even glory in deſpiſing their Rulers, — ſubmit. 
readily, to their Commands? Or will Con- 
cord and Unanimity ſubſiſt among Men, who 
ſeek not to help, but injure one another; and 
bear more Envy to their Fellow-Citizens, than 
to any other of Mankind? Our Aſſem- 
— . 
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blies, both public and private, are full of Quar- 


rels, and Contentions; whilſt we harraſs each 
other with perpetual Suits at Law; chooſing 
by that Means ſome trifling Advantage, though 
with the Ruin of our Neighbour, rather than 
content ourſelves with an honeſt Gain, whereby 
each Party might be equally profited. The 
Magiſtrate's Aim is, altogether, his own Inte- 
reſt; as if the Welfare of the Community no 
Way concerned him. Hence that eager Con- 
tention for Places and Power that Ignorance, 
and mutual Hatred among thoſe in the Ad- 
miniſtration ; — that Animoſity and Intrigue 
which prevail among private Parties : So that 
I fear, my SocxArESs! leſt the Malady ſhould 
riſe to ſuch a Height, that Athens itſelf muſt, 
ere long, fink under it!“ 


* BE not afraid, my PzRicLEs, that the 
Diſtemper is incurable !—You ſee with what 
Readineſs and Skill our People conduct them- 
ſelves in all Naval Engagements? How re- 
gular in obeying thoſe who preſide over their 


Exerciſes? — Lead the Dance, or direct the 
Chorus?“ 


« ] AM 
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« TI AM ſenſible of this, ſaid PERICLES: 
And hence, my SocRaATEs, is the Wonder; 
that being ſo complying on all ſuch Occaſions ; 
our Soldiers, who ought to be the Choice, and 


Flower of this very People, are ſo frequently 
_ diſpoſed to Mutiny and Diſobedience.” 


« Tax Senate of the Areopagus, ſaid So- 


CRATES,—is not this, hkewiſe, compoſed of 
Perſons of the greateſt Worth?“ 


Mos certainly.” 


© WHERE elle do we ſee Judges who act in 
ſuch Conformity to the Laws; and Honour to 
themſelves ? — Who determine with ſo much 
Uprightneſs between Man, and Man: Or diſ- 
charge, with ſuch Integrity, whatever Buſineſs 
is brought before them ?”? 


« I CANNOT reproach them, ſaid PRRICL ES, 
with having failed in any Thing.” 


<< THEREFORE, let us not give up our Athe- 
nians, my PERICLES, as a People altogether 


degenerate !” 


N : "his YET 
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« Yer in War, replied PERICLESͤH; where 
Decency, Order, and Obedience are more eſpe. 
cially required; they ſeem to pay no N 
to the Command of their Superiors? 


« PERHAPS, returned SOCRATES, ſome Part 
of the Blame may belong to thoſe, who under- 
take to command them? You hardly know 
of any Man, I believe, pretending to preſide 
over a Chorus; directing the Dance, or giving 
Rules to the Athletics, whilſt ignorant of the 
Matter. They who take upon them to do 
any of theſe Things, muſt tell you where, and 
by whom they are inſtructed in the Art they 
now pretend to teach others; whereas the 
greater Part of our Generals learn the firſt 
Rudiments of War, at the Head of their 
Armies.—But, I know, my PzricLes, you are 
not of that Sort of Men; but have made it 
your Employment to ſtudy the Military Art; 
and have gone through all the Exerciſes ſo ne- 
ceſſary for a Soldier. In the Memorials of 
your Father, — that great Man I doubt not 
your having remarked for your own Advan- 
tage, many of thoſe refined Stratagems he 
made * of; and can ſhew us many more, af 
your 


4 


/ > 
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your own collecting. Theſe you ſtudy : And, 
to the End, that nothing may be omitted 
by one who hopes to command our Armies; 
when you find yourſelf either deficient, or 
doubtful, you are not unwilling to own your 
Ignorance 4 but ſeek out for ſuch as you ima- 
gine more knowing; while neither Courteſy of 
Behaviour, nor even Gifts are wanting, 1 
to engage _ to give you Aſſiſtance.” 


4 An! e cried PE RICLES, inter- 
rupting him, — It is not that you think I have 

done theſe Things; but wiſh- me to do them, 
| that you talk 1 in this Manner !” 


«© IT: may be ſo, replied SocxArES:— But, 
to add a Word or two more ;—you know, con- 
tinued he, that Attica 1s ſeparated from Beotia, 
by a long Chain of Mountains; through which 
the Roads are narrow, and craggy ; fo that all 


Acceſs to our Country from that Side, is both 


difficult and dangerous?“ 


«& I xxow' it,” ſaid PericLEs. 


Ix has been told you too, I imagine, how 


the Myſians, and Piſidians, having ſeized for 


themſelves 
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themſelves, ſeveral conſiderable Places, and a 
large Tract of Land, in the Territories of the 
King of Perſia, are able, from the Advantages 
of their Situation, not only to ſecure their own 
Liberty, but, with their light- armed Horſe, 
greatly annoy their Enemies, by . per- 
petual Inroads upon an £3 | 


. Yes, I have heard this,” replied the ar 


* War then may it not be ſuppoſed, ſaid 
SOCRATES, that if we ſecured thoſe Paſſes on 
the Mountains, which divide us from Beotia 
and ſent there our Youth, properly armed, for 
making Incurſions, we might, in our Turn, 
give ſome Annoyance to our Enemies; while 
theſe Mountains, as ſo many Ramparts, . 
us from their Hoſtilities pr 


« ] AGREE with you, ſaid PRERICLES, this 
might turn to our Advantage; and that all 
you have ſaid hath been much to the Pur- 


| poſe.” 


” Is. you think ſo, replied SocrarTEs 3. and 
that my Obſervations may be of Service; you 
have nothing 1 more to do than to carry them 


into of 
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into Execution. Should Succeſs be the Con- 
ſequence, you, my Friend! will have the Ho- 
nour; and the Republic much Gain. If you 
fail, through Want of Power, no great Miſ- 


chief can enſue ; Athens will not be endan- 
gered; nor ſhall you, my PRRTOLES, incur 
either Shame or Reproach, for having engaged 
in fuch an Undertaking.” 


CHAP. VI. 


ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the Deſire of go- 
verning the Republic, that although not yet 
Twenty,. he was continually making Orations 


to the People: Neither, was it in the Power, of 


his Relations, however numerous, to prevent 
his expoſing himſelf to Ridicule ; though ſome- 


times they would drag him, by very Force, 


from the Tribunal. Soca ArES, who loved 


him on the Account of PrATO and CRARMI- 


bus, had alone the Art to ſucceed with him. 
For meeting hum, he ſaid, — ©* Your Deſign 


then 


LAUco, the Son of Akls ro, was ſo 


— 


— 
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then, my GL Auco, is to be at t the Wee Head 
of our Republic! * | 


E Ir is fo,” replied | the other. 
> #& 

„ BELIEVE me, aid SocraTEs, a noble 
Aim! For this, once accompliſhed, and you 
become, as it were, abſolute; you may then 
ſerve your Friends ;—aggrandize your Family; 
— extend the Limits of your Country; and 
make yourſelf. renowned, not only in Athens, 
but throughout all Greece : Nay—it may be, 
—your Fame will ſpread abroad, among the 
moſt barbarous Nations, like another TRE- 
MISTOCLES; While Admiration and Appaale, 
attend wherever you go " ho 


SocrATEs having thus fired the Citing 
of the young Man, and ſecured himſelf a fa- 


vourable Hearing, went on“ But if your De- 


ſign is to receive Honour from your Country, 
you intend to be of Uſe to it; for nothing but 
that can ſecure ; its Applauſe. 9 


40 UN pouBTE DLV,“ replied GLavco. 
Tri me then, I intreat you, what may 


be the firſt Service you intend to render the 
Republic?“ 


GAU co 
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GLavco remaining ſilent, as not knowing 


what to anſwer, — © I ſuppoſe, ſaid Socx Ar ES, 


you mean to enrich it? For bat is, generally, 
the Method we take, when we intend to ag- 
orandize the Family of ſome F riend. * 


« Tais is indeed my Deſign,“ returned the 
other. | 


« But the Way to do this, ſaid Sock aTEs, 
is to increaſe its Revenues.” 


« I is ſo.“ 


«* TEIL me then, I pray you, whence the 


Revenues of the Republic ariſe ; and what they 


annually amount to: Since I doubt not of your 
having dihgently enquired into each Particular, 
ſo as to be ahle to ſupply every Deficiency 
and when one Source fails, can eaſily have 
Recourſe to ſome > 


<< I proteſt | to you, ſaid GLavco, this is a 
Point I never conſidered. 8 | 


* TELL me then only its annual Expences 
tor, I ſuppoſe, you intend to retrench what- 
ever appears ſuperfluous ?“ 


: | " 1 C AN- 
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« I cAannoT ſay, replied GL Auco, that ] 
have yet thought of this Affair, any more than 
of the other.” 


« WE muſt poſtpone then our Deſign of 
_ enriching the Republic to another Time, ſaid 
SocRATEs; for I ſee not how a Perſon can 
exert his Endeavours to any Purpoſe fo long a 


he continues ignorant both of | its Income and 
Expences.” 


N ME a State may be enriched by the Spolls 
of its Enemies.” 


« ASSUREDLY, replied SocRATEs : But, in 
order to this, its Strength ſhould be ſuperior, 
\ otherwiſe it may be in Danger of ling what 
it hath already. He, therefore, who adviſes 
War, ought to be well acquainted, not only 
with the Forces of his on Country, but thoſe 

of the Enemy; to the End, that if he finds 
_ Superiority on his Side, he may boldly petfiſ 
in his firſt Opinion; or, recede in Time ; and 
diſſuade the People from the hazardous Un- 
dertaking.“ 


N very true,“ returned the other. 
| % pRAY 
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« I PRAy you then tell me what are our 
Forces, by Sea and Land; and what the 
Enemy's?“ 


* Is Truth, Sock ArESs, I cannot pretend to 
tell you, at once, either one, or the other.“ 


* PossTEL x you may have a Liſt of them 
in Writing? If ſo, I ſhould attend to your 


reading it with Pleaſure.“ 


% No, — nor this, replied GLAuco, for I 
have not yet begun to make any Calculation 
of the Matter.” 


I PERCEIVE then, ſaid SocRATES, we ſhall 


not make War in a ſhort Time; ſince an Af- 
fair of ſuch Moment cannot be duly conſi- 


dered at the Beginning of your Adminiſtra- 


tion. But I take it for granted, continued he, 


that you have carefully attended to the guard- 


ing our Coaſts; and know where it is neceſ- 


ſary to place Garriſons; and what the Num- 
ber of Soldiers to be employed for each: That 
while you are diligent to keep thoſe compleat 
which are of Service to us, you may order 


ſuch to be withdrawn as appear ſuperfluous.” 
P 2 « IT 
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Ir is my Opinion, replied GLavco, that 
every one of them ſhould be taken away; 


ſince they only ravage the Country they were 
appointed to defend.” 


« BuT what are we to do then, ſaid So- 
CRATES, if our Garriſons are taken away ?— 
How ſhall we prevent the Enemy from over- 
running Attica at Pleaſure? And who gave 
you this Intelligence, that our Guards diſcharge 


their Duty in ſuch a Manner? Have you been 
among them ?” 


« No : But I much ſuſpect it.” 


« As ſoon then, ſaid SocR ATES, as we can 
be thoroughly informed of the Matter ; and 


have not to proceed on Conjecture . we 
will ſpeak of it to the Senate?“ 


* PERHaPs, replied GLAuco, this may be 
the beſt Way.” 


I can ſcarcely ſuppoſe, continued So- 
CRATES, that you have viſited our Silver Mines 
ſo frequently, as to aſſign the Cauſe why they 
have fallen off ſo much of late, from their once 
flouriſhing Condition?“ 


5 © I HAvE 
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« I nave not been at all there,” anſwered 
GLAUCO, 


« Taxy ſay indeed, anſwered Sock ATEs, 
that the Air of thoſe Places is very unhealth- 
ful; and this may ſerve for your Excuſe, if 
the Affair at any Time ſhould be brought un- 
der Deliberation.“ 


% You rally me, Soc Rx ArESs, now,“ ſaid the 
other. 77 5 7 | 


« However, ſaid SocraTts, I queſtion 
not but you can eaſily tell us how much Corn 
our Country produces; — how long it will 
ſerve the City ;—and what more may be want- 
ed to carry us through the Year, that ſo you 
may be able to give out your Orders in Time; 


that Scarcity and Want may not come upon us 
unawares.““ | 


« Tax Man, replied GLavco, will have no 
little Buſineſs on his Hands, who pretends to 
take Care of ſuch a Variety of Things. 


* YET ſo it muſt be, my Gravco! ſaid 
 SocraTES: You fee even here, in our own 
P 3 "private 
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private Families; it is impoſſible for the Mal- 
ter to diſcharge the Duties of his Station pro: 
perly; unleſs he not only enquires out what is 
neceſſary for thoſe who belong to him; but 
exerts his utmoſt Endeavours to ſupply what- 
ever is wanted. In the City there are more 
than ten thouſand of theſe Families to pro. 
vide for; and it is difficult to beſtow upon 
them, at one and the ſame Time, that Atten- 
tion and Care which is neceſſary for each of 
them: I therefore think you had better have 
given the firſt Proof of your Abilities in re. 
ſtoring the broken Fortunes of one in your 
own Family; from whence, if ſucceeding, 


you might afterwards have gone on to better 


thoſe of the whole Community; or, finding 
yourſelf unable to do the one, thought no 
longer of the other; for ſurely the Abſurdity 
of the Man is moſt apparent, who knowing 
himſelf not able to raiſe fifty Pound Weight, 
ſhall nevertheleſs attempt the carrying « of five 


thouſand,” 


« BuT I make no Doubt, replied Gr. avco, 
of my having been able to have ſerved my 
Uncle, and that very conſiderably, if he 
would have followed my Advice.” 

« Aras! 
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« ALas! returned Sock Ar ES, if you could 
not to this Hour, prevail on ſo near a Relation 
as your Uncle to follow your Counſel; how 
can you hope that all Athens this very Man 
too among others — ſhould ſubmit to your Di- 
rection? — Beware then, my GLAuco! Beware, 
leſt a too eager Deſire of Glory ſhould termi- 
nate in Shame. Conſider how much they ha- 
zard, who undertake Things, and talk on 
Subjects of which they are ignorant. Call to 
Mind thoſe of your Acquaintance who have 
thus talked, and thus done; and ſee whether 
the Purchaſe they made for themſelves, had not 
more of Cenſure, than Applauſe in it; — of 
Contempt, than Admiration! Conſider, on the 
other Hand, with what Credit they appear, 
who have made themſelves Maſters of the 
Point in Queſtion: And when you have done 
this, I doubt not your ſeeing, that Approba- 
tion and Glory, are alone the Attendants of 
Capacity and true Merit: While Contempt and 
Shame are the ſure Reward of Ignorance and 
Temerity. If, therefore, you deſire to be 
admired and eſteemed by your Country, be- 
yond all others; you muſt exceed all others 
in the Knowlege of thoſe Things which you are 

P 4 {4 ambiekduts 
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ambitious of undertaking: And, thus quali- 


fied, I ſhall not ſcruple to enſure your Succeſs, 


whenever you may think proper to prefide & over 
the Commonwealth.“ 


Xe: AF. VA 


N the other Hand, having obſerved that 
CrHarmipas, the Son of GLauco, and 
Uncle to the young Man of whom we have 


been ſpeaking, induſtriouſly declined any Office 


in the Government, though otherwiſe a Man 
of Senſe, and far greater Abilities than many 
who at that Time were employed in the Ad- 
miniſtration; Sock ares ſaid to him, I pray 
you, CHaRMIDAS, what is your Opinion of 
one who being able to win the Prize at the 
Olympic Games; and thereby gain Honour 
to himſelf, and Glory to his Country; ſhall, 
nevertheleſs, decline to make one among the 
Combatants ?” 


I SHOPIL D certainly look upon him, ſaid 
CRARMHID As, as a very effeminate and mean- 
ſpirited Man,” | 
« AND 
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« AnD ſuppoſe there may be one who hath 
it in his Power, by the Wiſdom of his Counſels, 
to augment the Grandeur of the Republic; 
and raiſe, at the ſame Time, his own Name, 
to no common Pitch of Glory ; yet timorouſly 
refuſing to engage in Buſineſs—ſhould net this 
Man be ended a Coward ?“ 


<« [ believe he ſhould, replida CHARMIDAS 
but wherefore this Queſtion to me? 


© Becavsx, ſaid SocRATEs, you ſeem to be 
this very Man; ſince, able as you are, you 
avoid all Employment; though, as Citizen of 
Athens, you are certainly a Member of the 


Commonwealth ; and, ne ought to 


take ſome Share in enz! ie” 


% Br on what do you ground your Opi- 
nion of my Ability?“ 


I NEVER once doubted it, ſaid Sock AT Es, 
ſince I once ſaw you in Conference with ſome 
of our leading Men : For, when they imparted 
any of their Deſigns to you, you not only coun- 
ſelled what was beſt to be done, but expoſtu- 
lated freely and judiciouſly, when you thought 
they were miſtaken.” Bur 


—— . ———ͤͤ« 2„ñ ZB . —— ¶ —̃ —— 
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HgBur ſurely, there is ſome Difference, faid 
CRARMI DAs, between diſcourſing in private, 
and pleading your own Cauſe, before a full 
Aſſembly.” 


„ Anp yet, ſaid SocRATEs, a good Arith- 
metician, will not calculate with leſs ExaCtneſ 
before a Multitude, than when alone; — and 
he, who is a Maſter of Muſic, not only excels 
while in his own Chamber, but leads the Con- 
cert with Applauſe, in Preſence of the full 
Audience.” E 

„Bur, you know, SocRATES, the Baſhful- 
neſs and Timidity Nature hath implanted, 
operates far more powerfully in us when before 
a large Aſſembly, than in private Conver- 
ation,” | | 


* Axp is it poſſible; ſaid SOCRATES, that 
you, who are under no Sort of Concern when 
you ſpeak to Men who are in Power, and 
Men who have Underſtanding, ſhould: ſtand in 
Awe- of ſuch as are poſſeſſed of neither? For, 
after all, CARMIDAS, who are the People you 
are moſt afraid of? — Is it the Maſons, the 
Shoe-makers, the Fullers, the Labourers, the 
Retailers! 
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Rerailers !—Yet theſe are the Men who com- 
poſe our Aſſemblies. But to converſe thus at 
your Eaſe, before People who hold the higheſt 
Rank in the Adminiſtration, —ſome of them, 
perhaps, not holding you in the higheſt Eſti- 
mation; and yet ſuffer yourſelf to be intimida- 
ted by theſe who know nothing of the Buſineſs 
of the State; neither can be ſuppoſed at all 
likely to deſpiſe you, is, certainly, no other 
than if he who was perfectly well ſkilled in the 
Art of Fencing, ſhould be afraid of one who 
never handled a File. — But you fear their 
laughing at you 1. 


« Anp do they not often laugh at our very 
beſt Speakers! 2 | 


« Taxy do, replied Soc RATES; and fo do 
the others'; — thoſe great Men ; whom you 
converſe with daily. I therefore the rather 
marvel, CHarmipas, that you who have Spi- 
rit and Eloquence ſufficient to reduce even theſe 
laſt to Reaſon, ſhould ſtand in Awe of ſuch 
ſtingleſs Ridiculers! But endeavour, my 
Friend, to know yourſelf better : And be not 
of the Number of thoſe who turn all their 
Thovghts to the Affairs of others, and are, the 
mean 
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mean while, utter Strangers at Home. Be 
acquainted with your own Talents; and loſe 
no Occaſion of exerting them in the Service of 
your Country; and make Athens, if it may 
be, more flouriſhing than it is at preſent, 
The Returns they bring, will be glorious! 
Neither is it the Commonwealth, alone that 
ſhall be advantaged by them : — Yourſelf, my 
Cnarmipas, and your beſt Friends, ſhall 5 
the Benefit.“ 


CHAP. VIII. 


RIS TIPP Us being deſirous to retaliate 

in Kind, for having been formerly put 

to Silence by SocraTrs, propoſed a Quel. 
tion in ſo artful a Manner, as he doubted 
not would poſe him, Sock AT ES, however, 
was at no Loſs for an Anſwer; though regard- 
ful, rather, of the Improvement of his Hear- 
ers, than the ordering of his Speech. The 
Queſtion was, If he knew any Thing that 
was good ?””—Now had it been ſaid of Food, 
Money, Health, Strength, Courage ; or any 
Thing elſe of the like Nature, that th were 
good; 
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good; ARIS TIp pus could, with Eaſe, have de- 
monſtrated the Contrary ; and ſhewn that each, 
and all of them, were often- times evil. But 
Soc RATES was better provided with a Reply: 
For, knowing with what Eagerneſs we wiſh to 
be relieved from whatever moleſts us What 
— ſaid he, ArisTiepus — do you aſk me if I 
know any Thing good for a Fever?“ 


«© No not ſo,” returned the other. 


« For an Inflammation in the Eye?“ 


- ; 0 


„Non that, SOCRATES.” 


« Do you mean any Thing good againſt a 


Famine?“ 
“ No nor againſt a Famine.” 


« Nay, then, replied SocraTEs, if you 0 
aſk me concerning a Good, which is good for | 


nothing, I know of none ſuch nor yet deſire 
*. . 


Az1STipeus till urging him, * But do — 
you know, ſaid he, any Thing beautiful?“ 


« A GREAT 
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« A GREAT many,” returned SOCRATES, 
« ARE theſe all like one another?“ 


« Far from it, ArisTippus: There is a 
very conſiderable Difference between them.” 


1 Bur how can Beauty differ from Beau 
. 7.8. 


«© We want not many Examples of it, re- 
| plied Socrarrs; for the ſame Diſpoſition of 
the Body which is beautiful in him who runs, 
is not beautiful in the Wreſtler ; and while the 
Beauty of the Shield is to cover him well who 
wears it; _ of the Dart is to be ſwift, and 


piercing.“ 


« Bur you return, ſaid ArisTieppus, the 
ſame Anſwer to this Queſtion, as you did to the 
former.” * 


« AxpD why not, ARTS TIE Us; for do you 
ſuppoſe there can be any Difference between 
Beautiful and Good? Know you not, that 

whateyer is beautiful, is, for the ſame Reaſon, 
good? And we cannot ſay of any Thing. — 
333 | of 
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of Virtue, for Example, — that on his Occa- 
ſion it is good, and on the other, beautiful. 
Likewiſe, -in deſcribing the virtuous Charac- 
ter, —ſay. we not of it, it is fair, and good ?” 
Even the Bodies of Men are ſaid to be fair, and 
good, with reſpect to the ſame Purpoſes : 
And the ſame we declare of whatever elſe we 
meet with, when ſuited to the Uſe for which 
it was intended.” 7 


« You m perhaps, then call a Dung- 
Care beautiful. | 


« F wouLD, aid Born n/2ny, if made proper 
for the Purpoſe: As I would. call: the Shield 
ugly, though made of Gold; that anſwered 
not the End for which it was deſigned.” ? 


% PossI1BLY you will fay too, returned 
Akis r ipus, that the ſame Thing is both 
handſome and ugly. w 


«In Truth, I will, faid SockRaTrs; and I 
will go {till farther, and add, that the ſame 
Thing may be both good, and evil: For I 
can eaſily ſuppoſe, that which is good in the 
Caſe of Hunger, may be evil i in a Fever; ſince 
5 What 
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what would prove a Cure for the one, will cer- 
tainly increaſe the Malignity of the other; 
and in the ſame Manner will Beauty, in the 
Wreſtler, change to Deformity in him who 
runneth. For, whatſoever, continued he, is 
ſuited to the End intended; with reſpect to 
that End, it is good and fair, and, contrary- 
wiſe, muſt be deemed evil, and deformed, 
when it defeats the Purpoſe it was deſigned to 
promote.” 


Trvs, when SocraTEs ſaid, that beauti- 
ful Houſes were ever the moſt convenient,” 
he ſhewed us, plainly, in what Manner we 
ought to build. To this End, he would aſk, 
&« Doth not the Man, who buildeth a Houſe, 
intend, principally, the making it uſeful, and 
pleaſant ?” ; 


'Tr1s being granted, SocR ATEs went on, But 
to make a Houſe pleaſant, it ſhould be cool in 
Summer, and warm in Winter.” This alſo 
was acknowledged. Then, ſaid he, the Build- 
ing which looketh towards the South, will beſt 
ſerve this Purpoſe : For the Sun, which by that 
Means, enters, and warms the Rooms in Win- 
ter; will, in Summer, paſs over its Root. 
| For 
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For the*ſame Reaſon, theſe Houſes ought to be 
carried up to a conſiderable Height, the better 
to admit the Winter Sun; whilſt thoſe to the 
North, ſhould be left much lower, that they 
may not be expoſed to the bleak Winds which 
blow from that Quarter : For, in ſhort, con- 
tinued SocRATESs, that Houſe is to be regarded 
as beautiful, where a Man may paſs pleaſantly 
every Seaſon of the Year; and lodge, with 
Security, . whatever belongs to him.” As for 
Paintings, and other Ornaments, he thought 


pinels. 


Wirn Regard to Temples, and Altars ;— 
| SocxaTEs thought, the Places beſt fitted for 
theſe were ſuch, as lay at ſome Diſtance from 
the City, and were- open to the View: F or, 
when with-held from them, we ſhould pray 


with more Ardour, while in Sight of thoſe 


ſacred Edifices : And, being ſequeſtered from 
the Reſort of Men, holy Souls would approach 
them with more Piety and Devotion. 


they rather 1MPpalr, than improve our Hap- 


ae ————— cone 
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CHAP. IX. 


\OCRATES being once aſked, e whether 
kJ he took Courage to be an Acquiſition of 
our own, or the Gift of Nature?“ —< I think, 
ſaid he; that, as in Bodies, ſome are more 
ſtrong, and better able to bear Fatigue. than 
others; even ſo, among Minds, may be di- 
cerned the ſame Difference ; ſome of theſe, be- 
ing by Nature endued with more Fortitude, 
are able to face Dangers with greater Reſolu- 
tion. For we may obſerve, continued he, tha 
all who live under the ſame Laws, and follow 
the ſame Cuſtoms, are not equally | valiant, 
Nevertheleſs, I doubt not, but Education and 
Inſtruction may give Strength to that Gift 
: Nature hath beſtowed on us; for, from hence 
it 1s we ſee, the Thracians and the Scythians 
fearing to meet the Spartans with their long 
Pikes, and large Bucklers; while, on the Con- 
trary, the Spartans are not leſs afraid of the 

Scythians with their Bows, or of the Thracians 
with their ſmall Shields, and ſhort Javelins. 

4 5 be 
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The ſame Difference is likewiſe obſervable, in 


every other Inſtance: And ſo far as any Man 
exceedeth another, in natural Endowments, fo 


may he, proportionably, by Exerciſe and Me- 


ditation, make a ſwifter Progreſs towards Per- 
fection: From whence it follows, that not only 
the Man to whom Nature hath been leſs kind, 
but likewiſe he, whom ſhe hath endowed the 
moſt liberally, ought conſtantly to apply him- 
ſelf, with Care and Affiduity, to whatſoever it 
may be, he wiſhes'to excel in (c).“ 


Sockarzs made no Diſtinction between 
Wiſdom, and a virtuous Temperature: For 
he judged, that he who ſo diſcerned what 
Things were laudable and good, as to chuſe 
them hat evil and baſe, as'to avoid them; 


was both wiſe and virtuouſly tempered. © And 


being aſked, 5 whether thoſe Perſons who knew 
their Duty, but acted contrary to it, were wiſe 
and virtnouſly tempered; his Anſwer was, 


that they ought rather to be ranked- among 
FE 


(e) Though I am ſorry to leffen the Merit of this excellent 


Philoſopher; yet I cannot but wiſn the Reader might ſee how 
much more uſefully this Subject hath been treated by a Chriſ 
tian Moraliſt i in Number 106 of the ADVENTUR&GR. 
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the Ignorant and Fooliſh: For that all Men 
whatever do thoſe particular Things, which 
having firſt ſelected out of the various Things 
poſſible, they imagine to be well for their In- 
tereſt. IJ am of Opinion therefore, added So- 


CRATES, that thoſe, who do not at right, are, 


for that very Reaſon, neither wiſe, nor virtuouſſy 
tempered.” . 


AGREEABLE to this, Sock ATES would 9 
ſay, © That Juſtice, together with every other 
Virtue, was Wiſdom; for that all their Actions 
being fair and good, muſt be preferred as ſuch 
by all who were poſſeſſed of a right Diſcern- 
ment: But Ignorance and Folly could perform 
nothing fair and good; becauſe, if attempted, 
it would miſcarry in their Hands. Whence it 
follows, that, as whatever is juſt and fair, muſt 
be the Reſult, of ſound Wiſdom ; ; and as no- 
thing can be fair and juſt where Virtue, i Is 
wanting; therefore, Juſtice, and eWern other 
Virtue, is Wiſdom.“ . 


Anp although FOO" aſſerted that Mad- 
neſs was the very Reverſe of Wiſdom, yet did 
he not account all Ignorance, Madneſs. But 
for a Man to be ignorant of himſelf; and erect 

| thoſe 
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thoſe Things into Matters of Opinion, Belief, 
or Judgment, with which he was totally unac- 
quainted ; this he accounted a Diſorder of the 
Mind bordering on Madneſs. He farther 
ſaid, that “ the Vulgar never deemed any one 
mad, for not knowing what was not commonly 
known: But to be deceived in Things wherein 
no other 1s deceived ; as when he thinks him- 
ſelf too tall to paſs upright through the Gates 
of the City; or ſo ſtrong as to carry the Houſe 
on his Shoulders: In theſe, and ſuch like 
Caſes, they ſay at once, the Man is mad,” 
but paſs over unnoticed, Miſtakes that are 


less ſtriking. For, as they only give the Name 


of Love to that which is the very Exceſs of 
the Paſſion, ſo they confine their Idea of Mad- 
neſs to the very higheſt Pitch of Diſorder that 
can poſſibly ariſe in the human Mind.” 


CoNnSIDERING the Nature of Envy, he ſaid, 
It was a Grief of Mind which did not ariſc 
from the Proſperity of an Enemy, or the Miſ- 
fortunes of a Friend ; but it was the Happineſs 
of the laſt, the envious Man mourned at.” 
And when it ſeemed ſtrange, that any one 
ſhould grieve at the Happineſs of his Friend; 

Q 3. Soc RATES 


ment: For the Man who ſpends his Time at 
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— SOCRATES ſhewed them, It was no un- 
common Thing for the Mind of Man to be fo 
fantaſtically diſpoſed, as not to be able to bear, 
either the Pains, or the Pleaſures, of another; 
but that while it ſpared for no Labour to re- 
move the firſt ; it would ſicken and repine, on 
ſeeing the other: But his, he ſaid, was only 
the Puniſhment of Minds ill-formed : The 
generous Soul was above ſuch Weakneſſes.” 


As to Inet Sogn A Tl ſaid, he had ob- 
ſerved very few who had not ſome Employ- 


Dice, or in playing the Buffoon to make 
others laugh, may be ſaid to do ſomething : 
But, with SockArzEs, theſe, and ſuch as theſe, 
were, in Reality, no better than Idlers, ſince 
they might employ themſelves ſo much more 
uſefully. He added, that no one thought 
himſelf at Leiſure to quit a good Occupation 
for one that was otherwiſe : If he did, he ws 
ſo much leſs excuſable, as he could not plead 
the Want of Employment. 


"HE likewiſe . that a Sceptre 
in che Hand could not make a King ; neither 
_ were 
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were they Rulers in whoſe Favour the Lot, or 
the Voice of the People had decided; or who 
by Force, or Fraud, had ſecured their Elec- 
tion, unleſs they underſtood the Art of go- 
verning. And although he would readily al- 
low it not leſs the Province of the Prince to 
command, than the Subjects to obey; yet, 
he would afterwards demonſtrate, that the 
moſt ſkilful Pilot would always fteer the Ship; 
the Maſter, no leſs than the Mariners, ſub- 
mitting to his Direction. The Owner of the 
Farm left the Management of it, he ſaid, to 
the Servant whom he thought better acquainted 
than himſelf with the Affairs of Agriculture: 
The ſick Man ſought the Advice of the Phy- 
ſician; and he, who engaged in bodily Exer- 
ciſes, the Inſtructions of thoſe who had moſt 
Experience. And whatever there may be, 
continued SocRaTEs, requiring either Skill 
or Induſtry to perform it; when the Man is 
able, he doeth ir himſelf 3 but if not, he hath 
Recourſe, if prudent, to the Aſſiſtance of 
others, ſince in the Management of the Diſ- 
taff, a Woman may be his Inſtructor: Neither 
will he content himſelf with what he can have 


A 
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at Hand; but enquireth out with Care for ho- 
ever can beſt ſerve him”. 


IT being ſaid by ſome preſent, © That an 
arbitrary Prince was under no Obligation to 
obey good Counſel:“ “ And why fo, replied 
SocRaTESz— muſt not he, himſelf, pay the 


Penalty of not doing it? Whaever rejeQ 


good Counſel, commits a Crime; and no 
Crime can paſs unpuniſhed,” It being far: 
ther ſaid, — That an arbitrary Prince was at 
Liberty, to rid himſelf, even of his ableſt Mi- 
niſters:“ He may, returned SocrRATES,— 
but do you ſuppoſe it no Puniſhment to loſe 
his beſt Supports? Or, think you it but a 
Night one ?-—PFor, which would this be; to 
eſtabliſh him in his Power? or the maſt ſure 
Way to haſten his Deſtruction ??._ 


\. SOCRATES being aſked, ** what Study was 
the moſt eligible and be for Man?“ ——an- 
ſwered, * To bo WEIL.“ And being again 
aſked by the ſame Perſon, If good Fortune 
was the Effect of S/udy ?”— “ So far from it, 
returned SocRATEs, that I look upon good 
Forrune and Study as two Things, entirely 


. oppolits 
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oppoſite to each other: For that is good Fortune, 

to find what we want, without any previous 
Care, or Enquiry: While the Succeſs, which is 
the Effect of Study, myſt always be preceded 
by long ſearching and much Labour, and is, 
what I call poinG WELL: And I think, added 
SocRATES, that he who diligently applies him- 
ſelf to this Study, cannot fail of Succeſs (d); 
at the ſame Time that he is ſecuring to him- 
ſelf the Favour of the Gods, and the Eſteem 
of Men. They, likewiſe, moſt commonly excel 
all others in Agriculture, Medicine, the Buſi- 
neſs of the State, or whatever elſe they may en- 
gage in; whereas they who will take no Pains, 
neither can know any Thing perfectly, or do 
any Thing wELL; they pleaſe not the Gods, 
and are of no Uſe to Man.” 


(4) © Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is, to gain "ih 

He has virtually attained his End, at the very Time that he 
ſeems only buſied about the Means. As the Term 'Evurgatia, 
which is here tranſlated, To Do WELL, is equivocal, and im- 
plies in it Rectitude of Conduct, as well as Proſperity and Suc- 
ceſs, as commonly underſtood by theſe Words ;—it ſeems to be, 
ebiefly, in reſpeR to the firſt of theſe, viz. Refitude Conduct, 
that SocRATES here promiſes Succeſs to thoſe who diligently 
make it their Study and Endeavour; not omitting to point 
out to us, the favourable. Influence Care and Induſtry com- 
monly have on whatever we engage in. 


CHAP. 
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CHAN. X 


= UI all the Converſations of Sock aTrs 
were improving. Even to the Artiſts, 
while engaged in their ſeveral Employments, 
| he had always fomewhat to ſay which might 
| prove inſtructive. Being on a Time in the 
| Shop of Parrnasivs the Painter; he aſked 
| him—* Is not Painting, PAR RHAsITUs, a Re- 
preſentation of what we ſee ? — By the Help of 
Canvas, and a few Colours, you can eaſily ſet 
before us, Hills and Caves ; Light and Shade; 
Straight and Crooked; Rough and Plain; and 
= . beſtow Youth and Age, where and when it 
8. beſt pleaſeth you: And when you would give 
us perfect Beauty, — not being able to find in 
l any one Perſon, what anſwers your Idea; you 
| copy from many, what is beautiful in each, in 
= order to produce this perfect Form.” 


* We do fo,” replied PanRHAs Us. 


gut can you ſhew us, PaRRHASIJUs, what 


is ſtill more e charming Mind that is gentle, 
it | amiable, 


=) Ss an 
amiable, affable, friendly! ? — Or is this inimi- 
table?“ a 


« Anp how ſhould it be otherwiſe than in- 
imitable, my SocrATEs ; when it hath neither 
Colour, Proportion, nor any of the Qualities 
of thoſe Things you mentioned, whereby ir 
might be brought within the Power of the 
Pencil ? — In ſhort, when it is by er no Means, 
viſible?“ | 


. . Are Men ever obſerved to regard each 
other with Looks of Kindneſs or Hoſtility ? 


i 8 more frequently obſerved,” re- 
plied PaRRHaSIvS. 


„ Tax Eyes, then, diſcover. to us, ſome- 
thing?“ 


* Most undoubtedly.” 


* An, in the Proſperity or Adverſity of 


Friends, —is the Countenance of him, who is 
anxiouſly ſolicitous, the ſame with theirs who 
are indifferent about the Matter? - 


&« FAR 
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«© FAR otherwiſe, Sock Arz: For he who 
is ſolicitous, hath a Countenance all Chearful- 
neſs and Joy, on the Proſperity of a Friend :;— 


Penſive, and dejected, when this Friend is in 
Affliction.“ 


« Ap can this alſo be repreſented?“ 
„ CERTAINLY.” 


„ LIEEwISE, where there is any Thing no- 
ble and liberal, or illiberal and mean; —honeſt, 
prudent, modeſt, bold, inſolent, or ſordid; 
are any of theſe to be diſcovered in the Coun- 
tenance and Demeanor of a Man, when wo fits, 


ſtands, or is in Motion?“ 


« IT may.” 
& AND imitated ?*? 
cc IMITATED, no Doubt of i,” 


Ax which yield the moſt Pleduie. Pan- 
RHASIUS ? — The Portrait of him on whoſe 
Countenance the Characters of whatever is 


8990, virtuous, and amiable, are e impreſſed; or 
- his 
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his, who wears in his Face all the Marks of a 
baſe, evil, and hateful Diſpoſition ? 


ce Tan returned N the Dif- 
ference is too great, my SOCRATES, to admit 
of any Compariſon.“ 


ENTERING another Time into the Shop of 
CLito, the Statuary, he ſaid to him; — © I 
marvel not, my CLI ro, at your being able to 
mark out to us even the Difference between 
the Racer and the Wreſtler; the Pancratiaſt, 
and Gladiator ; but your Statues are very Men! 


—Tell me, I pray, by what Means you effe& 
this ?“ 


Cr ro heſitating, as at a Loſs how to reply, 
— SOCRATES went on; But, perhaps, you 
are particularly careful to imitate Perſons who 
are living; and that is the Reaſon why your 
Statues are ſo much alive.“ 


« IT is,” returned ClI o. 
e Tux you have certainly remarked, and 


that, with no little Exactneſs, the natural 
— 
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Diſpoſition of all the Parts, in all the different 
Poſtures of the Body : For, whilſt ſome of 
theſe are extended, others remain bent; when 
that is raiſed above its natural Height, his 
finks below it; — theſe are relaxed ; and thoſe 
again contracted, to give the greater Force to 
the meditated blow: And the more theſe 
Sort of Things are attended to, the nearer you 
approach to human Life.“ . 


6693 


4 Nov are right, my Soen ar 2? 


« Bur it undoubtedly gives us the greateſt 
Pleaſure, when we ſee the Paſſions of Men, as 
well as their Attions, repreſented ?' py | 


cc ider 


*< Tux the Countenance of the Combatant 
going to engage the Enemy, muſt be menacing, 
and full of Fire? That of the Conqueror, all 
Complacency and Joy?“ ; 


&© Tpyxey muſt.” 


«© THEREFOR E, concluded Sen Ard he 
will ever be deemed the beſt Sculptor, whoſe 
Statues beſt expreſs the inward W. or kings of the 
ö Mind. . 

Sockarzs 
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SOCRATES entering the Shop of Pis TI As, 
the Armourer, was ſhewn ſome Corſlets that 
were thought well made. 


« T CANNOT but admire, ſaid Socx Ar ES, the 
Contrivance of thoſe Things which ſo well 
cover that Part of the Body which moſt wants 
defending, and yet leave the Hands and Arms 
at Liberty: But tell us, PIs TAS, why you fell 
your Armour ſo much dearer than any other, 
when it is neither  better-tempered, ſtronger, 
nor the Materials of it more coſtly ?” 


<« I MAKE it better proportioned, ſaid Pis- 
IAS ; and therefore J ought to have a better 
Price.“ 


« Bur how are we to find out this Propor- 
tion, P1sT1as ?—Not by Weight, or Meaſure : 
For as you make for different People, the 
Weight and the Size muſt likewiſe differ; or 
they will 1 


« Wz muſt make them to fit, ſaid PrsTIAs; 
otherwiſe, the Armour would be of little Uſe.” 


4 And are you a aware that all Bodies are not 
juſtly proportioned | 42K 


n. 
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4 I AM.“ 


« How can you make a well-proportioned 
Suit of Ser for an a i. Proportioned * 2 


* I MAKE it fit, and what fits is well-pro- 
portioned. t 

* THEN you are of Opinion, that when we 
declare any Thing well-proportioned, it muſt 
be in Reference to the Uſe for which it was in- 
tended : As when we ſay of this Shield, or this 
Cloke, it is well-proportioned, for it fits the 
Perſon for whom it was made? But I think; 
added Soc RAT Es, there is ſtill another Advan- 
tage, and that no ſmall one, in having Arms 
made to fit the Wearer.“ 


« Pray what is that * 


« ArMovr which fits, replied Socrarts, 
doth not load the Wearer ſo much as that 
which is ill made, although the Weight may 
be the ſame. For that, which doth not fit, 
hangs altogether upon the Shoulders; or bears 
hard upon ſome other Part of the Body; and 

becomes, thereby, almoſt inſupportable; 
| whereas 
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whereas the Weight of that which is well 
made, falls equally on all; — the Shoulders, 
Breaſt, Back, Loins and is worn with Eaſe, 
not carried as a Burthen.” 


« I is for this very ſame Reaſon, ſaid Prs- | 


As, that I ſet ſuch a Value on thoſe I make: 
Nevertheleſs, my SocrRAaTEs, there are who 
pay more. Regard to the Gilding and Carving 
of their Arms than to any other Matter.” 


% Anp yet, anſwered Socx Ar ES, theſe Peo- 
ple will make but a bad Bargain with all their 
Gilding and various Colours, if they buy ſuch 
Arms as do not fir eaſy. But,—continued So- 
cRATES,—fince the Poſition of the Body is not 
always the ſame, being ſome Times ſtooping, 
and ſome Times erect; how can the Arms 
that are made with ſuch Exactneſs, be, at all 
Times, eaſy?“ 


a Neither can they,” tin hs other. 


« You think then, PISTIAS, the Arms 
which are well made, are not thoſe which are 
exact, or fit cloſe to the Body, but give the 
leaſt Trouble to him who wears them?“ 


& You think ſo, ſaid PisTIas; and have 


certainly taken the Matter right.” | 
CER R CHAP. 
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CH AP. XI. 


HERE was a Courtezan at Athens, 
called TaxopoTa, of great Fame on 


the Account of her many Lovers. It being 


mentioned in Company, that her Beauty fur. 


paſſed all Deſcription; that Painters came 


from all Parts to draw her Picture; and that 
one was now gone to her Lodgings for that 


very Purpoſe ;— —* We ſhould do well, {aid So- 


CRATES, tO go ourſelves, and ſee this Wonder; 


for we may then ſpeak with more Certainty, 


' when we ſpeak from our own Knowlege; and 
do not depend on the Report of others.“ 


Tux Perſon who firſt mentioned this, ſecon- 


ding the Propoſal; they went that Inſtant 


to the Lodgings of TxrODOr A, and found her, 


as was ſaid, fitting | for her Picture. The 
Painter being gone; Son AT Es faid to thoſe 


who came along with him: — What ſay ycu, 


Sirs !— Which of the Two ought to think 
themſelves the moſt obliged ? ? — We to Taeo- 


DOTA, 
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vor A, for the Sight of ſo much Beauty; or ſhe 
to us, for coming to ſee it? Now, if the 
Advantages of ſhewing herſelf, are found to be 
altogether on her Side; then, certainly, is ſhe 
indebted to us for this Viſit :—If otherwiſe, in- 
feed ;—we mult thank her.” 


Tux Reaſonahjeneſs of what was ſaid, being 
aſſented to by the ' reſt, SocraTEs proceeded 

*The Praiſes we beſtow at preſent ; ought 
not. even theſe to be had in ſome Eſtimation 
by THeoDOTA ? But when we come to blaze 
Abroad the: Fame of her Beauty ; what mani- 
fold Advantages may not ariſe to her from it! 
While all our Gain from the Sight of ſo many 
Charms, can terminate in nothing but fruitleſs 
Longing! We take our Leave with Hearts 
full of Love and Anxiety; and are henceforth 
no other than ſo many Slaves to THEODOT A, 
with whom ſhe has no more to do, than to ſhew 


them her Pleaſure !? 


Ir this is the Caſe, replied TuzopoTa, I 
am to thank you for coming to ſee me.“ 


 "SgeraTEs, during this Converſation, had 
obſerved, + how ſumptuouſly ſhe was adorned ; 
| R 2 and 
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and that her Mother was the ſame: Her At- 
tendants, of whom there was no ſmall Number, 
expenſively clothed; and all the Furniture of 
her Apartment elegant and coſtly: He there- 


fore took Occaſion from thence to aſk her con- 


cerning her Eſtate in the Country; adding, it 


! 


City, and they yield you a good Income?“ 


Hands ſupply you with theſe Riches ys 


= many, that I have not one,” 


oy 


- TES; and a Herd of Friends, we find to be a 


all this come?“ 


muſt of Neceſſity be very conſiderable ? ? 


Br Inc anſwered, © ſhe had not any.” 


« You have Houſes then, ſaid he, in the 


* No; nor Houſes, Sock Ars.“ 


„ You have certainly many Slaves then, 
THEODOTA; who by the Labour of their 


So far, replied T-ax0DOTA, from having 
„Bur, whence then, aid SOCRATES, can 


« From my Friends,” returned TazopoTa: 
« A fair Poſſeſſion, truly! replied Sock A- 


2 8 far 
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far better Thing than a Flock of Sheep, or a 
Herd of Cattle. But tell me, pray,—do you 
truſt Fortune to bring theſe Friends Home to 
you, as Flies fall by Chance into the Spider's 


Web; or do you 98 ad ſome Art to draw 
them in?“ 


« Bur og: Ga ſhall I be furniſhed 
with this Art?“ 


<« You may procure it, ſaid SocRaTEs, with 
far greater Eaſe than the Spider her Web. 
Lou ſee how this little Animal, who lives only 
upon her Prey, hangs her Nets in the 5 in 
order to entangle it ?” 


« You adviſe me then, to weave ſome arti- 


ficial Nets, ſaid THeoDoTA, in owner to catch 
Friends or” | 


% Nor fo neither, returned SocrATES ; it 
is neceſſary to go a little leſs openly to work 
in a Purſuit 'of ſuch Importance. You ſee 
what various Arts are employed by Men to 
hunt down Hares ; which, after all, are of little 
Value? As theſe are known to feed chiefly in 
the Night; they provide Dogs to find them 

= out 


| 
| 
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| out at that Seaſon; And as they lie concealed 


in the Day, the ſharp-ſcented Hound is em- 
ployed to trace them up to their very Forms; 
Being ſwift of Foot, the Greyhound is let looſe 


upon them, as more ſwift of Foot than they : 
And left all this ſhould not be ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe, they ſpread Nets in the Paths to 7 | 


and entangle them,” 


VER well, replied TazonoTa ; but what 
Art ſhall I make Uſe of to catch Friends?“ 


Inſtead of the Hunter's Dog, faid SOCR 4- 
TES, you muſt ſet ſomebody to find out thoſe 
who are rich, and well pleaſed with Beauty; 
whom afterwards they ſhall force into your 
Toils.“ | 


£ 5 what are my Toils?“ replied TRI. 
ODOTA. 


„Lou are certainly Miſtreſs of EW ſaid 
Sock aTES, and thoſe not a little entangling. 
What think you of that Form of yours, Tgx- 
oDoTA? accompanied as it is with a Wit ſo 
piercing, as ſnews you at once what will be moſt 
for your Advantage. It is this which directs 


48 Glance, tunes the Tongue, and ſupplies it 


with 
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with all the Shews of Courteſy and Kindneſs, 
'Tis this which teaches you to receiye with 
Tranſport him who aſſiduouſly courts your 
Favour 3 and ſcorn ſuch as ſhew you no Re- 
gard. If your Friend is ſick, you ſpare for 
no Pains in your Attendance upon him : You 
rejoice in all his Joy ; and give every Proof of 
having beſtowed your Heart on him, who 
| ſeems to have given his to you. In ſhort, I 
make no Doubt of your being well verſed in 
all the Arts of Allurement; and dare venture 
to ſay, the Friends you have, if True, were 
not gained by Compliments, but ſubſtantial 
Proofs of Kindneſs.” 


«* Bur, ſaid Tngopor A, Ro never practiſe 
any of the Arts you mention.” 


* Anp yet, anſwered SocraTzs, ſome Ma- 
nagement 1s neceſlary ; ſince a Friend is a Sort 
of Prey that 1s neither. to be catched, nor kept 
by force: A Creature no otherwiſe to be taken 
and tamed ; but by ſhewing it Kindneſs, and 
nung to ĩt Pleaſure.” 


* You fay right, SOcR ATES ; but why will 
mu not help me to gain Friends?“ : 
"8 * « ANF 
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- « Anp ſol will, ſaid Sock AT Es, if you can 
find out how to perſuade me to it.” 


« Bur what Way muſt I wh to o perſuade 
you: © 


« Do you aſk that! returned Sock ATEs ;— 
you will find out the Way, Tmzoporta, if you 
want my Aſſiſtance.” 


* THEN come to me often.” 


- 


SOCRATES, ſtill joking with her, ſaid laugh- 
ing; ** But it is not ſo eaſy for me to find 
Leiſure ; I have much Buſineſs both in Public 
and Private; and have my Friends too, as 
well as you; who will not ſuffer me to be ab- 
ſent Night or Day, - but employ againſt me the 
very Charms and Incantations that I Rey 
taught them.” 


* You are then aoquaind with thoſe 
Things ?” 


% VERILY! returned SocraTEs; for what 
elſe can you ſuppoſe Taxzopora, engaged 


Aprolopozus, and ANTISTHENES, to be al: 


ways . 
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ways with me? Or Cxpxs, and S1MMIAs, to 
leave TREBES for my Company, but the 
Charms J ſpeak of?“ (e) | 


 *& COMMUNICATE theſe Charms to me, faid 
THrzopoTA ; and the firſt Proof of their Power 
ſhall be upon you.“ 


* 


(e) ANTISTHENES lived at the Port Piræus, about five 
Miles from Athens; and came from thence every Day to ſee 
SOCRATES, CEBES and SIMMIAS left their native Country, 
for his Sake; and, almoſt the Whole of what we know of 
APPOLODORUS, is the Violence of his Affection for So- 
CRATES. But the Proof which EUCLI1DEs gave of his, was 
the moſt extraordinary : For when the Hatred of the Mega- 
reans was ſo great that it was forbidden on Pain of Death for 
any one of them to ſet Foot in Attica; and the Athenians 
obliged their Generals: to take an Oath when they elected 
them, to ravage the Territories of Megara twice every Year; 
—— EUCLIDES uſed to diſguiſe himſelf in the Habit of an old 
Woman, and coyering his Head with a Veil, ſet out in the 
Evening for Megara; and arriving in the Night-Time at 
the Houſe of SocRaTEs, ftaid *til] the next Evening with 
him; and then returned in the ſame Manner; ſo much 
ſtronger was his Affection than the Pear of Death. And 
when, to Friends like theſe, we may ſtill add many others ;— 
PLaTO, CHAREPHON, CRITO; and, —to mention no more, 
—our amiable XENOPHON ; — almoſt all of them the wiſeſt as 
well as the beſt Men of their Age; —— who can ſuſpect the 
Virtue of SOCRATES ? Who can doubt his being a Hayeey 


Max! | 
“Bur 
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„ Bur I would not be attrafted to you, 
ener! I would rather Yau "opp! come 
to me.“ | 


<< Give me but a favourable Reception, ſaid 
Takopor A; and J will certainly come.” 


* So I will, replied SocxATESs, provided I 
have then no one with me whom I love 
better.“ | | 


ctoctpofpofoſpotpdiocjoctoſoohe: 


CHAP. XI. 


OCRATES having taken Notice how very 
awkward EP1GENEs, one of his Followers, 
was in all his Actions; and that he was more- 
over of a ſickly Conſtitution ; both which he 
attributed to a Neglect of thoſe Exerciſes which | 
make ſo large a Part of a liberal Education; ( 
he reproved him for it; ſaying—** How unbe- 
coming it was in him to go on in ſuch a Man- 
ner.” — EpIiGEN ES only anſwered, © He was 
under no Obhgation to do realy. 


Y No Saves 3 2 to anoint, or F Exerciſes 
in the Palæſtra. Porr. Antig. 
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« AT leaſt as much, replied Socx Ar xEVs, as 
he who hath to prepare for Olympia. Or da 
you ſuppoſe it, Ericzxes, a Thing of leſs 
Conſequence to fight for your Life againſt the 
Enemies of your Country, whenever. it ſhall 
pleaſe our'Athenians to command your Service, 
than to contend for a, Prize at the Olympic 
Games? How many do we ſee, who, through 
Feebleneſs and Want of Strength, loſe their 
Lives in Battle; or, what is ſtill worſe, 
ſave themſelves by ſome diſhonourable 
Means? How many, falling alive into the 
Enemy's Hand, endure Slavery of the moſt 
grievous Kind for the Remainder of their Days, 
unleſs redeemed from it by the Ruin of their 
Families: Whilſt a Third procures himſelf an 
Evil-Fame ; and the Charge of Cowardice is 
given to Imbecility. But, perhaps, Epicenxs, 
you deſpiſe all the Ills which attend on bad 


Health; or account them as Evils, that may 
eaſily be borne ?P 


40 Tan replied the other, I think them 
rather to be choſen, than ſo much Fatigue and 
Labour for the Purchaſe of a little Health.“ 


\ cc IT 


L 


Means of this he oft · times eſcapes all the Dan- 
gers of War; — he can aſſiſt his Friends, do 
much Service to his Country; and ĩs ſure of 
deing well received where-eyer he ſhall £0. 
His Name becomes illuſtrious : He makes his 
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je” AN then, anſwered Soenh rs, you 
| equally contemn all the Advantages ariſing 
from à contrary Complexion; yet to me, they 
ſeem to be many and great; fince he who is 


poſſeſſed of a good Coniſtitution, is healthful, | 
ſtrong and hardy; and may acquit himſelf 


with Honour on every Occaſion. By the 


Way to the higheſt Offices; paſſes the De- 
cline of Life in Tranquility and Honour; and 
leaves to his Children, the fair Inheritance of 
a good Example. Neither ought” we to .neg- 
lect the Benefits ariſing from Military Exer- 


ciſes, though we may not be called upom to 
perform them in Public; ſince we ſhall find 


ourſelves not the leſs fitted for whateyer we | 


may engage in, from having 2 Conftitution 


healthful, and vigorous: And as the Body 


muſt bear its Part; it imports us much, to 


3 For, who knoweth' 


not, continued Sock aTes, that even there— 


meh 


* 


9 | 7 


— 


where it. ſeems. to have leaſt u d-, 
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eue not how much the Mind is retarded 
+ in its Purſuits after Knowledge, through Indiſ- 


| poſition of the Body; fo that, Forgetfulneſs, 
Melancholy, -Fretfulneſs; and even Madneſs 
itſelf, ſhall ſome Times be the Conſequence, 
fo far as to deſtroy eyen the very Traces of all 
we have ever learned But, he whoſe Qbnſti- 
theſe:Evils ; and, therefore, he who hath a juſt 
Diſcernment will chuſe with Pleaſure hat- 


ther doth an inconſiderable Shame belong to 
the Man who ſuffers himſelf to fink into old 
Age, without exerting to che utwoſt - thoſe 
Faculties Nature hath beſtowed on him; and 
trying how far they will carty him towards 
that Perfection, which Lazineſs and Deſpon- 
dence can never attain to; 1 


en are f not r eee 
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ever may beſt ſecure; him from them, Nei- 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Certain Man being angry with another 
for not returning his Salutation, —So- 
CRATES aſked, Why he was not-enraged 
when be met one who had leſs Health than 
"himſelf; ſince it would not be more ridicu- 
Jous chan to be . A ee one w a, 
i 


AnoTHER, bemoaning himſelf becauſe he 
could not reliſh bis Food; There is an £x- 
cellent Remedy fot this Complainc, anſwered 
Sock ATE: Faſt often by this Means you 
vill not only eat more pleaſantly; but likeewiſe 
better your Healch; and fave your Money.” 


AnoTaer, complaining that the Water 
which ran by his Houſe was too warm to 
drink Tou are lucky, however, ſaid So- 
CRATES, in having a Bath thus ready prepared 
for 1 * 


1 „Bur it is too cold to bathe in,” replied the 
other. ; " Do 
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“ Do your Domeſtics complain of it t when 
they drink or bathe To 


So far from it, anſwered the Man, that 
it is often my Wonder to fee with what Plea- 
ſure they uſe it for both theſe Purpoſes.” 


c Wulcen do you account, faith Sock ATrs, 
the warmeſt; this Water you ſpeak of, or that 
in che Temple of EScuLaPvs: 2 


« O, chat in che Temple, replied the 
other. | 


„ Axp haw is it, ſaid Sock AES, that you 
do not perceive yourſelf more froward and 
harder to pleaſe, not only than your own Ser- 
vants, but even People who are ſick ?“ 

SocRaTEs ſeeing one beat his Servant im- 


moderately, aſked-him, ** What Offence the 
Man had committed ?” 


„I BEAT him, replied the other, becauſe 
he is not only a Drunkard and a Glutton, but 
avaricious and idle.“ 


« You 


bad carried any Thing! 
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* You do well, ſaid Socx Ar ES; but judge 


for yourſelf, which deſerves the moſt Stripes,— 
your Servant,—or you?“ | 


ANOTHER dreading the Length of the Way 
to Olympia; SocraTEs aſked him,— % What 
he was afraid of? for is it not your Cuſtom, 
ſaid he, to walk up and down in your own 


Chamber almoſt the whole Day ? You need 
therefore but fancy you are taking your uſual 


Exerciſe between Breakfaſt and Dinner, and 
Dinner and Supper, and you will find yourlelf 
without much Fatigue, at the End of your 
Journey; for you certainly walk more, in five 
or ſix Days, than is ſufficient to carry you 
from Athens to Olympia. And, as it is plex 


ſanter to have a Day to ſpare, than to want 


one; delay not, I adviſe you; but ſet out in 
Time; and let your Haſte appear, not at the 
End, but the Beginning of your Journey.” ( 

A ctrTain ' Perſon complaining of being 
tired with Travelling; SoerRAtes aſked © if he 


p93 


(8) Many of the Circumſtances bike Weed. ſeem 


as if they ſhould not be ſo much conſidered as Things ſpoken 


by SOCRATES, as SOCRATES ;z but, by SOCRATES whom 


XENOPHoN moſt tenderly loved. 
| „Nor HIN 
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« NoTrinoG but my Cloke,“ replied the 
other. 


&© Was you alone ? ſaid Sock AT ES. 

% No; my Servant went along wk me.” 
«* Au did be carry any Thing?“ 

«* Yes, certainly—he carrigl all I wanted.“ 
* Anp how did be bear the Journey ?” 
Much better than I.” 


„WIA, if you had carried the Burthen , 
how then ?” 


« I could not have done it,” replied the 
othe r. 


© WHAT a Shame, ſaid Socx ArEsC, for a 
Man who hath gone through all his Exerciſes, 


not to be able to bear as much Fatigue as his 
Servant!“ 


1 CHAP. 
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ALLE EA LEXNEEL EL LEEXLEY 


CH AP. XIV. 


T being generally the Cuſtom when they 
met together for every one to bring his 
own Supper; (5) SocRATES obſerved that 
whilft ſome of ghem took ſuch Care of them- 
ſelves, as to have more than was ſufficient; 
others were compelled to be content with leſs. 
He, therefore, ſo ordered the Matter, that the 
ſmall Portion of him who brought little, ſhould 


be 


(5) The Feaſts, or Entertainments of the Grecians, were 
of different Sorts, In the primitive Ages, Entertainments 
were ſeldom made but on the Feſtivals of their Gods ; for it 
was not cuſtomary with them to indulge in the free Uſe of 
Wine, or Delicacies, unleſs they did it on a religious Ac- 
count. Afterwards, when a more free Way of Living was 
introduced, they had three diſtin& Sorts of Entertainments, 
of which the Marriage Entertainment was one, Of the other 
two; one was provided at the ſole Expence of one Perſon ; 
the other was made at the common Expence of all preſent. 
Hither alſo may be referred thoſe Entertainments wherein 
ſome of the Gueſts contributed more than their Proportion : 
And that other :---(which is, I believe, what Soc RATES had 
ia this Place more particularly in his Eye) in which it was the 
| 5 Cuſtom 
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be offered .about to all the Company in ſuch a 
Manner, that no one could, civilly, refuſe to 
partake of it; nor exempt. himſelf from doing 
the like with what he brought; by which 
Means a greater Equality was preſerved among 
them. There was alſo this farther Advantage 
ariſing from it; the Expences of the Table 
were conſiderably abridged : For when they 
faw, that whatever Delicacy they brought thi- | 
ther, the whole Company would have their 
Share of it; few choſe to be at the Coſt to 
procure it : And thus Luxury was in ſome De- 
gree put a Stop to in theſe Entertainments. 


Havine obſerved, at one of theſe Meetings, 
a young Man who eat his Meat without any 
Bread; and the Diſcourſe turning at that Time 


Cuſtom/for any Man, after be had, provided his Supper, (the 
Grecian's beſt Meal) to put it in a Baſket, and go and eat it 
in another Man's Houſe. MOL a uk Antig. 


The Greek Name for an Entertainment, defined by "To | 


TARCH, © a Mixture of Seriouſneſs and Mirth Dilourles 
and Actions.“ . 


They, who forced theraſelves into other Men's 3 
ments, were called, Flies; a general Name of Reproach for 
ſuch as infinuated; themſelyes into N — they. were 


not welcome. | 
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on the Cauſe why this or that Perſon had pro- 


cured to themſelves ſome particular Appella- 
tion“ Can you tell me, Sirs, ſaid Soc R Ars, 


Why they call a Man a Gormandizer, ſince 
not one of us here but takes Part of whatever 
is ſet before him; and therefore we cannot 
ſuppoſe ibis to be the Reaſon.” 


I surrosk it cannot,” replied one of the 
Company. 


« Bur, continued SocRATEs, when we ſee 


any one, greedily ſwallowing down his Meat 


without mixing any Bread with it, may we not 


call this Man a Gormandizer ?—-for, if other- 
wiſe—I know not where we ſhall meet with 


one.” And being aſked by another — who 
was preſent — what he thought of him who 
eat a little Bread to a great deal of Meat? 
— The ſame, anſwered SocxArESs, as I did 
of the other: And while the reſt of Mankind 
ſupplicate the Gods to find them Plenty of 


Corn, theſe Men muſt pay for an Abundance 
of the well-mixed Ragout.” 


Taz young Man whom this Diſcourſe 


glanced at, ſuſpecting it was meant for him, 


thought 
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thought proper to take a litle Bread, but, at 
the ſame Time, continued to cram down his 
Meat as formerly; which Sock ArEs obſerving, 
called to one who ſat near him to take Notice, 
« whether his Neighbour eat his Meat for the 


Sake of the Bread; or his Bread for the Sake 
of the Meat.” 


Ar another Time, ſeeing a Perſon dip a Piece 
of Bread into ſeveral different Sauces, Sock a- 
TES aſked—*< whether it was poſſible to make 
a Sauce ſo coſtly, and at the ſame Time ſo lit- 
tle good, as this Perſon had made for himſelf : 
For, as it conſiſted of a greater Variety, there 
could be no Doubt of its coſting more : And 
as he had mixed ſuch Things together as no 
Cook ever once thought of; who could doubt 
his having ſpoiled all? Beſides, ſaid Sock AT ES, 
what Folly to be curious in ſearching after 

Cooks, if a Man is to undo at once, all they 
have done for us?” Moreover, he who is accuſ- 
tomed' to Indulge in Variety, will feel diffatiſ- 
fied when not in his Power to procure it: But 
the Man who generally reſtrains himſelf to one 
Diſh, will riſe well-ſatisfied from every Table. 
He uſed alſo to ſay, that the compound Verb, 
185785 in LR Attic Diale&, lignified to feaſt, 


83 or 
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or fare well (i), meant to eat; and that the 
Term wELL, was added to expreſs the eating 
in ſuch a Manner as neither to diſorder the 
Body, nor oppreſs the Mind; and with ſuch 
Plainneſs, that the Food could not be difficult 
to come at; ſo that this Attic Verb was only. 
applicable to ſuch Perſons as eat with Decency 
and Temperance, and agreeably to the Nature 
of ſocial rational Beings. 


(i) The verb here mentioned by SOCRATES is neden 
to feaſt, or make one at a Banquet, which comes from Rax ia 
a Feaſt or Banquet, Of this laſt Word we have two Etymo- 
logies; the firſt deduces it from Ev Bene, and 6x# Cibus, 
becauſe thoſe, who attend Feaſts, are well fed; the ſecond. 
deduces it from EY #x« Bene ſefe habere, becauſe thoſe who 
attend Feafts are well of, they find their Advantage in being 
there, from faring ſo ſumptuouſly and well, Which- ever Ety- 
mology we admit, the Ingenuity of SOCRATEs remains the 
ſame, who by transferring: the Term Ev-in Evaxdoba:; from 
its vulgar and groſs Meaning inte a moral and rational one, 
has the Addreſs to transform a Verb of Luxury and Exceſs 
into a Verb of Temperance and Decorum, This Method of 
conveying Knowlege, by diſcuſſing the Meanings of Words 
and their Etymologies, was much practiſed by SOCRATES, 
Many Inſtances occur in this Work, in particular ſee Lib. 4+ 
C. 3. where Naxiyse bas is etymologized. PLATO wrote an 
entire Dialogue, called Cratylus, upon this Subject. From 
theſe early Philoſophers the Stoicks took the Practice, as may 
be ſeen in CiczRo de Natura Deor. and alſo Ax RIAN, Lib. 1. 
C. 17. where the learned Editor, Mr. UpToN, has folly il- 
luſtrated his Author, and given a 2 of — Paſ- 
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XEN OPHON's MEMOIRS 


3 


SOCRATES. 


B O O K Iv. 


CHAP. I, 


| N this Manage would SocrRATEs make 
1 himſelf uſeful to all Sorts of Men, 
7 of whatſoever Employment. In- 
deed, no one can doubt the Advantages ariſing 
from his Converſation, to thoſe, who aſſociated 
with him whilſt living; ſince even the Re- 
membrance of him, when dead, is ſtill profi- 
table to his Friends. Whether ſerious or 


i 8 4 3 Says 
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gay, whatever he ſaid carried along with 
it ſomething which was improving. He would 
frequently aſſume the Character and the Lan- 


guage of a Lover; but it was eaſy to perceive 


it was the Charms of the Mind, not thoſe of 


the Body, with which he was enamoured z 


as the Objects he ſought after were always 
ſuch, as he ſaw, naturally, inclining towards 
Virtue, Now he thought an Aptneſs to learn, 
together with a Strength of Memory, to retain 
what. was already learnt z; accompanied with 
a buſy Inquiſitiveneſs into ſuch Things as 
might be of Uſe for the right Conduct of 
Life, whether 'as Head only of a ſingle Fa- 
mily, or Governor of the whole State; indi- 
cated a Mind, well-fitted for Inſtruction ; 
which, if duly cultivated, would render the 
Youth in whom they were. found, not only 
happy in themſelves, and their own Families, 
but give them the Power of making many 
others the | ſame; ſince the Benefits ariſing 
from thence, ' would be diffuſed throughout 


the whole Community. His Method, how- 


ever, was not the ſame with all ; but when- 
ever he found any who thought ſo highly of 
themſelves on the Account of their Talents, 
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as to deſpiſe Inſtruction, he would endeavour 
to convince them, that of all Mankind they 
ſtood in the greateſt Want of it: Like to the 
high-bred Horſe ; which having more Strength 
and Courage than others, might be made, for 
that very. Reaſon, of ſo much the more Uſe, 
if properly managed; but, neglected while 
young, becomes thereby the more vicious and- 
unruly.” Alſo thoſe Dogs which are of the 
nobler Kind ;—theſe, being trained to it, are 
excellent in the Chaſe ; but left to themſelves, 
are goed for nothing: — And it is the ſame, 
would he ſay, with reſpect to Men ; ——ſuch 
of them to whom Nature hath dealt the moſt 
liberally; to whom ſhe hath given Strength 
of Body, and Firmneſs of Mind; as they can 
execute with greater Readineſs and Facility 
whatever they engage in, ſo they become 
more uſeful than others, and rife to nobler 
Heights of Virtue, if Care is taken to give 
them a right Turn: But this not being done, 
they excel only in Vice; and become, by the 
Means of theſe very Talents, more hurtful to 
Society: For through Ignorance of their 
Duty, they engage in a bad Cauſez and make 
| tnemſelves Parties in evil Actions'3 3 and, be- 


ing 
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ing haughty and impetuous, they are with 
Difficulty reſtrained, and brought back to their 
Duty; ſo that many . 
2 eaten. 


As to choſe Men wha relied upon their 
Riches, and imagined; they ſtood in no Need 
of Inſtruction; as their Wealth would be ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply all their Wants, and procure 
them every Honour: — Theſe, Sock ARS would 
endeavour to reduce to Reaſon, by ſnewing how 
fooliſh it was to imagine they could of them- 
ſelves. diſtinguiſh between Things that were 
uſeful, and thoſe which were hurtful, without 
having firſt been ſhewn the Diftexence. Or, 
wanting this Power of diſcriminating, ſtill 
vainly ſuppoſed, that becauſe they could 
| purchaſe the Things they had a Mind to, 

they could therefore perform whatever would 
be to their Advantage: Or if not, could 
yet live ſafe and eaſy, and have all Things 
go well with them. Neither was it, he ſaid, 
leſs abſurd in them to ſuppoſe, that Wealth 
could ſupply the Want of Knowlege; and 
make the Poſſeſſor of it paſs for a Man of 
Abilities: Or at leaſt procure for him that 
Efteem which is only acquired by true Merit. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


UT, on the other Hand, when he met 
" with any who valued themſelves on 
Account of their Education, concluding they 
were qualified for every Undertaking ; we ſee 
| the Method Sock AES took to chaſtize their 
Vanity, from the Manner in which he treated 
EUTHEDEMUS, ſurnamed the Fair. This 
young Man having collected many of the 
Writings of the moſt celebrated Poets and 
Sophiſts, was ſo much elated by it, as to 
fancy himſelf ſuperiour to any other of the 
Age, both in Knowlege and Abilities; and 
doubted not to ſee himſelf the very firſt 
Man in Athens, whatever the Buſineſs, — 
whether to manage the Affairs of the State, 
or harangue the People. — Being however as 
yet toa young to be admitted into the pub- 
| lic Aſſemblies, his Cuſtom was to go into a 
Bridle-Cutter's Shop which ſtood near to the 
Forum, when he had any Bulineſs depending: 
Which SocRaTEs obſerving 3 he alſo went in 
2 thither, 


wo we —AiUi)ÿ : 7— ̃ * 
- 


but plainly perceivin 
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_ thither, accompanied by ſome of his Friends; 


and one of them aſking, in the Way of Con- 
verſation, whether TuzmiIsTocLs had been 
much advantaged. by converſing with Philo. 


ſophers; or, whether it were not chiefly 


the Strength of his own natural Talents, which 
had raiſed him ſo far above the reſt of his Fel- 
low Citizens, as made them not fail to turn 
their Eyes towards him whenever the State 
ſtood i in Need of a Perſon of uncommon Abi- 
lity ?” — Soc RATES,—Willing to pique EurRz- 
DEMUS, — made Anſwer :—< It was monſtrous 
Folly for any one to imagine, that whilſt the 
Knowlege of the very loweſt mechanic Art 
was not to be attained without a Maſter; the 
Science of. governing the Republic, which 


required for the right Diſcharge of it all that 


human Prudence could perform, was to be had 


| by Intuition.“ 


Sockarzs went no farther at that Time; 
8 that EUuTHEDEMVs 
cautiouſſy avoided his Company, that he 
might not be taken for one of his Follow- 
ers; he determined to attack him ſomething 
more openly. To 2 Purpoſe, when he was 


5 | | J next 
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next along with him;—SocraTEs turning to 
ſome who were preſent : — “ May we not 
expect, ſaid he, from the Manner in which 
this young Man - purſues his Studies, that he 
will not fail to ſpeak his Opinion even the 
very firſt Time he appears in the Aſſembly, 
ſhould there be any Buſineſs of Importance 
then in Debate? I ſhould ſuppoſe too, that 
the Proem to his Speech, if he begins with 
letting them know that he hath never re- 
ceived any Inftruftion, muſt have ſomething 
in it not unpleaſant. Be it known to you, 
will he ſay, O ye Men of Athens! I never 
learnt any Thing of any Man: —— I never 
aſſociated with Perſons of Parts or Experi- 
ence; never ſought out for People who could 
inſtruct me; but on the Contrary, have 
ſteadily perſiſted in avoiding all ſuch; as, 
not only holding in Abhorrence the being 
taught by others, but careful to keep clear 
of every the leaſt Suſpicion of it; — but, I 
am ready, notwithſtanding, to give you ſuch 
Advice as Chance ſhall ſuggeſt to me: — 
Not unlike the Man, continued Sock Arzs, 
who ſhould tell the People, while ſoliciting 
their Voices “ It is true, Gentlemen, I ne- 
| ver 
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ver once thought of making Phyſie my 
Study l never once applied to any one 
for Inſtruction ;--— and ſo far was I from de- 
firing to be well verſed in this Science, I 
even wiſhed not to have the Reputation of 
it: - But, Gentlemen, be ſo kind as to chuſe 
me your Phyſician ; and I will gain Knowlege, 
by making Experiments upon you.” 


Evzxy one preſent laughed at the Abſurdity 
of ſuch a Preface; and Eurnzpuvus, after 
this, never avoided the Company of Sock a Txs; 
but ſtill he affected the moſt profound Silence; 
hoping, by that Means, to gain the Reputa- 
tion of a modeſt Man. Sock arts, deſirous to 
cure him of his Miſtake ; took an Opportunity 
of ſaying to ſome of his Friends Euxnzpuus 
being preſent—* Is it not ſtrange, Sirs, that 
while ſuch as wiſh to play well on the Lute, or 
mount dexterouſly on Horſeback, are not con- 
tent with practiſing in private as often as maß 
be, hut look out for Maſters; and ſubmit wil - 
lingly to their Commands, as the only Way to 
become Proficients, and gain Fame; —the Man 
whoſe Aim is tb govern the Republic, or ſpeak 
before the People, ſhall deem himſelf aptly 
ST qualified 
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qualified for either without the Trouble of any 
previous Inſtruction: Yet furely the laſt muſt 
be owned the moſt difficult; ſince, out of the 
many who force themſelves into Office, ſo few 
are ſeen to ſucceed therein; and therefore it 


ſhould ſeem, that Diligence and Study are here 
the moſt e 


By theſe and the ttke Diſcourſes, S0cRATERS 
diſpoſed the young Man to enter into farther 
Conference, and give him a patient Hearing. 
Which having obſerved, he took an Opportu- 
nity of going on a Time alone, into the Bridle- 
cutter's Shop; where EurHEDEMus then was: 
And fitting down by him, —“ Is it true, ſaid 
he, EurnkpMus, that you have collected ſo 


many of the Writings of thoſe Men whom we 
call wiſe? 


ES... Mosr 3 it is true, tals 
other; neither ſhall I give over collecting till 
I have gained as many of them as I well can.” 


„ Taury, ſaid Socrates, I admire you 
-much for thus endeavouring 'to accumulate 
Wiſdom” rather than Wealth. For by this, 
EuTayEDEMus, you plainly diſcover it to be 


your | 


„ 
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your Opinion, that Gold and Silver cannot 
add to our Merit; whereas we furniſh our- 
ſelves with an inexhauſtible Fund of Virtue, 
when we thus treaſure up the Writings of 
theſe great Men.” | 


Eururpruus was not a little pleaſed with 
hearing Sock ArEs ſpeak in ſuch a Manner; 
concluding his Method of obtaining Wiſdom - 
had met with Approbation; which SocxaTss 
N he ed the Diſcourſe. 


80 — what Employment do you intend to 
| excel in, EuTHEDEMVs, that you collect ſo | 


many Books ?” 


EvuTHEDEMUS returning no Anſwer, as at a 
Loſs what to ſay : 


— 


* You perhaps intend to ſtudy Phyſic, ſaid 
SockArESͤH ; and no ſmall Number of Books 
1 be Werren for that Purpoſe,” 2 


* Nor I, upon my. Word!“ 


24 5 Axchrrreruxz, perhaps, then? and for 
this too, you will find no little Knowle ge ne- 


cer.” * 
6 No, 
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« No, nor that, replied Eur ED EUus.“ 


« You wiſh to be an Aſtrologer, or a ſkilful 
Geometrician, hike Tu x02”? 


« Nor at all.” 


Tux you poſſibly intend to become a 
Rhapſodiſt, and recite Verſes; for I am told 
you are in Poſſeſſion of all Homzr's Works?” 


ce By no Means, replied EuTaHzpzmus, will | 
do this; for however ready theſe Men may 
be with their Verſes, it doth not prevent their 


being thought troubleſome, wherever they 
come.” | | 


« PeRHAaps you are deſirous of that Know- 
lege, my EuTHEDEMUS, which makes the able 
Stateſman, or good Oeconomilt ? which quali- 
fies for Command, and renders a Man uſeful 
both to himſelf and others ?” | 


« This indeed is what I ſigh for, and am 
in Search of,” replied EuTyeDemus, with no 
ſmall Emotion. E 


T VIII | anſwered SOCRATES, a noble 
Purſuit: For his is what we call The Royal 


& \ Science, 


\ 
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Science, as it belongeth in a petuliar Manner 
to Kings !—But have you conſidered the Mat- 
ter, EuTHEDEMUSz — Whether it will not be 
neceſſary for the Man to be juſt, who hopes to 
make any Proficiency therein.” | 


« CerTAINLY, Sacks — for I know 


very well, he who is not juſt cannot make even 
a good Citizen.” 


* THEN you are a juſt Man, EuTHEDE- 
Mus ?” 


« I Truink I am, as much as any other.” 


« Pray ſay, EvTHEDEMUs, may one know 
when a juſt Man is engaged in his proper 
Work, as we can when the Artiſt i is employed 
in his?“ 


© UNDOUBTEDLY.” 


« So that—as the Architect, for Example, 


can ſhew us what he is doing; fo the juſt Man 
likewile us 


« AsSUKEDLY, SOCRATES ; nor ſhould there 
be any greet Difficulty in pointing out what is 
juſt, or unjuſt, in Actions about which we are 
converſant daily.” 


„ Sur- 
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« SupposE, EUTHEDEMUS, we ſhould make 
two Marks; an A here, and a D there; un- 
der which to ſet down the * that belong 
to Juſtice and Hnlice * 


© You may, replied EvTreDEMuUs, if you 
think there wants any ſuch Method.“ 


SOCRATES having done this, went on, 


« Is there any ſuch Thing as Lying?“ 
Mos certainly.“ 

« Ax to which Side ſhall we place it?“ 
© To Injuſtice, ſurely.” a 
ce Do Mankind ever reve each other ui 
© FREQUENTLY.” 

« AND where ſhall we place this M 

« To Injuftice till.” 
AD Injury?“ : 


* HE ſame.” 


* SELLING Thoſe into Slavery who were 


born free ?” 
T 2 & STILL 
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« STILL the ſame, certainly.” 


„ Bur ſuppoſe, ſaid SOCRATES, one whom 
you have elected to command your Armies, 
ſhould take a City belonging to your Enemies; 
and fell its Inhabitants for Slaves? —ſhall we 
ſay of this Man, he acts unjuſtly ?"? | 


“ By no Means.” 
Max we ſay he acteth juſtly ?” 
„Wx may.” 


« And what if, while he is carrying on the 
War, he deceiveth the Enemy?“ 


« He will do right by ſo doing. = 


% May he not, likewiſe, when he ravages 
their Country, carry off their Corn and their 
Cattle, without being guilty of IMjuſtice?“ 


No doubt, SockaTEs; and when I ſeemed 
to ſay otherwiſe, I thought you confined what 
was ſpoken to our Friends only.” 


So then, whatever we have hitherto pla- 


ced under our Letter D, may be carried over, 
and ranged under 4?” q 


CC IT 
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« IT may.“ 


Bur will it not be neceſſary to make a 
further Diſtinction, EurnEDEUus, and fay, 
That, to behave in ſuch a Manner to our Ene- 
mies is juſt; but, to our Friends, unjuſt: Be- 
cauſe, to theſe laſt, the utmoſt Simplicity and 

Integrity is due ?” 


“ Yov are in the Right, SocxATEs.“ 


«© Bur how, ſaid SocraTEs, if this Gene- 
ral, on ſeeing the Courage of his Troops be- 
gin to fail, ſhould make them believe freſh 
Succours are at Hand; and by this Means re- 


move their Fears ?—To which Side fhall we 
aſſign this Falſhood ?” 


— 


4 gvppost to Juſtice.” 


« On, if a Child refuſeth- the Phyſic he 
ſtands in Need of; and the Father deceiveth 
him under the Appearance of Food—where 
ſhall we place the Deceit, EuTaHepemus?” 


1 


« With the ſame, 1 imagine.” 


“ Axp ſuppoſe a Man in the Height of 
Deſpair ſhould attempt to kill himſelf; and 
' 5 his 
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his Friend ſhould come and force away his 
Sword ;—under what Head are we to place 
this Act of Violence?“ 


I $novLD think, where we did the for- 
mer. 99 


5 


«© Bor take Care, Eur r DEMus, ſince it 
ſeemeth from your Anſwers, that we ought 
not always to treat our Friends with Candour 
and Integrity; which yet we had before W 
was to be done.“ ä 


« TT is plain we ought not, returned Eu- 
THEDEMUS; and I retra& my former Opinion, 
if it is allowable for me ſo to do.“ 


* Mos aſſuredly, ſaid SockArEs; for it 
is far better to change our Opinion, than to 
perſiſt in a wrong one. However, (continued 

he) that we may paſs over nothing, without 
duly examining it which of the two, Eu- 
THEDEMUS, appears to you the moſt unjuſt; 
he who deceives his Friend wittingly, or he 
who does it without having any ſuch Deſign?“ 


„ Tur v, ſaid Eur RED Runs, I am not cer- 
tain what I ſhould aufer, or what I ſhould 
think; 
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think ; for you have given ſuch a Turn to all 


I have hitherto advanced, as to make it appear 
very different to what I before thought it : 
However, I will venture ſo far as to declare, 
that Man the moſt unjuſt who deceiveth his 
Friend deſignedly.“ 


«* Is it your Opinion, EuTaHepemus, that 
a Man muſt learn to be juſt, and good, in like 
Manner as he learneth to write and read ? 


© I BELIEVE fo." 


% Ap which, ſaid Soc AT ES, do you think 
the moſt ignorant, — he who writes, or reads 
ill, deſignedly; or he who doth it for Want 
of knowing better?“ 


«© Tux laſt, certainly, replied Eu THE DE/UIͤ 
us; ſince the other can do right whenever he 
pleaſes.“ 


9 then follows, that he who reads ill from 
Defign, knows how to read well but the 
other doth not.” 


« Tt is true.” 


© Pray tell me, continued Soc RATES, 


which of the two knoweth beſt what Juſtice is, 
4 | and 
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and what he ugh! to do ;>—he who offends 
againſt the Truth, and deceives deſignedly; 
or he who does it without having any ſuch 
Deſign ?” 
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« Hr, no Doubt, who deceives e; 
replied EuTHEDEMUS.” 


«© BvuT you ſaid, Eur EDEMVs, that he who 


underſtands how to read, 1s more learned than 
one who does not.” 


o Lord ſo, SOCRATES 3 z and it is certainly 
true,” 


—— 


86 Tas he who knows wherein Juſtice 
conliſts, is more juſt than he who knows no- 
thing of the Matter?“ 


& Sq it ſeems, ſaid EUTHEDEMUS ; and I 
know not how I came to ſay otherwiſe.” 


% Bur, what would you think of the Man, 
EvuTHEDEMUs, who, however willing he might 
be to tell the Truth, never tells you twice to- 
gether the jiame Thing: But if you aſk him 
about the Road, will ſhew you To-day to the 
Eaſt, and To-morrow to the Weſt ; and make 
the very ſame Sum amount ſometimes to Fif- 


ty, 
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ty, and ſometimes to a Hundred; what would 
you ſay to this Man, EuTyzpemvs ?” 


« THAT it was plain he knew nothing of 
what he pretended to know.” 


Sock Ar Es ſtill went on, and ſaid. Have 
you never heard People called baſe, and ſer- 


vile?“ 
4 FREQUENTLY.” 


« AD why were they ſo called? for their 
Ignorance, or Knowlege ?” 


% 


« Nor for their Knowlege, certainly.” 


_ « Warar then? for their Ignorance in the 
Buſineſs of a Brazier ?—building a Houſe ?— . 
or ſweeping a Chimney ?” 


Non this, nor that, replied EuTHEDEMvs ; 
for the Men who are the moſt expert in Em- 
ployments of this Nature, are generally the 
moſt abject and ſervile in their Minds.“ 


„Ir ſhould ſeem then, EurHhEDEMTs, theſe 
Appellatives only belong to thoſe who are ig- 
norant of what is juſt and good?“ 
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« Dorn it not then follow, that we ought 
to exert our Powers to the utmoſt, to avoid 
this Ignorance, which debaſes Men ſo low ?“ 


© O Socrartrs ! cried EVurnED EUS, with 
no little Emotion; I will not deny to you 
that I have hitherto believed I was no Stranger 
to Philoſophy ; but had already gained that 
Knowlege ſo neceſſary for the Man who aſpires 
after Virtue.—What then muſt be my Con- 
cern, to find, after all my Labour, I am not 
able to anſwer thoſe Queſtions which moſt im- 
porteth me to know? And rhe more, as I ſee 
not what Method to purſue, whereby I may 
render myſelf more capable !” 


«© Have you ever been at Delphos * 
« T Have been there twice.” 


< Did you obſerve this Inſcription, ſome- 
where on the Front of the Temple, Kxoꝰ.˖ 
THYSELF 2" 


Tus, I read it.” 


— — =o 


— — — - — —— ¹· 11 NT. OS = 
— — — 
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« BuT it ſeems ſcarcely ſufficient to have 
read it, Eur RRDEZMUs: Did you confider it? 
and in Conſequence of the Admonition, ſet 
yourſelf diligently to find out what you 
are (a)?” . | 


1 


1 


pag — 


« I certainly did not, ſaid EuTyzpemus; 
for I imagined I muſt know this ſufficiently al- - 
ready :—And, indeed, it will be difficult for us l 
to know any thing, if we can be ſuppoſed at a | 
Los here.” 


ce But, for a Man to know himſelf properly, | 
ſaid SocRarEs, it is ſcarcely enough that he 
knows his own Name. He who deſires to pur- _ 
chaſe a Horſe, doth not imagine he hath made 
the proper Trial of his Merit, *till by mount- 
ing him he hath found out whether he is trac- | 
table, or unruly ; — ſtrong, or weak ; fleet, 
or heavy; —with every Thing elſe, either good 
or bad, in him; ſo likewiſe we ſhould not ſay, he 
knows himſelf as he ought, who is ignorant of 
his own Powers; or thole Duties which, as 

Map, it is incumbent upon him to perform.” 
| « Ir 


(a) ©& The Subjet-Matter, ſays EP1CTETUs, of a Car- 
penter, is Wood; of a Statuary, Braſs ; —and ſo of the Art 
of Living, the Subject- Matter is, each, Perſon's gz Life,” 


f ö 


— — —— —ͤ— ũ 


1 
© 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
4 


— 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed, replied EurnRDE- 


mus, that he who knoweth not his own Powers, 
cannot be ſaid to know himſelf.“ 


« Ap yet, who ſeeth not, continued So- 
CRATES, how great the Advantage ariſing from 
this Knowlege ;—and what Miſery muſt attend 
our Miſtakes concerning it For he who is 
poſſeſſed of it, not only knoweth himſelf, but 
knoweth what is beſt for him. He perceiveth 
what he can, and what he cannot do : He ap- 
plieth himſelf to the one :—He gaineth what is 
neceſſary; and is happy: He attempts not 
the other; and, therefore, incurs neither Diſ- 
treſs, nor Diſappointment. From knowing 
himſelf, he is able to form a right Judgment of 
others, and turn them to his Advantage, either 
for the procuring ſome Good, or preventing 
ſome Evil. On the Contrary, —he who is ig- 
norant of himſelf and maketh a wrong Eſti- 


mate of his own Powers, will alſo miſtake thoſe 


of other Men: He knows neither what he 
wants, or undertakes; nor yet the Means he 
maketh Uſe of; ſo that he not only fails of 
Succeſs, but oft- times falls into many Misfor- 


tunes; while the Man who ſees his Way be- 
fore 
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fore him, moſt commonly obtains the End he 
aims at; and not only ſo, but ſecures to him- 
ſelf Renown and Honour. His Equals gladly 
attend to his Counſel, and follow his Advice; 
and they who, by wrong Management, have 
plunged themſelves into Difficulties, implore 
his Help, and found all their Hopes of being 
reſtored to their former Eaſe, on the Prudence 
of his Adminiſtration : While they who blindly - 
engage in Buſineſs, —as they chuſe ill, ſo they 
ſucceed worſe; nor is the Damage they then 
ſuſtain, the only Misfortune they incur ; but 
they are diſgraced forever; all Men ridiculing, 
deſpiſing, or blaming them. Neither doth it 
fare any Thing better with Commonwealths 
themſelves, continued SocRAaTEs, when, miſ- 
taking their own Strength, they engage ea- 
_ gerly.in. War with their more powerful Neigh- 
bours, which ends either in the Ruin of the 
State, or the Loſs of their Liberty ; compelled 


to receive. their Laws, from the Hand of the 
Conqueror.“ 


** BE aſſured, anſwered Eururpkuus, that 
am now fully convinced of the Excellency of 
the Precept which bids us N. OURSELVES : 


But 
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But from what Point ſhall the Man ſet out, 
my Sock Ar Es, on ſo important an Enquiry ? 
—To inform me of this, is now what I hope 
from you.” 


« You know what Things are good; what 
evil, EuTuEDEMuUs ? 


* CERTAINLY, replied EurnEDEMys; for 


_ otherwiſe I ſhould know leſs, than the very low- 


eſt of our Slaves.” 


SE me then, I pray you, what you think 
good ;—what, evil?” 


« MosrT willingly, anſwered EuUTHEDEMvS ; 


and truly, I think, the Taſk will not be dif. 


ficult,—Firſt, then, I count found Health, 
good; and Sickneſs, evil; and whatever con- 
duces to the one, or the other, are to be efti- 
mated accordingly ; ſo that the Food and Ex- 
erciſe which keep us in Health, we may call 
good; and that which brings on us omen 


and Diſeaſe, evil.“ 


* BuT might it not be as well to fay, Ev- 
THEDEMUS; that Health and Sickneſs are both 
of them good, when they are the Cauſe of 
good; 
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good; and evil, when they are the Cauſe of 
evil? 


“ Byr when do we ſee, replied Eurhror- 
Mus, that Health is the Cauſe of evil; or Sick - 
neſs of good ?” | | 


_« IT is certainly the Caſe, anſwered Sock A- 
TES, when Levies are raiſing for ſome unſuc- 
ceſsful Expedition; or Embarkations made, 
which afterwards ſuffer Shipwreck : For the 
Healthy and the Strong being ſelected on theſe 
Occaſions, they are unhappily involved. in the 
lame common Misfortune; while the Fecble 
and i the Infirm remain in Safety,” 


„ THAT. is true,. replied Lemans 
but then, on the other Hand, you muſt own, 
my S0CRATES, that the Healthful and Strong 
have their Share and that to their no ſmall 
Advantage, in more fortunate Undertakings; 
while the Sickly and Infirm are entirely ex- 
cluded ?” 


« THESE Things being ſo—as indeed they 
are,——ſometimes profitable, and fometimes 
hurtful, ——we ſhould not do amils to ſet them 

5 | down, 


32 ll. 


wants it.“ 
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down, ſaid SocrATEs, as being i in themſelves, 
not more good than evil * 


« So indeed it appears, ſaid EuTueDeMvs, 
from this Way of Reaſoning:— But, Know- 
lege, my Soc RATES, muſt ever remain an in- 


dubitable Good; ſince he who hath Knowlege, 


whatever the Buſineſs, may certainly execute 
it with far greater 2 8 chan he who 


% 


<< Have you not heard then, ſaid Socx aTEs, 
how it fared with the wretched DzpaLvs, on 


che Account of his excelling in ſo many diffe- 


rent Arts (5)? This Man falling into the 
Hands of Mixos, was detained by him in 
Crete ; at once torne from his Country, and de-. 


prived of his Freedom: And when afterwards 


attempting to eſcape with his Son, he was the 
Cauſe of the Loſs of the miſerable Youth. — 
Neither was he able to ſecure himſelf; but be- 
| ing 


: 50 He was the moſt ingenious Artiſt in the World; and 


hence the Proverb, D DALI Opera, when we would com- 


mend the Curiouſneſs of the Workmanſhip. He invented 
the Saw, the Ax, the Plummet, the Augre, Glue, Cement, 
Sails, and Sail- yards: And made Statues, with a Device * 
make the Eyes move as if living. : 
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ing ſeized by the Barbarians, was compelled to 
return; again to endure all the Evil of Sla; 


very. 
IR Ax heard this,” replied EuTueprtmus. 


« You know too, continued SocRATES, the 
unhappy Fate of PALAMEDES ; whoſe Praiſes 
all Men celebrate (c) : He fell a Sacrifice to the 
Envy of ULysszs; and miſerably periſhed, 
through the inſidious Artifices of his Rival: And 
how many are now languiſhing in perpetual 
Bondage; whom the King of Perſia cauſed to 
be carried away, and ſtill keeps near him; meer- 
ly on the Account of their ſuperior Talents?” 


“Bur granting this to be as you ſay; yet 
certainly, rephed EuTHEDEMUs, we may eſteem 
HapPINESS an undoubted Good?“ 


(e) PALAMEDEs invented four Greek Letters, and added 
them to the other ſixteen already invented by CapMus. He 
was ſkilful in Aſtrology, and the firſt who found out the 
Cauſe of an Eclipſe; and brought the Vear to the Courſe of 
the Sun; and the Month to the Courſe of the Moon : He was 
skilful in ordering an Army, and introduced the Uſe of the 
Watch-Word ; both which he took the Hint of, as Was faid, 
from the Condu& and the flying of Cranes." 


| - 2-1; Wk 
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down, ſaid SOCRATES, as being i in themſelves, 


not more good than evil * 


« So indeed it appears, ſaid EurHRDEMus, 
from this Way of Reaſoning :— But, Know- 
lege, my SocRATEs, muſt ever remain an in- 
dubitable Good; ſince he who hath Knowlege, 
whatever the Buſineſs, may certainly execute 
it with far greater Advantage than he who 
wants it.“ e 

« Have you not heard then, ſaid Sock Ar Es, 
how it fared with the wretched DæDALus, on 


che Account of his excelling in fo many diffe- 


rent Arts (0? This Man falling into the 
Hands of Minos, was detained by him in 
Crete; at once torne from his Country, and de- 


prived of his Freedom: And when afterwards 


attempting to eſcape with his Son, he was the 


Cauſe of the Loſs of the miſerable Youth. — ._ 


Neither was he able to ſecure himſelf; but be- 


(b) He was the moſt ingenious Artift in the World; and 
hence the Proverb, Dæ DALI Opera, when we would com- 
mend the Curiouſneſs of the Workmanſhip. He invented 
the Saw, the Ax, the Plummet, the Augre, Glue, Cement, 
Sails, and Sail-yards : And made Statues, with a Device bo. 
make the Eyes move as if living, | 
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ing ſeized by the Barbarians, was compelled to 
return; again to endure all the Evil of Sla; 
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very. 
« LHave heard this,” replied EurHEDEMus. 


C You know too, continued SocRATES, the 
unhappy Fate of PaLAaMEDEs ; whoſe Praiſes 
all Men celebrate (c) : He fell a Sacrifice to the 
Envy of ULrssESs; and miſerably periſhed, 


through the inſidious Artifices of his Rival: And 
how many are now languiſhing in perpetual 


Bondage ; whom the King of Perſia cauſed to 
be carried away, and ſtill keeps near him; meer- 
ly on the Account of their ſuperior Talents?“ 


Bur granting this to be as you ſay; yet 
certainly, replied EuTHEDEMUsS, we may eſteem 
HaAPPIN ESS an undoubted Good?“ 


(c) PALAMEDES invented four Greek Letters, and added 
them to the other ſixteen already invented by CAbuus. He 
was {kilful in Aſtrology, and the firſt who. found out the 
Cauſe of an Eclipſe ; and brought the Year to the Courſe of 
the Sun; and the Month to the Courſe of the Moon : He was 
skilful in ordering an Army, and introduced the . Uſe of the 
Watch-Word ; both which he took the Hint of, a as Was faid, 
from the Condu and the flying of Cranes. 
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„Wr may, anſwered SocRATES, provided 
this Happineſs ariſeth from ſuch Things « as are 
undoubtedly good.“ | 


Bur how can thoſe Things, which produce 
Happineſs, be otherwiſe than good?“ 


&© THEY cannot, ſaid Soctatas if you ad- 
mit not of the Number, Health, Strength, 
Beauty, Riches, Fame, and ſuch like.” 


* BvrT we certainly do admit ſuch Things 
into the Number, replied EuTuzpemus,; for 


how are we to be happy without them?“ 


«6 RATHER, how are we to be happy with 


them, returned SocRATES, ſeeing they are the 


Source of. ſo many Evils? For how often 
hath a beautiful Form been the Cauſe of De- 
filement? How often, from a Perſuaſion of 


their Strength have Men been induced to en- 


gage in hazardous Undertakings, which over- 
whelmed them in Ruin? How many have 
ſunk into Luxury by Means of their Riches ; 
or fallen into the Snares, that were inſidiouſſy 


laid for them, by the People whoſe Intereſt it 


was to procure their Ruin? Even, that Glory, 
| "7 
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my EUTHEDEMUS! which refults from our ha- 
ving well ſerved our Country; doth not ſeldom 
prove fatal to the Man on whom itis beſtowed.” 


<« Ir I have then erred, in ſpeaking well of 
Happineſs, replied EuTazpemus; I know not 
what it is for which I can yet ſupplicate the 
Gods?“ | 


I may be, anſwered Sock ATEs, you have 
not duly conſidered the Matter ; from think- 
ing you were, already, ſufficiently acquainted 
with it. But, — changing the Subject — they 
tell us, EuTuzptmus, you are preparing to 
take upon you the Adminiſtration of our Af- 
fairs? Now, ſince it is the People, who bear 
Sway. in Athens; I doubt not your having 
thoroughly ſtudied the Nature of a popular 
Government.” 


« You do right not to doubt it.“ 


PR AV tell us, may we underſtand what 
a popular Government is, without knowing 
who are the People?“ 


© I ſhould ſuppoſe not.“ NG | 
| 1 U 2 | * AND 
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3 AnD who are the People?“ ſaid SOCRATES, 


& I include under that Denomination, re- 


Pr: e all ſuch Citizens as are 
poor.“ 


& You know thoſe who are ſo?” 


&© CERTAINLY.” 


„ AND who rich?“ 


80 No doubt of it.” : 


„ TzLL me then I pray you, whom you 
think rich ; whom poor ?” 


<« I conſider thoſe as being poor, who have 


not wherewithal to defray their neceſſary Ex- 


pences, ſaid EuTHEDEmus; and I eſteem 
thoſe rich, who poſſeſs more than they want.” 


% BurT,- have you not obſerved, EuTHEDE- 
Mus, there are People, who, although they have 
very little, have not only enough for their 
neceflary Expences, but manage in ſuch a 
Manner as to lay up a Part ; while others 
are in want, notwithſtanding cheir large Poſ- 


lions | * 
4 | ] own 


Sener 36x 


« ow it, ſaid EuTHEDEMUS; and recol- 
lect ſome Princes, whoſe Neceſſities have com- 
pelled them to deal injuriouſly by their Sub- 
jects; even ſo far as to 0 deprive them of their 
Poſſeſſions.“ 


« TT will follow then, Eur HED EMuUSs, that 
we ſhould place theſe Princes among the Poor; 
and the frugal Managers of their little Fortune 
among the Rich, ſince theſe may ul be ſaid 
to live f in Affluence.“ 


* Tuzy may, replied EurnkrpRuus; for 
I am not able to ſupport any Thing againſt 
your Arguments: — And, indeed, I believe, 
Silence for the Future will beſt become me; 


ſince, after all, I _ to ſuſpect, that I know 
oe wg 


On ok this, he haſtily withdrew ; full of 
Confullon- and Contempt of himſelf; as be- 
ginning to perceive his own Inſignificancy. 
But it was not Eur HED EMUs alone, to whom 
SOCRATES gave that Sort of Uneaſineſs (d): 

U 3 Many 


(4). „ The School of a Philoſopher, ſays EPICTETUS, 
is a Surgery. You are not to go out of it with Pleaſure, but 


with 
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Many, who were once his Followers, had for- 
ſaken him on that Account; whom SOCRATES 

eſtimated accordingly: But it was otherwiſe 
with EurkhEDEUuus; his Attachment to him, 
after this, increaſed daily; and he thought 
there was no other Way to become a Man of 
Buſineſs than by converſing with Sock ATEs; ſo 
that he never left him, unleſs compelled to it 
by Affairs of the greateſt Moment: Carrying 
his Admiration of him ſo far, as to imitate 
many of his Actions: Which Sock ATEs per- 
ceiving, he carefully avoided ſaying whatever 
might appear harſh or diſguſting ;. but con- 
_ verſed with him freely J ind inſtructed him 
without Reſerve, concerning thoſe Things 
which it moſt imported. him to. know, and 
praftiſe, 


with Pain; for you come there not in Health: But one of 
you hath a diſlocated, Shoulder; another, an Abſceſs; a 
third, a Fiſtula; a fourth, the Head-Ach: And,am I then 
to fit uttering pretty trifling Exclamations, that, when you have 

praiſed me, you may go away witl- the ſame diſlocated Shouly 
der ; the ſame aching Head; the fame Fiſtula, and the ſame 
Abſceſs that you brought?”  CARTER's Ericr. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


ET was not SOCRATES ever in Haſte to 
make Orators,. Artiſts, or able Stateſ- 
men. The firſt Buſineſs, as he thought, was 
to implant in the Minds of his Followers vir- 
tuous Principles ; ſince theſe wanting, every 
other Talent only added to the Capacity of 


doing greater Harm; and more eſpecially to 


inſpire them with Piety towards the Gods; 
but ſeeing many .others have already related 
what they heard him ſpeak upon that Subject; 
I ſhall content myſelf with only mentioning in 
what Manner he once diſcourſed, I being pre- 
ſent with EuTazDEMus, concerning a Provi- 
dence Fer, en towards * he ſaid— 


6 Hays. you never reflected, Eurhrbr- 
Mus, how wondrouſly. gracious the Gods have 


been to Men, in providing all Things uſeful 


for them 8. 


*I caNN O ſay, replied EUTHEDEMVS, 
that I ever did.” | 


TU; * AND 
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* AnDd yet, continued SOCRATES, you want 
not to be informed how neceſſary this Light 


is; or, that it is the Gods who have beſtowed 
it upon us.“ 


* Do not, replied EuTHEDEMUS; nor yet 
that our State would be no better than that of 
the Blind, were we er of 1 n 

Bur bereut we ſtand in Need of Reſt 
after our Labour, they have likewiſe given to 


us the Night, as che n. more proper TURE © to re- 
poſe in.“ 500 eee e 


* 


C THEY have, replied EurnhRD EMUs; and 
we ought to be moſt thankful.“ 


Bur, as the Sun, by its Light, not only 
renders each Object viſible; but points out 
the Hours of the Day to us; ſo the Stars have 
been ordained, together with the Moon, to 
mark out the Time, throughout the Darkneſs | 
of the Night Seaſon ; whilſt the laſt is ſtill 
of farther Uſe to us, in regulating the Months, 
and Rep the ſeveral Parts of them.” 


6 Ir is true,” ad Eurer 


« AND 
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«- Ap ſeeing that Nouriſhment is fo neceſ- 
ſary for the Support of Man; — obſerve you 
not EuTHEDEMUs, how the Earth hath been 
made to produce it for him? The convenient 
Changings of the Seaſons, all ſerving to the 
ſame. Purpoſe? While ſuch the Variety: and 
Abundance beſtowed upon us; as not only 
ſecures from the Fear of Want, but gives us 
wherewithal to indulge even to Luxury!“ 

<< UnDovBTEDLY, cried EuTHEDEMUS, this 
Goodneſs of the Gods is a ſtrong Proof af their 
Care for Man.” ? 


« AND what think you, continued SOCR A- 
TES, of their having given to us Water ;— 
ſo uſeful, and even neceſſary for all the Affairs 
of Life? By the Means of it, the Earth pro- 
duces i its Fruits; i whilſt the Dews from above 
carry them on to Perfection. Ir maketh of it- 
in the, Jing and preparing our Food; ren- 
dering it not only more beneficial, but plea- 
ſant:— And, ſeeing our Wants of it are evi- 
dently ſo many how bountiful are the Gods 


who have ſupplied us Wi ith it in ſuch Pro- 
fuſion !“ 


« A FAR - 
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« A FARTHER Proof, cried EUTHEDEMUS, 
of their great Regard for Man.” 


* Lixpwiby what ſhall | we ſay, continued 
SocRATES,"to their having provided us with 
Fire; which ſecures from the Cold; difpels 
the Darkneſs ; and is altogether ſo neceſſary for 
carrying on the Arts of Life, that Mankind 
can produce nothing uſeful without it ?—FThe 
Sun too, EuTHEDEMUS,—obſerve you not how 
Winter being over, it turneth towards us; 
witheripg thoſe Fruits whereof the Seaſon is 
now paſt, at the ſame Time that it matures 
others, and brings them to Perfection: ? This 
Service once done, it retires again, chat its 
Heat may not annoy us; but having reached 
that Point beyond which it cannot pas with- 
out expoſing us to the Danger of periſhing 
from its Abſence; it meaſureth back its Steps 
to that Part of the Heavens in which its In- 
fluence may be of the moſt Advantage. And 
becauſe we ſhould be unable to bear the Ex- 
tream, whether of Heat or Cold, when coming 
upon us ſuddenly; how can it otherwiſe than 
excite our Admiration, when we conſider thoſe 
almoſt imperceptible Degrees, whereby it ad- 
5 voanceth 


* 
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yanceth t, and retireth from us: So that we 
can arrive at the higheſt Point of either, with- 
out being, in a Manner, at all ſenſible to the 
Change?“ 


« TevLy, ſaid Eurnzp uus, theſe Things 
put me in ſome Doubt, whether the Gods have 
any other Employment than taking Care of 
Man: — This however perplexes me; — I fee 
theſe Gifts beſtowed upon him only in common 
with other Animals!“ 


4 Anp' ſee you not, replied Soe RATES, that 


even all theſe themſelves are produced and nou- 
riſhed for the Service of Man? For what Animal 
except himſelf, can turn to its Uſe, the Hog, 
the Goat, the Ox, and the Horſe, together 
with the reſt that every where ſurround him? 
So that it ſeemeth to me, that Man is not more 
indebted to the Earth itſelf, than to theſe, his 


Fellow- creatures, whether for the Convenien- 


cies or Neceſſaries of Life; ſince few of us 


live on the Fruits of the Earth, but on Milk, 
Cheeſe, and the Fleſh of other Animals; while 
we break them for our Uſe, and tame them 
for our Service; and receive Aſſiſtance from 


them in War, as well as on other Occaſions.“ 


„ owN 
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„J owN it, anſwered EuTHEDEMUS; for 
although many of theſe are much ſtronger than 
Man, yet he is able to make them fo far ſub- 
ſervient to him, as to pertorm readily, what 
ever he commands.” | 


© MARVELLous, likewiſe, muſt we acknow- 
lege the Goodneſs of the Gods, and worthy 
of our Conſideration; inaſmuch, as having 
given to Man an infinite Number of Things, 
all good in themſelves, yet ſtill differing in their 
Nature; they have therefore beſtowed upon 
him a Variety of Senſes, each peculiarly form'd 
for the Enjoyment of its proper Object. They 
have likewiſe endued him with Reaſon, and 
Underſtanding ; by the Means of which, he 
examineth into thoſe Things the Senſes | have 
diſcovered to him: He retaineth them in his 
Memory; and. findeth-out their Uſe, whereby 
they are made to ſerve many admirable Pur- 
poſes both for his Eaſe, and Security from 
Danger. From the Gods likewiſe it is, that 
we have received the Gift of Speech, which 
enables us to give and receive Inſtruction and 
Pleaſure; unite into Societies; promulgate 
Laws; and govern Communities. And, for- 


aſmuch 
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aſmuch as we are not able to foreſee what may 
happen hereafter; or judge of ourſelves what 
may be the beſt for us to do; — they readily 
incline to ſuch as ſeek to them for Aſſiſtance; 
declaring by their Oracles the Things that are 
to come; and inſtruct us ſo to act as may be 
the moſt for our Advantage.” 


Bur, ſaid EurHEDEM s, interrupting him, 
* The Gods, my Soc RATES! deal ſtill more 
favourably with you; for they ſtay not to be 
conſulted; but ſhew of themſelves, what 
Things you ought, or ought not to do.“ 


« Bur, that I ſpake not againſt the Truth 
in ſo ſaying, you yourſelf ſhall know, if you 
wait not, EUTHEDEMUS, *till the Gods become 
viſible, but it ſufficeth you to ſee and adore 
them, in their Works; ſince it is by theſe 
alone, they chuſe to manifeſt themſelves to 
Men: Even among all thoſe Deities, who ſo 
liberally beſtow on us good Things; not one of 
them maketh himſelf an Object of our Sight: 
And He, who raiſed this whole Univerſe, and 
ſtill upholds the mighty Frame ; who per- 
tected every Part of it in Beauty, and in Good- 

nels ; 
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neſs ; ſuffering none of theſe Parts to decay 
through Age, but renewing them daily with 
unfading Vigour, whereby they are able to 
execute, whatever he ordains, with that Readi- 
neſs and Preciſion which ſurpaſs Man's Imagi- 
nation: — Even he, — the ſupreme Gop — who 
performeth all theſe Wonders, ſtill holds him- 
ſelf inviſible ;—and it is only in his Works, that 
we are capable of admiring him. —For, con- 
ſider, my EurhrDEMus; — the Sun, which 
ſeemeth, as it were, ſet forth to the View of 
all Men, yet ſuffereth not itſelf to be too cu- 
riouſly examined; puniſhing thoſe with Blind- 
neſs who too raſhly venture ſo to do: And 
thoſe Miniſters of the Gods, whom they em- 
ploy to execute their Bidding, — remain to us 
inviſible: For though the Thunder-bolt is 
ſhot from on high, and breaketh in Pieces 
whatever it findeth in its Way; yet no one 
ſeeth it when it falls, when it ſtrikes, or-when 
it retires: Neither are the Winds diſcoverable 
to our Sight, though we plainly behold the 
Ravages they every-where make; and with 
Faſe perceive what Time they are riſing. And, 
if there be any Thing in Man, my EuTHEDE- 
MUS, partaking of the Divine Nature; it 
| _ muſt 
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muſt ſurely be the Soul; which governs and 
directs him; yet no one conſiders this as an 
Object of his Sight. Learn, therefore, not to 
deſpiſe thoſe Things which you cannot fee : 
Judge of the Greatneſs of the Power by the 
Effects which are produced, and RREVERRNOR 
THE DEITY.” | | 


* IT is very ſure, replied EvTHepemus, 
I ſhall never be wanting in my Acknowledge- 
ments to the Gods—and it even troubleth me 


that we cannot make a ſuitable Return for the 


Benefits they have conferred on us.” 


“LENA not this afflict you, rephed SOCRATES. 
You know the Anſwer which 1s given by the 
Oracle at Delphos to thoſe who enquire what 
they muſt do ro make their Sacrifices accept- 
able? Follotv, faith the God, the Cuſtom of your 
Country.” Now this is the Cuſtom which pre- 


vaileth every where; — that each one ſhould 


offer according to his Ability : And therefore, 
my EUTHEDEMVUS, what better can we do to 
honour the Gods, and ſhew our Gratitude to- 
_ wards them, than by acting in ſuch a Manner, 
as they themſelves have commanded ? Let us 


however beware, leſt we fall ſhort of that 


Ability 


K — 
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Ability where with the Gods have endued us; 
ſince this would not be to honour, but expreſs 
our Contempt: But, having done all in our 
Power, there is no longer any Thing left us 
whereof to be afraid; nothing, indeed, which 
we may not hope for. For, from whom can 
we reaſonably expect the moſt Good, but from 
thoſe Beings who are poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
Power? Either what better can we do, to 
ſecure it to ourſelves, than conciliate their Fa- 
vour but, we beſt conciliate their Favour 
when we obey their Commands.“ 


In this Manner did Soc RES inſtruct his 
Followers in their Duty to the Gods: And 
foraſmuch as all his Precepts were ever accom- 
panied with the Practice of the pureſt Devo- 
tion, he greatly advanced the Piety of his 
Friends. | 
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ITH Regard to Juſtice; — no one 
could doubt what were the Sentiments 

of Sock AES concerning it; ſince all his Ac- 
tions, both public and private, ſufficiently de- 
clared them. He was always willing to aſſiſt 
whoever wanted his Aſſiſtance; to obſerve 
the Laws, and to obey the legal Com- 
mands of the Magiſtrate; ſo that, whether 
in the City or the Camp, SockArEs diſtin- 
guiſned himſelf above all others, for the 
Readineſs and Exactneſs wherewith he exe- 
cuted every Order. When it came to his 
Turn to preſide in the public Aſſemblies, he 
would ſuffer no Decree to paſs in them which 
appeared to him contrary to the Laws; but 
ſtood up alone in Defence of them; oppoſing, 
on a Time, ſo violent a Tumult of the People 
as, I think, none but himſelf could poſſibly 
have withſtood: And when the Thirty impoſed 
upon him Things which were unjuſt ; he paid 
no Regard to their Injunctions, but continued 
to diſcourſe with the young Men as uſual, 
X after 
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after the Time they had ordered him otherwiſe; 
neither would obey, when they commanded 
him, and three others, to bring a certain Per- 
ſon to Execution, as knowing he had been 
condemned by them contrary to all Law. — 
And whereas it was common for others, when 


on their Trial, to talk much with their Judges; 


to flatter, and ſhamefully ſolicit their Favour, 
which oft- times they procured, in direct Op- 
poſition to the Laws; Soc RATES would not 
avail himſelf of theſe Arts, however eaſy it 
was to have brought himſelf off by any the 
ſmalleſt Compliance with the Cuſtom; but 


choſe rather, as he himſelf ſaid to thoſe Friends 


who counſelled him otherwiſe, to die, continu- 
ing ſtedfaſt to the Laws, than ſave his Life by 


| me indirect Practices. 


Now, though SockxAr Es talked to ſeveral 
on that Subject, yet I particularly remember 
a Converſation he once had with Hiee1as, the 
Elean, concerning Juſtice. This Man, after 
having been a long Time abſent from Athens, 
happened, on his Return, to come accidentally 


to a Place where Soc RATES was talking with 
ſome Friends, and ſaying.—“ That if any one 


wanted to have a Perſon. taught the Trade of a 
5 | Car- 
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Carpenter, a Smith, or a Shoe-maker, he need 

not be at a Loſs for ſomebody to inſtruct him: 

—Or, if his Horſe was to be broke to the Bit, 

or his Ox to the Yoke ; many would be ready 

enough to undertake them: But, if he wanted 

to learn how he, himſelf, might become a good 

Man; or have a Son, or any other of his Fa- 4 
mily, made ſo; it was not an eaſy Matter to | 
find out whom to apply to.” 


Hiee1as having heard this, faid to him Jeer- 
ingly, — © What,  SocrarEs, {till ſaying the 


lame Things we heard you ſay before I left 
Athens ?” 


ce 1 AM, replied SockATES; and, what is 
{till more wonderful, on the ſame Subject; but 


you, Hiee1as, being ſo very learned, may 
perhaps do otherwiſe ? FE 


C You afe in the Right, ſaid Hieetas, for 
I always endeavour to ſay ſomething new.” 


4e Is it poſſible! ſaid Sock AT ES. But pray, 
continued he ; ſuppoſe' you were aſked how 
many Letters there were in my Name; and 
what they were called ; would you ſometimes 
ſay one Thing, and ſometimes another? And 
X 2 would 
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would you not ahvays anſwer, when aſked, 
that five and five made ten?“ 


« As to ſuch Things, ſaid Hieetas, I cer- 
tainly ſhould ſay the ſame as you; but we are 
now talking of - Juſtice ; or the Rule of Right 
and Wrong; and I think I have now ſomething 
to ſay concerning it, as can hardly be contro- 
verted either by you, or any other.” 


* By the Gods, replied Socx aTzs, the Diſ- 
covery will be moſt uſeful! The Standard of 
Right and Wrong once fixed, all Difference 
of Opinion among the Judges ; — all Sedition 
among the People; — all Law-ſuits between 
Citizens; — all Wars and Contentions among 
Communities, muſt be at an End! and truly it 
would grieve me to leave you, Hreeras, with- 
out knowing what this ineſtimable Secret may 
be that you ſay you have diſcovered.” 


« Bur it is certain, ſaid Hipp IAS, you will 
not know it without firſt telling us your Senti- 
ments concerning Juſtice, or this Rule of Right: 
For you content yourſelf, SocR AES, with aſk- 
ing Queſtions ; and afterwards confuting the 
Anſwers that are made you, in order to turn 

| thoſe 
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thoſe who make them into Ridicule ; but ne- 
ver advance any Thing of your own, that you 


may not be called upon to ſupport your 
Opinion.” | 5 


«© How! ſaid Sockatts; perceive you not 
that I am continually demonſtrating to the 
World my Sentiments concerning Juſtice ?” 


% AND in what Manner do you demonſtrate 
them,” ſaid Hiep1as. 


© By my Actions, replied Sock aTEs; — at 
leaſt as much deſerving of Credit, as Words.” 


« By Jor1TER, ſaid H1pe1as, I ſhould fancy 
ſomewhat more; for I have heard many de- 
claim loudly in Behalf of Juſtice, who were all 
the Time. very far from being juſt : But he 
who is upright in his Actions, mult neceſſarily 
be an upright Man.” 


« Bur when have you known me, ſaid So- 
cRATES, bearing falſe Witneſs, or ſlandering 
any Man? Where was it that I ſowed Diſſen- 
tion between Friends? ſtirred up Sedition in 
the Republic? or, practiſed any other Kind of 
Injuſtice whatſoever ?” 5 
f "© © „ ] can- 
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„IJ cAxxor fay,” anſwered the other. 


(B. 


« Axp do you not think, that to refrain 
from Injuſtice, is to be juſt ?” 


«© Ay, now SOCRATES, ſaid Hipp1as, you 
are endeavouring ta get off; and care not to 
give us your Opinion freely: For you only 
tell us what a juſt Man ſhould not do; but not 
one Syllable of what he ſhould,” 


*I THouGHT, replied SocRATES, that a vo- 
luntary Forbearance of all Injuſtice, was ſuffi- 
cient to denominate a Perſon juſt : But, if it 
ſeemeth not ſo to you, HP IAsõ, let us fee if 
this will ſatisfy you better: — I ay then, that 
Juſtice is no other, than a due Obſervance of 
the Laws.” 


* Do you mean, that to be juſt, and to 
live agreeably to the Laws, is the ſame 
Thing?“ Cot 

I po.“ 

i I CANNOT comprehend you.” 

- * Kyfow you the Lays of the City?“ 


© CxgTainay.” _.« Any 
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« AND what are they?“ 


4 Tos: Things, ſaid HirriAs, which the 
People ordain in a public Aſſembly, after ha- 
ving agreed what ought, or ought not to be 


done.“ 


* 
TEN he who lives in the Republic ac- 


cording to theſe Ordinances, lives according 
to the Laws? — And he who doth otherwiſe, 
muſt be deemed a Tranſgreſſor?“ 


«© He muſt.” 


% Anp is not he who obeys theſe Ordi- 
nances, juſt? He who doth not obey them, 
unjuſt 2? 


«© UNDOUBTEDLY.” 


8“ Bur he who doth that which is juſt, is 
juſt: He who doth that which is unjuſt, un- 
Juſt,” 


I cannot be otherwiſe.” 


© THEREFORE, ſaid SOCRATES, they who 
obſerve the Laws, are juſt; they who do not 
obſerve them, unjuſt,” FEE 
X-4 « Bur, 


(B. 

Bur, ſaid HIpPIAS, what Good can there 
be in obeying the Laws; or even in the very 
Laws themſelves, when we ſee thoſe who make 
them, not only continually altering them, but 
even ott-times abrogating them wholly ?*” 


Do not Cities make War; and then again 


Peace with one another?“ 
\ 
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«© PHEx do.” 


«© BuT may you not as well laugh at your 
Enemies, ſaid Socx AT ESs, for putting them- 
ſelves in a Poſture of Defence in Time of 
War, becauſe a Time of Peace will come; 
as blame thoſe who obſerve the Laws, becauſe 
they may afterwards happen to be abrogated ? 
—Beſides, by ſo doing, you condemn all thoſe 
who nobly expoſe their Lives in the Service 
of their. Country. And farther ; — can you 
ſuppoſe, continued he, that Lycurcus could 
have brought the Republic of Sparta to excel 
all others, if he had not wrought into the very 
Minds of his Citizens, a ſtrict Obſervance of 
his Laws? And are not they who ſhew them- 
ſelves the moſt diligent and active to ſecure. 
this Obſervance, always conſidered as the beſt 
Magiſtrates, 
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Magiſtrates, ſeeing it- is the certain Way ta 
render that City not only the moſt happy in 
Time of Peace; but by far the moſt formi- 
dable in Time of War ? Neither can you want 
to be informed, ſaid Socx AES, of the Benefits 
ariſing to the State from Unanimity, ſince the 
People are daily exhorted thereto : And, even 
throughout all Greece, it is every where the 
Cuſtom, to tender an Oath to each Perſon, 
whereby he engages to live in Concord 
with his Fellow-Citizens. Now this is not 
done, as I ſuppoſe, for this Purpoſe only, that 
all ſhould be of the ſame Opinion concerning 
the Choruſſes; admire the ſame Actor; praiſe 
the ſame Poet; and delight in the fame Plea- 
ſures; but, obey the ſame Laws; as being 
what alone can give Security, Strength, and 
Happineſs to any Nation: A Concord, ſaid he, 
of that Neceſſity, that not only States, but 
private Families, cannot be well governed 
where it is wanting. For, with Regard to our 
Conduct, conſidered as Individuals; — what 
better Means can we employ to avoid the in- 
curring public Puniſhment ;—what better, for 
the procuring public Honours and Rewards, 
than a careful and ſteady Obſervance of all the 

3 5 Laws ? 
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Laws? What ſo likely to gain a Proceſs in 
our Favour when we have Law-ſuits depending 
before any of our Tribunals? To whom 
do we intruſt, with equal Confidence, our 
Wealth, our Sons and our Daughters ? or 
even the whole City deem ſo deſerving of their 
Credit? Who is he that fo faithfully diſ- 
chargeth what he oweth to his Father,—to his 

Mother,—to his Relations,—to his Domeſtics, 
—to his Friends,—to his Fellow-Citizens,—to 
Foreigners? With whom would our Enemies 
rather leave their Hoſtages during the Truce 
or more readily depend upon for the punctual 
Performance of the Articles of Peace ; or more 
deſire to join with in ſtrict Alliance? Or to 
whom do our Confederates rather entruſt the 
, Command of their Armies, or the Government 
of their Fortreſſes, than to the Man who is care- 
ful not to infringe the Laws? From whom 
can they, who beſtow Favours, be ſo ſure of 
receiving the proper Acknowledgments? And 
conſequently, to whom ſhould we rather chuſe 
to ſhew Courteſy and Kindneſs, than to him 
| who is ever ready to confeſs the Obligation? 
In ſhort, who is there we ſhould more earneſtly 
deſire for a Friend, or leſs wiſh for an 
Enemy, 
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Enemy, than he whom few would willingly 
offend; while many. ſtrive to obtain his Fa- 
vour? Now theſe, HipPIAS, are the Advan- 
tages that accrue to us from a careful and dili- 
gent Obſervance of the Laws : But, with me, 
to be an Obſerver of the Laws, and to be 
juſt, imply the ſame Thing: — If it appears 
otherwiſe to you, ſhew us, I belecch you, 
what may be Jour Opinion.“ 


« TxvuLy, anſwered Hiepras, I do not ſee 
that what you have ſaid of Juſtice is at all dif- 
ferent to my own Notions of it.“ 


« Hav you never heard, continued So- 


CRATES, of certain Laws that are not Writ- 
ten 2 | 


« You mean ſuch as are in Force every- 
where BT 


TRUE ;—did all Mankind concur in | mak- 
ing them?“ 


ow 8 hr all Mankind could not 
aſſemble in one Place ; neither would all have 
ſpoken the ſame Language.” 
60 Wnrxve then do you ſuppoſe we had 
them?? | 
| «© FROM 
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« From the Gods, J ſhould imagine; for 


the firſt Command . where is, 8 ADORE 
THE Gops.” | 


_ « Axp is it not, likewiſe, as univerſally 
commanded, * Tamar PARENTS ARE TO BE 
HONOURED 2” | | 


"*% Fr 4” 


« AND, THAT THEY OUGHT NOT to MARRY 
WITH THEIR CHILDREN * a ES 


Bor thirkd: Gd ee doch act rote 
to be from the Gods.” 


= Anp why not?“ 


* Bxcavsr, replied HiPpras, I ſee ſome 
who tranſgreſs u e 4 55 


„ Nx1THER, perhaps, do they obſerve the 
other better ;—nevertheleſs, continued Sock A- 
ES, it ought always to be remembered, that 
no one ever violates the Laws of the Gods 
with Impunity ; the Puniſhment being ever 
annexed to the Commiſſion of the Crime; 
whereas Means are often found to elude by 


Fraud, or eſcape by Force, the Penalties .in- 
4 . curred | 


; i 
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curred for 'the Breach of ſuch Laws as are only 
of human Inſtitution.“ 


* ByuT what is this Puniſhment, ſaid Hip- 
PIAS; which you ſay is not to be avoided by 
thoſe who marry with their own Children py. 


« Taz greateſt of any : For what can be 
worſe than not to have good Children ?” 


An from whence do you infer that ſuch 
muſt neceffarily have bad Children; ſince, if 
Parents are good themfelves, what ſhould hin- 
re their 1 good Children 2 


2 


8 ay is, not enough, ſaid 1 that 
Parents are virtuous: They ought, both of 
them, to be in the Perfection of their Age, if 
they would have their Children ſuch as they 
wiſh' them. For, do you ſuppoſe, HIrPIAs, 
chat Children, produced by Parents not yet ar- 
rived: to a State of Maturity; or, by ſuch as 
are already paſt | it, can be compared with the 
Offspring of thoſe who, are in the Prime of 
Life, and Perfection of their Nature?“ 


+ 


* I SUPPOSE they. cannot.“ 


« Anv which do you take to be the beſt d 


„% THOSE 
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„ Taos, no Doubt, ſaid Hir pIASs, whoſe 
Parents are in the Perfection of their Nature.“ 


„ Tux, Children produced by ſuch as are 
not yet arrived to a State of Maturity, or are 
now far paſt it; are not good; — or, ſuch ay 
we delire to have them Þ 


\ 


« So it ſeemeth??... -;- 


« PpopLE then, abs are der either of theſe 
Circumſtances, ought,» not to have Children?“ 


« Tx ought not.” 


« THOSE, therefore, ſaid Sock ArTzESs, who 
indulge themſelves in this diſorderly Manner; 


what can they elſe, than FO a miſerable 
Orig * | 


e TRHEx cannot, SocRaTEs; for even in 
this Point, I am ready to agree with you.“ 


« BuT, what think you, Hiee1as ; is not 
this alſo an univerſal Law: Taar, we SHOULD 
po Goop To THOSE, WHO Do Goop To vs?” 
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«YT it is s tranſgreſſed by many, faid So- 
CRATES; how be it, they go not unpuniſhed, 
ä any 


\ 
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any more than the other; ſince thereby they 
loſe their moſt valuable Friends; and follow 
thoſe who muſt hate them. For, are not they, 
HippIAs, our moſt, valuable Friends, from 
whom we receive the moſt eſſential Acts of 
Kindneſs ? — But he who neglects to acknow- 
lege the Kindneſs of- his Friends; or returns 
it with Evil; mult be hated for his Ingrati- 
tude : Yet, becauſe of the Advantages he ſtill 
hopes to receive, he continues to purſue thoſe 


who ſhun him; and this, with the meaneſt, 
molt ſervile Aſſiduity.“ 


* As$vREDLY, ſaid Hir IAS, theſe Things 
are of the Gods For, when I conſider every 
Breach of theſe Laws, as carrying along with 
it the Puniſhment of the Tranſgreſſor: 1 can- 
not but allow them to proceed from a more 


excellent Legiſlator, than | is to be found among 
the Sons of Men.” 


66 HT, hes think you, Hl PPIAS Do the 
Gods make Laws that are unjuſt ??? 


„ So far from it, ſaid Hippias, that 1 be- 
lieve it almoſt impoſſible for any but the Gods, 
to make ſuch, as are perfectly otherwiſe.” 


"1 . an 
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„Tux certainly, replied Soegx AT ESs, the 
Gods themſelves ſhew to us; — That, to oB EY 
Tart Laws, and to be jusr, is the ſame 
8 9571 . 

Arik this Manner would Sock ATESs rea- 
ſon concerning Juſtice :—And his Actions be- 
ing at all Times conformable to his Words, he 

daily increaſed the Love of it in the Minds of 
all his F ollowets. | | 


| ce ebe 4444 
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SHALL next relate the Arguments which 
I SOCRATES employed, in order to make 
his Hearers able to practiſe what was right, 
And, being of Opinion, that Temperance was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the well Performance 
of any Thing excellent; and having, in the 
firſt Place, ſhewn by his Manner of Living, 
=... how far he ſurpaſſed all others in the Exerciſe of 
= this Virtue ; he endeavoured by his Diſcourſes, 

as well as by his Example, to excite his Friends 
——— 3 To to 
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to the Practice of it. And as all his Thoughts 
were only bent on the Improvement of Man- 
kind, he never loſt an Opportunity of intro- 
ducing into his Converſation whatever he ſup- 
poſed might conduce to that End: And it 
was to this Purpoſe, that he once talked, as I 
remember, to EUTHYDEMUS in the following 
Manner: 


« Js it your Opinion, aid he to him, that 
Liberty is a fair, and valuable Poſſeſſion ?” 


„ 80 valuable, replied Eurhypuus, that 
I know of nothing more valuable.” 


„ Bur he who is ſo far overcome by ſenſual 
Pleaſure, that he is not able to practiſe what is 
the beſt, and, conſequently, the moſt eligible ; 
do you count this Man free, EUuTHyDEMvus ?” 


« Far from it,“ replied the other, 


« You think then, ſaid Soc Ar Es, that 
Freedom conſiſts M being able to do what is 
right; Slavery, in not being able; whatever 
may be the Cauſe that deprives us of the 
Power ?*? : | 


8 <« I D@ 
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{© I po, moſt certainly.“ 


© Taz Debauchee then you muſt ſuppoſe | in 
this State of Slavery?” 


„Ipo; and with good Reaſon.” 


© BuT doth Intemperance, EvTHYDEMUS, 
only with-hold from acting right? Or doth it 


not frequently urge us on to the Practice of 
what is evil?“ 


« I BELIEVE it may do both, ſaid Eur R- 
DEMUS,” 


«© AnD what ſhould you ſay to a Maſter, 


who not only oppoſes your applying yourſelf” 
to any one Thing commendable, but obliges 


you to undertake many that muſt bring on LIP 
Diſhonour?“ 


« I sHouLp eſteem him the worlt in the 
World, replied EuTayDpemus.” 


« Anp what the worſt Servitude ?- 
To ſerve ſuch a Maſter.” 


« THEN it ſhould follow, ſaid SocraTEs, 
that 
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that he who 1s intemperate, 1s the very loweſt 
of all Slaves?“ 


« I BELIEVE it,“ ſaid EUuTHYDEMUs., 


« Pork not Intemperance, continued So- 
CRATES, rob us of our Reaſon; that chief 
Excellence of Man! and drive us on to com- 
mit the very greateſt Diſorders ?—Can he, who 
is immerſed in Pleaſure, find Time to turn his 
Thoughts on Things that are uſeful? But, 
and if he could; his Judgment is fo far over- 
borne by his Appetites, that, ſeeing the right 
Path, he deliberately rejects it: Neither, con- 
tinued Soc RATES, ſhould we expect Modeſty 
in ſuch a Character; it being moſt certain, 
that nothing can well ſtand at a greater 
Diſtance from this, than the whole Life of 
the Voluptuary.” 


« TRA is certain,” replied EurnvpEMus. 


te Bur what can be ſo likely to obſtruct ei- 
ther the Practice or the Knowlege of our Duty, 
as Intemperance ? What can we ſuppoſe ſo 
fatally pernicious to Man, as that which de- 
priveth him of his Underſtanding ; makes him 
prefer with Eagerneſs the Things that are 
Y 2 uʒſeleſs; 


— — —— — — — —ͤ—öö — —-—̊ — - 
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uſeleſs; avoid, or reject, whatever is profitable; 
and act in every Reſpect ſo unlike a wiſe Man?“ 


* NoTHiNc, that I know of, ſaid EuTav- 
DEMUS.” 


„Must not Temperance produce the very 


« MosT aſſuredly.” 


% Bur whatever produceth the contrary 
Effects ſhould be good?“ 


C No Doubt of it.” 
9 Tuxx, Temperance mult be deemed ſo?ꝰ 


&« T own it,“ ſaid EurHVYDEM “Us. 


« Bur have you thoroughly conſidered this 
Point, Eur RHVDEMus?“ 


« Wnar Point do you mean?“ 


8 Tnar, however Intemperance may pro- 
miſe Pleaſure, it can never beſtow any; for this 
muſt be the Gift of Temperance and Sobriety.” 


4 Bur 
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«© BuT why not?” anſwered EuTHYDEMUS. 


« Becavser the Intemperate will not endure . 


Thirſt and Hunger; nor ſubmit to any other 
Want of Nature ; without which, however, no 
Pleaſure can ariſe from any ſenſual Gratifica- 
tion; neither is it poſſible for that Sleep to be 
ſweet, which is not preceded by ſome Degree 
of Watchfulneſs :—Therefore, my EuTHYDE- 
Mus, Intemperance muſt ever be a Stranger to 
the Delight which ariſes from thoſe Actions, 
which are not only neceſſary, but of daily Uſe; 
while the temperate Man, ever willing to await 
the Call of Nature, enjoys them to the full; 
and taſtes Pleaſures that Satiety cannot 
know.” 


<« I BELIEVE it,“ replied EuTHYDEMUS. 


« FURTHERMORE, Continued SOCRATES; it 
is this Virtue alone, EurhYpEuus, which 
places both the Body and the Mind in their 
utmoſt Degree of Perfection ; qualifying the 
Man for the Study, the Knowlege and the 
Practice of his Duty; whereby he is enabled 


to govern his Houſe prudently; ſerve his 
CT and his Friends uſefully; conquer 


J £ his 


— —— 
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his Enemies gloriouſly : Neither are they the 
many Benefits ariſing from ſuch a Conduct, that 
alone recommend itz — the Conſciouſneſs of 
being thus employed, muſt yield perpetual 
Complacency and Satisfaction: Bur it is a 
Complacency and Satisfaction which belongeth 
not to the Voluptuous: Indeed, whom do we 
find at a greater Diſtance from theſe, than the 
Man whoſe every Faculty is ſo entirely en- 
gaged in the Purſuit of preſent Pleaſure, as to 
leave him no Liberty for the Performance of 


what is commendable,” 


„ONE would ſuppoſe, faid EurhyvpEMus, 
from your Manner of Speaking, that no one 
Virtue can belong to thoſe who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be led away by ſenſual Grarifications.” 


« Arp where is the Difference, ſaid Sock A- 
TES, between him, who ſtaying not to examine 
what is the belt, eagerly ruſhes to ſeize what 
ſeems pleaſant; and the Wolf, or the Sheep, 
or any other Animal void of Reaſon ? But it 
is the Temperate alone, my EUTHYDEMUS, 
who are able to enquire into the Nature of 


Things, and find out their Difference; and, 


carefully conſulting both Reaſon and Expeti- 
| erg ence, 


— 
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ence, can. ſelect what is good; reject what is 


evil; and become by that Means both wiſe 
and happy.” | 


SOCRATES likewiſe added, that by a conſtant 
Exerciſe of this diſcriminating Power, Men 
were taught to reaſon well: And that the 
Term ConFERENCE, given to their Aſſem- 
blies, implied, that the very End of their Meet- 
ing was in order to examine into the Nature of 
Things, and claſs them properly: And he 
adviſed his Followers to the frequent holding 
of theſe Conferences; ſaying, it would be the 
beſt Means to mature their Judgment; mak- 
ing them thereby truly great, and capable of 
governing both themſelves and others.“ (c) 


CHAP. 


ce) SocRaTEs in this Place Jays the oreateſt Streſs on 
Dialectic, that is to ſay, that Species of Logic which is exer- 
ciſed in Society and Converſation by reciprocal Queſtioning 
and Anfwering ; where, through the joint Endeavours of the 
Parties converſing, Truth is diſtinguiſhed from Falſhood, and 
the former eſtabliſhed, the latter rejected. The Whole of 
the Work here tranſlated is an Exemplification of this Prac- 
tice, as are alſo the Dialogues of PLaTo, who learnt it, as 
well as XE£NOPHON, from their common great Maſter, 
SOCRATES, . . . 
4 | A8 
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CHAP. VI. 


1 SHALL next endeavour to explain in what 


Manner Sock ATESs improved his Friends 
in this Method of Reaſoning. 


Now, he always held, that whoever had ac- 
quired clear Ideas himſelf, might, with equal 
Clearneſs, explain thoſe Ideas: But, it was no 
Marvel, he ſaid, if ſuch as were deficient in 
that Particular, ſhould not only be led into 
Error themſelves, but miſlead others. He 
therefore was never weary of conferring with 
his Friends; and ſearching out wherein the 
peculiar Property of all Things conſiſted.— 
But, as it would be difficult to relate the va- 
rious Subjects he endeavoured to explain; 1 
ſhall mention no more, than what I think may 


As for the Etymology, it appears that Soc RATES derived 
laxig teh, the Verb Middle, ſignifying to diſcourſe tagetber 
upon a Subject, from ITCH the Verb Active, ſignifying to 
ſeparate and diftinguiſh, becauſe in Diſcourſe Things were diſtin- 
guiſhed according to the ſeveral Kinds or Genera. For the Truth 
of this Aﬀertion we may refer (as we have already) to the 
Whole of this Work, and in particular to the Chapter fol- 
lowing, where, by the Help of this Diflin#ive or Diale&ic 
Proceſs, we may find the Nature and Eſſence of many Beings 
traced out and aſcertained, Mr. HARRIs. ha 
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be ſufficient, to make his Method of Reaſon- 
ing plainly appear: — And, in the firſt Place, 
he thus enquired into the Nature of Piety :— 


D Can you tell us, ſaid he, EuTHyDEMuUs, 
what Piety is?“ 


A MosT excellent n replied the other 2 
« Anp what a pious Man?“ 


ONE who ſerveth the Gods, anſwered 
EUTHYDEMUS. 1 


0 Bur, may every one ſerve them in N what 
Manner he pleaſeth?“ 


Nox ſo aſſuredly, ſaid Eurnyp EMUs, ſince 
there are certain Laws; and according to theſe 
Laws we ought to ſerve them.“ 


« He, then, who obſerveth theſe Laws, faid 


SocRATES, ſhall know in what Manner he 


ought to ſerve the Gods?“ 
„S801 1 imagine.“ 


„Bur he who knoweth the way of ſerving 


them ; — will he prefer any other to that he. 


knoweth ?” 


I svpposE not.“ 
WII 


"4 
— ——— —— 
wo _ 


duct in ſerving of the Gods; will ſerve . 


pious: wy 
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„ WIIL he not rather be careful, faid So- 
CRATES, not to ſerve them, contrary to what 
he knoweth * 


«© Hs will.“ 


© THE Man then, Eu TH DEMUS, whe 
knoweth the Laws, that are to regulate his con- 


according to theſe Laws d“ 
No Doubt.” 


< Anp he, who ſerveth them, according to 
theſe Laws, will ſerve them as he ought 2” 


« He will. * 


«© BuT * who ſerveth r as be rb, 1 Is 


« ASSUREDLY.” 


„Tux he, who &noweth how he ought to 
ſerve the Gods; may rightly be defined, a 


Prous Man ( 2 * 
cc 80 | 


7 How ſophiſtical is this Way of Reaſoning z and how 
pernicious the Notion it is endeayouring to eſtabliſh ! But I can 
no Way ſo effectually ſhew the ill Tendency of it, as in borrow- 
ing, for the Purpoſe, the Words of One who will ever be, not 


only a Credit to her Sex, but an "Honour to her Country. 
| « The 
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« So it ſeemeth.“ 


Bur tell me, added SoctATES, are we at | 


Liberty to behave towards each other, in what 
Manner we pleaſe ?” 


Nor ſo, anſwered EuTHyYDEMUs: There 


are alſo certain Laws to be ovſerved by us, 
with Regard to Men.” 


« AND do they who live together according 
to theſe Laws, live as they ought to do ?” 


BO can ſuppoſe no other.” 


© Anp he who hves as he ought to live, 
treats Mankind properly ?* 


« Hex does,” 


« Arp they who treat Mankind properly, 
execute properly all human Affairs?“ 


6 One 
6 The moſt ignorant Perſons, ſays Mrs. CARTER, in one of 
her Notes on EPICTETUS, often practice what they know to be 
Evil: And they who voluntarily ſuffer, as many do, their In- 
clinations to blind their Judgment, are not juſtified by follow- 
ing it. The Doctrine of Erierrus therefore, here, and 
ellewhere, on this Head, contradicts the Voice of Reaſon and 
Conſcience: Nor is it Jeſs pernicious than ill-grounded. It 
deſtroys all Guilt and Merit; all Puniſhment and Reward; all 
Blame of ourſclves or others; all Senſe of Misbehaviour to- 
wards our Fellow-creatures, or our Creator: No Wonder that 


ſuch Philoſophers did not teach Repentance towards Gon." 
P. 62. 
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* Oxz ſhould ſuppoſe ſo.” 


Bor do you believe, EvTavypembs, 
there are any who obey the Laws, without 
knowing what the Laws enjoin ?” | 


I po not believe there are any.” 


Bur when a Man knows what he ought to 
do, will he think he ought to act otherwiſe?” 


« I po not imagine he will.” 
Tux ſuch Men as know the Laws to be 
obſerved by Mankind in their Dealings with 


each other—will obſerve them ?” 
«© TRE will.“ 


40 Any. 3 who obſerve to do — * the 
Laws command, do that which is juſt ?* 


Me Taxr do,“ replied EvuTHYDEMVS. 
<« Bur thoſe who act juſtly, are Juſt * 


* THERE are no other, ſaid EuTHYDEMUs, 
who can be ſo.” 


(g) As the Greek Text, in this Part, is ſomewhat confuſed, 
the Tranſlation follows Mr. CHARPENTIERs 
« May 
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« May we not be ſaid then to make a right 
Definition, when we call them juſt, who know. 
the Laws which Mankind ought to obſerve, in 
their Commerce with one another ?” 


« TT ſeems ſo to me,” ſaid EuTyypemus. 


* AND what ſhall we ſay of Wiſdom, Eu- 
THYDEMUS? —Is it in Regard to Things they 
know, or do not know, that Men are wiſe ?” 


© CERTAINLY, on the Account of what 
they do know, ſaid EurRHVYDEMos; for how can 


any one be wiſe, as to Things which he under- 
ſtands not?“ 


« THEN it is on Account of their Knows- 
lege that Men are wiſe ?” 


« Mos r certainly.” 


«© BuT Wiſdom i is nothing elſe but the be- 
ing wile.” 


« TT is not.” 


«© ConSEQUENTLY, ſaid SOCRATES, Know- 
lege is Wiſdom.” . 


9 I grant it, ſaid EurHYDEMus.“ 


BgBur 
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« Bur do you think, continued Sock ArxSõ, 


that any one Man 1s capable of nn all 
Things?“ 


No ʒ nor the thouſandth Part,” returned 
EvTaroaos.. 


« Tarn it is impoſſible for him to be wiſe 
in all "oat ” 


6 Ir i is. 


« It 4 follow then, that no one is wiſe, 
but in ſuch Things as he knoweth ?” 


c CerTAINLY.” 


« Bur can we, Eurnypruus, diſcover the 
Nature of Good, by this, our preſent Method 
of trying and comparing Things?“ 


*Wnuar do you mean?” ſaid EurnYp EMUs. 


« Is one and the ſame Thing uſeful for al 
Men; and to every Purpoſe ?” - 


No, certainly.” 


Ir may then be uſeful to one Man, and 
_ hurtful to another??? 


Ir may afſuredly.” 
5 „ Tux, 
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« THEN, to conſtitute any Thing g good, it 
muſt be found uſeful ?” 


« TIT muſt.” 


« CONSEQUENTLY, replied Soc RATES, that 
which is uſeful, is good for him to whom it is 
uſeful ?? “ 


&« I own it.“ 


— 


Ap beautiful. EurHVDEMUUS; - may we 
not determine the ſame concerning this? for 
we cannot ſay of a Body or Veſſel, of what 
Kind ſoever, that it is beautiful with regard 
to every Purpoſe.” | 


« We cannot.” 


« PerHaes you would fay then, continued 
SocRATESs, that it is beautiful with reſpect to 
that particular Thing for which it is proper?“ 


* I wouLD.” 


„ Bur that which is beautiful on the Ac- 
count of its being well ſuited to one Thing 
is it alſo beautiful with reſpect to every other?“ 


Nor at all.” 


„ THEN, 
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4 THEN, whatever is well- ſuited, is beauti- 


ful, with regard to that Thing to which it is 
well ſuited ?“ 


& TT is fo,” ſaid Eur HYDEMVs. 


Also, Courage, EuTnepeMus;—do you 
look upon Courage as any thing excellent?“ 


Mos excellent,” anſwered EurHYDEMuũs. 


Ig it of much Uſe on Occaſions of little 


p97 


Moment! 


n Advantage of it, ſaid Eurhypuus, 
is chiefly in Things of Importance.“ 


< Is it of Service to us, ſaid Soch ark 8, not 
to ſee our Danger ?” 


«© T THINK not.” 


<< BuT not to be frighted, when we ſee no 
Danger, is ſcarcely being valiant ?” 


« IT is not, ſaid EurHVDEMVUS; for, other- 
. wiſe, there are Madmen, and even Coward.:, 
who might be called Brave.” I 


Ax what are they, continued SocRATES, 
who fear, where there is nothing to be feared?” 


« THESE, 


mW) SO AS. tags 


_* Tazse, I ſhould think, at a greater Diſ- 
tance from Courage, than the other.” 


« TuEx, therefore, who ſhew themſelves 
brave, when ſenſible of their Danger, are va- 
liant; thoſe who act otherwiſe, cowardly ?” 


/ 


« TT is true.“ 


«* Bur do you think, Euruvpuvs, any 
one can behave as he ought, if he knows not in 
what Manner he ought to behave ?” 


* sHourp imagine not.“ 


« Aup, are not they, who behave ill, and 
they who know not how to behave,” the ſame | 
ret ha 


e T BELIEVE they are.“ 


Porn not every Man behave as he thinks 
he ought to behave ?” 


© CERTAINLY.” 


Ca we ſay, then, that he who behaves ill, 
knows i in what Manner he ought to behave ?” 


00 W E cannot. 


Bur he who knows how: to behaye as he 
ought, doth behave as he ought ? 299 


Z He 
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« Hz is the only Man, ſaid EuTauypemus, 
who can do it.“ 


« We will conclude then, our Diſcourſe, 


my EuTHYDEMUs, with ſaying, That he, Who 


knows how to behave properly, in all Caſes of 
Difficulty and Danger, is brave; He who 
knows it not, a Coward.” 


„ I AGREE with 2205 entirely,” replied Eu- 
THYDEMUS. © | 


SocrATEs uſed to lay, That a regal Go- 


vernment, and a Tyranny, were each of them 
of that Species of Dominion, which is called 


Monarchical ; but differed in this Particular: 
That the Submiſſion of Men, under a regal 
Government, was altogether voluntary; and 


nothing could be done in it, which was not 


agreeable to the Laws: Whereas, under a 
Tyranny, the People were compelled to obey ; 
the Will of the Prince being the ſole Standard 


of the Laws,” As to the other Forms of Go- 


vernment, he would! ſay, That when the 
chief Offices of the Commonwealth were 
lodged in the Hands of a ſmall Number of 


the moſt eminent Citizens, it was called an 


Ariſto- 
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Ariſtocracy; — when with the Richeſt, elected 
on Account of their Riches, a Plutocracy; 
and when the whole People were admitted in- 
differently into Power, _ he ſaid, was a 
wee 


Mus when any one ſhewed himſelf of a dif- 
ferent Opinion to Sock AES, without producing 
a {ufficient Reaſon for his diſſenting;—as when, 
for Example, on his commending any one, the 
Preference was given to ſome other, as more 
valiant, or better ſkilled in the Affairs of the 
Adminiſtration — his Cuſtom was, to carry 
tion; and. from thence, ſet out in the Search 
of Truth ;—ſaying to them,“ You aſſert then, 
that the Man, whom you ſpeak well of, is a far 
better Citizen than he whom I recommend?“ 
And, being anſwered; © It was true:“ —* We 
may not do amiſs then, ſaid Socr aTEs,' to exa- 
mine firſt of all, what the Office of a good Citizen 

s, and what the Man ſhould be, who gains 
to bew the m, uy the n | 
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& Tr the Affair then relates to the Manage- 
ment of the Treaſury, I ſuppoſe, it muſt be one, 
who, during his Adminiſtration, is the moſt care- 
ful of the Public Money If to War, — then he 
who renders his Country victorious over its Ene- 
mies, will be held in the higheſt Eſtimation?“ 


* UNDOUBTEDLY.” 


# Men Treaties are forming, mould not 
he, who, by his Addreſs, gains over to the In- 
tereſt of the Republic, thoſe who before were 
its Enemies, be thn moſt ſure of our er 
bin AO D 3G T 
4 Hs Mould”. e 
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ried on in our Public Aſſemblies; to calm 


Seditien — break Cabals; — and reſtore Con- 


cord and Unanimity, Should. beſt, W the 
nen 2 0 q al EL > * 180 1 [Df 


Tris likewiſe WE e Pas and PRES 
tion made of theſe ſeyeral Particulars to the 
Point in Queſtion, the Truth ſhone forth to the 
Acknowlegement of all; even of the very 

Man, 
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Man, who before had oppoſed him. And it 
was ever his Manner, when he intended to ex- 
amine any Thing thoroughly, to begin with 
ſuch Propoſitions as were ſelf- evident, and uni- 
verſally received; and ſaid, that herein con- 
ſiſted the whole Strength of Reaſoning. Nor 
have I ever yet known any Man who could fo 
readily bring others to admit the Truth of what 
he wiſhed to prove, as Sock ATES: — And he 
thought HouER only gave ULyssts the Ap- 
pellation of the irręiiſtible Orator, becauſe he 
would lead his Argument, . Step by Step, 
through ſuch Paths as lay obvious to the Eyes 
of all Mankind. 


Travs have I, as it ſeemeth to me, made 
it ſufficiently appear, with what Sincerity and 
Openneſs, SocxaTEs converſed with his Fol- 
lowers, and ſhewed them his Sentiments on 
every Occaſion. | 


EEEESEHEEEEEESEEEEEEESSEESEEE S432 % 


CHAP. VII 


EITHER muſt I omit to mention, how 
ſolicitous SocRATEs. always ſhewed 
himſelf to have his Friends become capable 
2 3 of 


0 
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of performing their own Buſineſs ; that they 
might -not ſtand in need of others to per- 


form it for them. For this Reaſon, he made 


it his Study, more than any Man I ever 
knew, to find out wherein any of his Fol- 
lowers were likely to excel in Things not 
unbecoming a wiſe and good Man: And in 
ſuch Points as he himſelf could give them 


any Inſtruction, he did it with the utmoſt 
Readineſs; and where he could not, was al- 


ways forward to carry them to ſome more 
ſkilful Maſter. Yet was he very careful to 
fix the Bounds in every Science; beyond 
which, he would fay, no Perſon, properly 
inſtructed, ought to paſs. And, therefore, 
in Geometry, for Example, — he thought it 
ſufficient if ſo much of it was known, as would 
ſecure a Man from being impoſed upon in the 
buying and ſelling of Land; — direct him in 
the proper Diſtributions of the ſeveral Portions 
of an Inheritance, and in meaſuring out the 


Labourer's Work: — All which, he faid, was 


ſo eaſy to be done, that he who applied him- 
ſelf to this Science, though almoſt ever ſo 
ſlightly, might ſoon find out in what Manner 
to meaſure the whole Earth, and deſcribe its 


Circum- 


7 
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Circumference. But to dive deep into ſuch 
Things; and perplex the Mind with various, 
uncouth Figures; and hard to be underſtood; 
although he himſelf had much Knowlege 
therein, he approved not of it, as ſeeing no 
Uſe in theſe nice Enquiries; which conſume 
all his Time, and engroſs the whole Man; 
taking off his Thoughts from more profitable 
Studies. He alſo adviſed his Friends to gain 
ſuch a Knowlege of Aſtronomy as to be able 
to tell by the Stars the Hours of the Night; 
the Day of the Month; and the Seaſons of 
the Year; that they ſhould not be at a Loſs 
when to reheve the Centinel;—begin a Journey 
or a Voyage; or do any other Thing which 
depends on this Science : All which, he faid, 
was eaſily to be learnt by converſing with Sea- 
faring Men, or thoſe whoſe Cuſtom it was to 
hunt in the Night: — But, to go farther, in or- 
der to find out what Planets were in the ſame 
Declenſion ; — explain their different Motions ; 
tell their Diſtances from the Earth; — their 
Influences; — together with the Time neceſ- 
ſary for the Performance of their reſpective 
Revolutions: — Theſe, and Things like theſe, 
he ſtrongly diſſuaded his Followers from at- 
tempting: Not as being ignorant of them him- 

Z 4 ſelf; 
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ſelf; but he judged of this Science, as he did 
of the former, — That to examine deeply into 
the Nature of ſuch Things, would rob us of 
all our Time divert our Thoughts from uſe- 
ful Studies; and after all produce nothing 
that could turn to our Advantage. In ſhort— 
he would not that Men ſhould too curiouſly 
ſearch into that marvellous Art, wherewith 
the Maker of the Univerſe had diſpoſed the ſe- 
veral Parts of it; ſeeing it was a Subject in- 
comprehenſible to the Mind of Man; neither 
yet pleaſing to the Gods to attempt to diſcover 
the Things which they, in their Wiſdom, had 
thought fit to conceal, He alſo faid,—*< that 
the Underſtanding, unable to bear theſe tow- 
ering Speculations, oft-times loſt itſelf in the 
Enquiry ; as was the Caſe with Anaxacoras, 
who gloried not a little in the Extent of his 
Knowlege : Yet this very Man aſſerted, that 
the Sun was the ſame as Fire;” forgetful that 
the Eye can bear the Light of the Fire; 


whereas the Luſtre of the Sun is too dazzling 


for it to behold. Neither did he confider that 
the Rays of the Sun change the Skin black; 
which the Fire doth not: As alſo, that its 
Warmth produces, and brings to Perfection, 
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Trees, and Flowers, and Fruits of the Earth, 
while it is the Property of the Fire to wither, 
and conſume them. He ſaid, moreover, © that 


the Sun was no other than a Stone thoroughly 


inflamed; not perceiving, added SOCRATES, 
that the Stone ſhineth not in the Fire; neither 


can remain there any long Time, without 
waſting ; whereas the Sun abideth ſtill the 


ſame ;—an inexhauſtible Source of e e and 
Warmth to us.“ 


SocRATES alſo recommended the Study of 
Arithmetic to his F riends; ; and aſſiſted them, 
as was his Cuſtom, in tracing out the ſeveral 
Parts of it, as far as might be uſeful : But here, 
as elſewhere, fixed Bounds to their Enquiries z 
never ſuffering them to run out into vain and 
trifling Diſquiſitions which could be of no Ad- 
vantage, n to net or others. 

He always 3 Abbe hiy Wash 6 
be careful of their Health: And to this End, 
not only adviſed them to conſult thoſe who 
were ſkilful therein; but of themſelves to be 
continually attentive to their Diet and Exer- 
ciſe; always preferring what would keep them 
in the beſt Health, ſince they who did this 

would 
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would ſeldom, he ſaid, want a better Phyſician. 
And when he found any who could not 
ſatisfy themſelves with the Knowlege that lay 
within the Reach of human Wiſdom ; Sock a- 
TES adviſed that they ſhould diligently apply 
to the Study of Divination: Aſſerting, that 
whoever was acquainted with thoſe Mediums, 
which the Gods made Ule of when they com- 


municated any Thing to Man, ſhould never 
be left deſtitute of divine Counſel. 


KNM MKM NOK NOK N 
c HAP. VIII. 


AND now, if any one ſhould be inclined 
A to conclude, that Soc x ATEs aſſerted a 
Falſhood, when he declared himſelf under the 
Guidance of a good Genius, ſeeing he acted 
in ſuch a Manner, as to incur the Sentence of 
Death; —let ſuch a one, I ſay, conſider that 
he was now already fo far advanced in Age, 
that, if he died not then, he muſt die ſoon af- 
ter; and that he only relinquiſhed that Part of 
Life, which is held the moſt painful; and 
when the Faculties of the Mind are greatly 
impaired : Whereas, he now manifeſted to all 
Wende the Strength and Vigour of his Soul; 

and 
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and gained to himſelf immortal Honour, by 
the Manner in which he ſpake while before his 
Judges. And, indeed, no Man was ever 
known to plead his own Cauſe, with that Plain- 
neſs, Firmneſs, and ſteady Regard to Truth 
at the ſame Time, that he received his Con- 
demnation with that Meekneſs and Magnani- 
mity, as altogether ſurpaſſed the Example of 
former Ages; it being, on all Hands, univer- 
ſally acknowleged, that no Man ever met 
Death in like Manner as SOCRATES, | 


AFTER his Sentence, he was obliged to live 
thirty Days in Priſon; the Laws forbidding 
any one to be put to Death until the Return of 
the ſacred Veſſel (): During which Time 
his Friends converſed with him daily, and ſaw 
no Change in his Behaviour, for he till retained 
that Tranquility of Mind and pleaſing Turn 
of Humour, which had made him ſo juſtly ad- 
mired by all Mankind. Now, who could give 
greater Proofs of Fortitude ? — Either, what 
| Death could be attended with more Honour? 


(b) The Ship ek was ſent every Tow from Athens 
to Delos, in Memory of the Victory obtained by THESEUS 


over the Minotaur 3 when it was forbidden by the Laws, to 
put any Man to Death during the Time of its being abſent. 


bi = 9 But, 
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— But, the Death which is the moſt honoura- 
ble, is likewiſe the moſt happy; — and that 
which is the moſt happy, is beſt pleaſing to the 
Gods. 


I sHALL farther relate, what I heard from 
HermMoGENEs, the Son of Hiepponius, con- 
cerning SOCRATES. This Man being along 
with him, after the Time that MzeLitus had 
accuſed him; and obſerving that he rather 
choſe to diſcourſe on any other Subject, than 
the Buſineſs of the Trial; aſked, < Whether 
it was not neceſſary to be preparing for his Juſ- 
tification?ꝰ © And what, anſwered Soera- 
Es, ſuppoſe you, my Hermocenss! that] 
have not, throughout Life, been preparing 
for this very Thing?“ —HERMOOENES then 
defiring him to explain his Meaning ;—I have, 
ſaid he, made it the Buſineſs of my whole 
Life, to examine what Things were uſt, or un- 
juſt; and have as ſteadily perſiſted in prac- 
tiſing the one, and refraining from the other; 
and this I take to be the beſt Way of pre- 
paring for my Trial.” * But know you not, 
replied HERMOOENEsõ, that here, in' Athens, 
the Judges oft-times condemn thoſe to Death, 


who have no Way deſerved it, only becauſe 
5 their 
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their Manner of Speaking Was diſpleaſing > 


while, on the other Hand, they not leſs fre- 
WY acquit the Guilty?“ 


7 1 DO know it, 8 SOCRATES; and, 
be aſſured, my HERMOGENES, that I did not 
negleRt, to take the Matter of my Petepce un- 


der N but the Genius oppoſed 
me.” 


. Hexmoceues replying, that he talked mar- 
vellouſly : “ But why, ſaid he, ſhould it be 
marycllous, that. Go ſhould think this the 
very, beſt Time for me to die? — Know you 
not, that hitherto I haye granted. to no Man, 
chat he hath lived either better, or even more 
pleaſureably than 15 if,—as I think! it is, — to 
be alone ſolicitous after the Attainment of 
Virtue be LIVING. WELL and the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of making ſome Proficiency therein, PLEA- 
SANT: And, that! I did make ſome Proficiency 
therein, I well perceived, by comparing my- 
ſelf with others, and from the Teſtimony of 
my own Conſcience; my Friends alſo ſaying 
the ſame concerning me: Not for that they 
love me: Since, —if every F. rien d would 
think the ſame of bim whom he was a Friend 


4 to; 
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to; but becauſe, as it ſeemed to them, they 
themſelves became better Men, from having 
much converſed with me. But, if my Life 
ſhould be ſtill prolonged, it can hardly be but 
the Infirmities of old Age will likewiſe come 
upon me: My Sight will fail; my Hearing 
grow heavy; and my Underſtanding much 
impaired ; fo that I ſhall find it more difficult 
to learn, as leſs eaſy to retain” what I have 
learnt already : Deprived too of the Power of 
performing many of thoſe Things, which, 
heretofore, I have excelled in. And if, after 
all, I ſhould become inſenſible to theſe Decays; 
ſtill, Life would not be Life, but a weariſome 
Burthen: And, if otherwiſe ;—if J, indeed, find, 
and feel them, how unpleaſant, how afflicting, 
mult a State like this prove! If I die, wrong- 
fully,—the Shame mult be'zbcirs, who put me 
wrongfully to Death: Since, if Injuſtice is 
ſhameful; ſo, likewiſe, every Act of it; but 
no Diſgrace will it bring on me, that others 
have not ſeen that I was innocent. The Exam- 
ples drawn from former Ages ſufficiently ſneẽ 
| us, that thoſe who commit wrong, and they 
who Suffer it, ſtand not alike, in the Remem- 


brance of Men And, I am perſuaded, that 
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if I now die, I ſhall be held in far higher Eſti- 
mation by thoſe who come after me, than any 
of my Judges; ſince Poſterity will not fail to 
teſtify concerning me, that I neither wronged, 
nor yet, by my Diſcourſes, corrupted any Man; 
but, contrary-wiſe, ſtrove, throughout Life, to 
the utmoſt of my Power, to make all thoſe, 
who converſed with me, HAPPY, 


In this Manner did Sock aTzs continue to 
diſcourſe with HERMOOGOEN ES, and others: — 
Nor are there any among thoſe who knew him, 
if Lovers of Virtue, who do not daily regret the 
Loſs of his Converſation; convinced how 
much they might have been advantaged there- 


As to myſelf;—knowing him, of a Truth, 
to be ſuch a Man as I have deſcribed ;—ſo pi- 
ous towards the Gods, as never to undertake 
any Thing without having firſt conſulted 
them: So juſt towards Men, as never to do 
an Injury, even the very ſlighteſt, to any one; 
whilſt many, and great, were the Benefits he 
conferred on all with whom he had any Deal- 
ings: So temperate, and chaſte, as not to in- 

dulge any Appetite, or Loclination, at the Ex- 


' pence 
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| pence of whatever was modeſt or becoming :— 
S0 prudent, as never to err in judging of Good 

| and Evil; nor wanting the Aſſiſtance of others, 
| to deſcriminate rightly concerning them 
So able to diſcourſe upon, and define with the 
greateſt Accuracy, not only thoſe Points of 
which we have been ſpeaking, but likewiſe 
of every other; and looking, as it were, into 
| the Minds of Men, diſcover the very Mo- 
ment for reprehending Vice, or ſtimulating to 

the Love of Virtue: Experiencing, as I have 

done, all theſe Excellencies in Sock AES: 1 

can never ceaſe conſidering him as the moſt vir- 
tudus, and the moſt happy of all Mankind, 

Butt if there is any one who is diſpoſed to think 

a otherwiſe, Let him go, and compare SocRATES 
with any other; ; and, Aer ward, let him de- 
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